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Our Cover Picture — 


@ seemed to be a fitting “keynote” picture for this year’s North 
American Review Number. The theme of this year’s book is 
“More Fibers for Pulp and Paper.” 

The picture shows a stack of wood in the wood yard of The 
Mead Corporation at Chillicothe, Ohio. There are several species 
of wood in the stack, including some less common pulpwoods 
mentioned in our article which begins on the next page. 

Incidentally, Mead started up in March a new 3-stage soda pulp 
bleach plant at Chillicothe which will permit it to use various 
species of wood which could not have been used before. 

The search for supplementary fiber resources and, more im- 
portant, the accomplishments in making more complete use of 
wood fibers, seemed to be a timely theme for this year’s Review 
Number. 

Our readers will recall that each year we have selected a sub- 
ject of transcendent importance to this industry for this issue. 
Our editors, working in the field in every section of the continent, 
then spent several months marshalling all the pertinent informa- 
tion available on what was actually being done in regard to that 
selected subject. , 

Last year, the Review Number theme was “Engineering Ad- 
vancement.” The year before it was “Labor Relations.” In 1945 it 
was “Wood Resources.” 

In regard to the material we have gathered for this issue on the 
search for more fibers and for better ways of utilizing fibers, it 


may be well to remember that probably for as long as we can 
foresee, wood will be the dominant fiber source. More wood fibe: 
can still be grown in a given area than any other kind. But sup- 
plementary fibers and “fillers’ will be increasingly important and 
there is no doubt that the time is coming when the utmost eco- 
nomic value will be gotten out of every piece of wood to the very 
tree tops and tips of branches. 

This North American Review Number has been often called the 
most complete reference book on this industry published any- 
where. We are indebted to industry associations and government 
agencies for much of the material. But, also, a great deal of this 
material and the interpretation of trends in the industry are the 
result of numerous personal interviews with active leaders of this 
industry and from personal observations by our editors in the 
course of extensive traveling to pulp and paper operations in 
every corner of the North American continent by our staff of 
field editors. Even Mexico was brought into their orbit this year. 

This is the only statistical and review publication of the pulp 
and paper industry which is prepared in this manner. We hope 
you find it both interesting and useful. 


Some 500 towns in 36 states produce the 21,000,000 tons 
annual production of paper in the U. S., and more than half of 
these towns have less than 10,000 population. In such com- 
munities more of the real “luxuries” of living are available 
than there are in big, crowded cities. 
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FIBROUS MATERIALS 


How the Supply Is Being Increased 


FIBROUS MATERIALS CONSUMED 
BY U. S. MILLS IN 1947 


Tons 


Other fibrous materials 
Waste paper 


Manila stock ; 
Miscellaneous fiber ..................2-.-:::::ec00++ 


Source: Wood pulp, by U. S. Pulp producers 
Assoc., other fibrous materials, by U. S. Cen- 
sus Bureau. 


search laboratories and manufac- 

turers of equipment are hard at 
work on projects which they hope will 
make more fibers available for pulp and 
paper. 

There are several ways in which this 
objective is being achieved. Much has al- 
ready been accomplished. In the past two 
or three years there have been significant 
changes in the industry. The trends re- 
sulting from these changes undoubtedly 
will continue in the future. 

In the past several months, editors of 
PULP & PAPER in every region of the con- 
tinent have made an effort to gather to- 
gether for this article some of the signifi- 
cant news regarding these trends. As a re- 
sult of their travels and interviews they 
concluded that the ways in which fibers 
are made more plentiful may be broken 
down into these divisions: 

1. The increasing uses of hardwoods for 
everything from book paper to paper- 
boards and the general substitution of 
wood species which is occurring in all 
parts of North America. 

2. Salvaging of wood residue or “left- 
overs” in logging areas and sawmills for- 
merly uneconomical to use in pulp manu- 
facturing. 

3. Possibilities for greater uses of agri- 
cultural residues and fibers, especially for 
a wider range of papers and boards than 
at present. Wheat straw, bagasse, flax, 
cotton stalk, bamboo and other fibrous 
materials are subjects of study. 

4. Waste paper and rags reprocessing, 
which is being improved in many ways, 
bringing higher recovery yields. There are 
new de-inking and new de-resinizing 
processes. But the problems are also in- 
creasing with development of new types 
of inks, and greater use of resins in paper 
and of synthetic fibers in rags. 

5. Development of new equipment such 
as pulpers, defibrators, refiners, save-alls, 
fiber reclaimers and of semi-chemical and 
other new pulping processes all of which 
are successful in producing greater yields 
of pulp from fiber and also greater recov- 
ery and re-use of fibers. They are broad- 
ening the range of raw materials avail- 
able to the industry. 

6. The uses of non-fibrous materials 


M =: pulp and paper companies, re- 
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PAPER-MAKING RAW MATERIALS 


Units of 1000 Tons/Cords 
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such as clays, starches, resins, earth fillers, 
resins, etc., which are making it possible 
to extend the use of available fibers. Re- 
search is directed toward increasing the 
ratio of filler to fiber. About a one-third 
saving in fiber is achieved in coated paper 
mills. 


HARDWOODS 


Let us first take a look at hard- 
woods — and of substitution of wood 
species. Hardwoods are plentiful—to the 
point of being a pest—east of the Missis- 
sippi, in both North and South. In the 
west, a prominent research executive 
says there is not enough hardwood to 
provide what would be needed for a 
blending pulp. But considerable use is 
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being made of softwood species never 
used before. 

A top technical executive of one big 
fine paper producer in the Midwest said 
it will be two or three years before his 
company knows how hardwoods will fit 
into their program and products. Several 
Midwest mills are making considerable 
use, however, of hardwoods as an ex- 
tender. 

The technical director of another com- 
pany producing high quality papers told - 
PULP & PAPER: 

“Along with other mills in this area we 
have made extensive use of poplar in our 
groundwood mills. We have, over extended 
periods of time, used nothing but poplar 
in our grinders. By running a dull stone, 
a pulp of suitable fineness for high grade 
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D. H. GREENE (left), Pres. and Gen. Mgr., and R. J. 
SUESS (right), Sec’y and Res. Mgr., of Otsego Falls 
Paper Mills, Otsego Falls, Mich., a mill which recently 
became a 100% user of hardwoods grown in 
Michigan. 


book papers is produced but the power 
requirement for a pulp of this type is ex- 
tremely high. The strength is also in- 
ferior to that of spruce ground with nor- 
mal power. The pitch or gum in the wood 
causes some trouble and the brightness 
deteriorates badly as the wood ages. How- 
ever, it is a comparatively easy pulp to 
bleach either with peroxide or hypo- 
chlorite. There is no doubt but that poplar 
can and will be widely used for ground- 
wood for the highest quality groundwood 
book papers. 

“What the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, Wis., says on the potential 
use of bleached neutral sulfite semi- 
chemical pulp made from poplar in a 
mixed furnish for book paper has, in large 
part, been verified in commercial runs. 
This pulp is too short fibered to complete- 
ly displace long fibered sulfite in book 
papers, but it does make possible sub- 
stantial reduction in the amount of long 
fibered pulp necessary to hold the sheet 
together. As the long fiber supply be- 
comes more critical we may expect to see 
production of this type of hardwood pulp 
used as partial replacement.” 

An executive of a research laboratory, 
whose unusual position made it possible 
for him to appraise the relative importance 
of the hardwood trends, summarized their 
importance as follows for PULP & PAPER: 

“As softwoods become more expensive, 
mills making groundwood, soda, sulfate, 
and sulfite pulps increase their consump- 
tion of hardwoods. Surveys of sulfate 
wood growth and wood balance in many 
areas have demonstrated that in the past 
the industry has been cutting softwoods 
at a ratio and a rate that is not in line 
with the existing balance of softwoods 
and hardwoods. Generally speaking, the 
hardwoods are lower in cost from a 
stumpage standpoint and are shipped 
from areas closely adjacent to the pulp 
mill. In many cases the hardwoods have 
the advantage of higher weight per cubic 
foot over the softwoods. There is the fur- 
ther fact that in many instances hard- 
woods can be obtained by truck as so- 
called ‘farmer-wood’ during the winter 
months when other farm activities are 
in abeyance. This trend toward hard- 
woods was manifested originally in some 
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of the ‘lower grades.’ It has been dem- 
onstrated, however, that these species can 
be used in significant percentages in the 
higher grades. 

“One interesting trend that has mani- 
fested itself quite recently is the manu- 
facture of nine-point corrugating medium 
from hardwoods, either by the neutral 
sulfite process, the Asplund process, or by 
one of the semi-chemical processes. This 
trend is of particular interest in the South 
where there are various species of oak and 
gum woods.” 

According to recent experiments made 


at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, ~+ 
in the production of base stock for coated L/; 


book paper, a total of as much as /30% . 
of aspen semichemical and groundwood 
pulps may be used without significant 
sacrifice in quality of paper or materially 
changing the papermaking operations. It 
was found that the aspen semichemical 
pulp provided the necessary strength, and 
when used with a free aspen ground- 
wood, satisfactory stock freeness and ab- 
sorbency in the sheet were obtained. 
Coating, surpercalendering, and printing 
trials were made with satisfactory results. 

Under G. H. Chidester, chief of the 
division of pulp and paper at the Madison 
Laboratory, considerable work has been 
done on hardwoods and here is a sum- 
mary of some of the results: 


Madison Experiments 


In experiments on groundwood pulping of 
hardwoods, the U. S. Forest Products lab at 
Madison, Wis., found that pulps prepared from 
quaking aspen, yellow-poplar, Eastern cotton- 
wood, and black willow, were moderate in 
strength and of good color with the exception 
of the cottonwood and willow which were 
somewhat darker. When pulped under the 
same conditions, aspen grinds much faster than 
spruce and consumes less energy per ton, but 
the aspen pulp has lower strength and higher 
freeness. Experiments have shown that this 
high freeness groundwood is suitable for 
blending with lower freeness aspen neutral 
sulfite semichemical pulp for the production 
of machine-coated groundwood book paper. 
Promising results were obtained in furnishes 
containing as much as 50% of the groundwood 
and 30% of the semichemical pulps. 


Groundwood pulps prepared from the higher- 
density hardwoods ranged in strength from 
low, for swamp tupelo, white ash, sweetgum, 
and paper birch, to fair for sugar maple, black 
tupelo, sugarberry, American elm, and green 
ash. The colors of the ash, tupelo, and sugar- 
berry pulp were good, that from the paper 
birch was slightly darker and those from the 
maple, elm, and sweetgum were fairly dark. 
Most of the pulps responded well to bleach- 
ing. All were suitable for filler stocks in 
printing and specialty papers, according to the 
laboratories. Satisfactory quality newsprint 
paper has been made experimentally with some 
of them in mixture with softwood groundwood 
and hardwood semichemical pulps. 

On “Bleaching of Hardwood Groundwood 
Pulp”: 

A comparison made of the response of rep- 
resentative hardwood and softwood ground- 
wood pulps to bleaching with sodium peroxide 
and with hypochlorites indicated that the hard- 
wood pulps are the more amenable to bleach- 
ing. It appears that hardwood groundwood 
pulps can, in general, be brought to the bright- 
ness range of 70 to 75 with a proper selection 
of the bleaching treatment. Softwood pulps 
apparently fall in a somewhat lower bleached- 
brightness range, particularly when hypochlor- 
ite is used, although some spruce pulps and 
possibly others are exceptions. 

It was shown that bleaching with hypo- 
chlorites is most favorable when the rate of 
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COMBINED LOCKS PAPER CO., Combined Locks, Wis., 
has long been a pioneer in the salvaging of paper- 


making fibers by d pment of de-inking processes 
discussed in this article. This picture taken at Com- 
bined Locks by PULP & PAPER shows C. M. G. 
CARROLL (left), Purchasing Agent and Traffic Mor., 
and G. D. MUGGLETON (right), Vice President and 
General Manager. 


reaction is slow, particularly during the first 
few moments when, as is well-known, the con- 
sumption of chlorine is ordinarily very rapid 
Reaction rate can be retarded by use of a low 
density, a moderate temperature, and a high 
initial alkalinity of the order of pH 11 to 11.5. 
The addition of sulfur dioxide at the end of 
the bleach to destroy residual alkali will ob- 
viate washing the pulp. If acidification is 
continued to pH 5, as is done in peroxide 
bleaching, an additional gain of brightness 
will result in some instances. 

The brightness of groundwood pulps when 
bleached with hypochlorites is less stable than 
when bleached with sodium peroxide. With 
respect to hue, groundwood pulps will often 
develop more yellowness upon bleaching with 
hypochlorites than with sodium peroxide. How- 
ever, it appears that the yellow hue can be 
compensated for with conventional dyes with- 
out a significant decrease in brightness. 

In bleaching of hardwood neutral sulfite 
semichemical pulp, the strengths approaching 
those of some conventional softwood pulps can 
be obtained in yields of 60% or more based on 
the wood. 

In the bleaching of these pulps the use re- 
quirements of the bleached pulp will determine 
the degree of pulping needed and the type of 
bleaching process to use. For example, if a 
brightness of not over 75 is adequate the un- 
bleached pulp may be prepared in yields up 
to 80% based on the wood and the bleaching 
done in a single-stage with hypochlorite or 
possibly sodium peroxide. The initial strength 
should be good, however, since a slight loss 
in strength often results with one-stage bleach- 
ing treatments. If a high brightness, a large 
increase in strength, or both are required in 
the bleached pulp a multi-stage chlorination- 
caustic soda extraction-hypochlorite oxidation 
bleaching process should be used. When this 
type of bleaching is used the lignin content of 
the unbleached pulp should be not more than 
11 per cent for the chlorine demand to be with- 
in practical limits. A generalization that can be 
made with respect to the preparation of semi- 
chemical pulp for bleaching is that the condi- 
tions of fiberization should be such as to ac- 
complish the maximum resolution of shives 
compatible with the highest possible freeness. 


“Corrugating Board from Hardwood High- 
yield Sulfite Pulp’ was the subject of another 
project at the Madison laboratory. 

Hardwoods of widely different physical and 
chemical characteristics, including black willow, 
Eastern cottonwood, American elm, sugarberry 
green ash, bitter pecan, and blackjack oak were 
converted to pulps by a sulfate semichemica! 
process in which only about one-half of the 
total chemicals, at about half the concentration 
as commonly employed, were used. The par- 
tially cooked chips obtained were satisfactorily 
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HERE IS PHOTO TAKEN BY PULP & PAPER of the hardwood stack in the yard of Otsego Falls Paper Mills; 
Otsego Falls, Mich., the only all-hardwood mill in that part of the country. 


fiberized and refined, giving pulps of high yield 
suitable for making into corrugating board. 
The pulps obtained from the less-dense hard- 
woods had considerably higher strength prop- 
erties than that made from Southern yellow 
pine pulped under similar conditions. The ex- 
perimental corrugating boards made from these 
hardwoods compared favorably with commercial 
pine groundwood, chestnut chip, and straw 
corrugating boards. 


Board for Mixed Woods 


Experiments at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory and mill-scale trials have indicated the 
possibility of producing liner boards meeting 
commercial specifications and use requirements 
from jack pine semichemical pulp and mextures 
of jack pine and aspen semichemical pulp. 

In the experiments, jack pine was pulped with 
sulfate and neutral sulfite liquors to. produce 
pulps in yields of approximately 50 to 80 per 
cent and several hardwoods, including aspen, 
were pulped to yields of 70 to 80 per cent. 

The liner boards made from the lowest yield 
sulfate and neutral sulfite pulp had strength 
properties equal or exceeding those of com- 
mercial southern kraft liner boards tested for 
comparison. The liner board from the jack 
pine neutral sulfite semichemical pulp made in 
the highest yield 78 per cent) was equal or 
higher in bursting and tensile strength blt 
lower in etaring strength and folding endurance 
than the commercial kraft boardd. The experi- 
mental board from a 50-50 mixture of jack pine 
and aspen semichemical pulps (also 78 per cent 
yield) was equal to the commercial kraft board 
in bursting and tensile strengths but was lower 
in tearing strength and folding endurance. 

Tests on corrugated fiberboards made in the 
mill trials from the jack pine and the jack 
pine-aspen liner boards and a straw corrugating 
medium showed the semichemical boards to be 
higher in bursting strength, somewhat lower in 
tearing strength, and slightly lower in puncture 
and score-line resistance than a commercial 
kraft fiberboard. An improvement in strength 
was obtained by replacing the straw corrugated 
board with one made of aspen semichemical 
corrugating board. 

Experimental liner boards from neutral sul- 
fite semichemical pulp from aspen, birch, euca- 
lyptus, and a mixture of beech, cherry, and 
maple approached the commercial kraft board 
in bursting strength, equaled or exceeded it in 
tensile strengths, were considerably lower in 
tearing strength and folding endurance, and 
had higher stiffness values. 


Use in Northeast 


The development of the use of hard- 
woods was progressing at a fair pace be- 
fore World War II, but during the con- 
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flict there was some delay in its progress. 
Somewhat typical, for example, was the 
procedure at the Deferiet, N. Y., mill of 
St. Regis Paper Co. Prior to the war 
they were cooking poplar, beach, birch 
and maple in considerable quantities by 
the sulfite process and the fibers were 
bleached before use in the paper furnish. 
In some cases the hardwood fibers con- 
stituted 30% of the furnish, the balance 
being approximately 40% groundwood 
and 30% spruce sulfite. 

During the war, however, wood be- 
came so short that all Deferiet efforts 
were directed toward obtaining ade- 
quate amounts of coniferous woods and 
the trend was toward higher percentages 
of groundwood in the furnish so as to 
get the maximum amount of fiber per 
cord. Since the war’s end, Deferiet has 
been working on new grades and in order 
to reduce the variables to a large extent, 
the introduction of hardwood into the fur- 
nish has been avoided. It seems logical, 
however, that at some future date Defer- 
eit will again go into hardwood use—as 
will many another mill. 

St. Regis, among others, is a member 
of a group of mills which has contributed 
various sums of money to underwrite cer- 
tain research facilities at the New York 
College of Forestry for a two-year period. 
This work is under the direction of Prof. 
C. E. Libbey, and when PULP & PAPER 
visited there he indicated that results had 
been encouraging. 

Russell I. George, superintendent of the 
Mechanicville mill of West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., has had, according to 
E. W. Littlefield, superintendent of Forest 
Investigation, Conservation Department 
of the State of New York, “more real ex- 
perience with the commercial use of hard- 
woods than any other operator in New 
York State.” 

New York State offers an interesting 
laboratory, because it was forced early 
into the use of hardwoods by economic 
pressures. It is still the largest paper 
producing state, yet in the last 25 years 
it has lost about half its pulp producing 
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capacity. She uses two classes of hard- 
woods—“popple,” which has been used 
by papermakers for a long time and re- 
fers principally to quaking aspen and 
bigtooth aspen. In New York State fif- 
teen mills now use popple, and ten of 
these expect to use 1,000 cords or more 
by the soda process. Three biggest con- 
sumers are International Paper, North 
Tonawanda, New York & Pennsylvania 
Co., Willsboro; and West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper at Mechanicsville. Six mills use 
northern hardwood and all six expect to 
consume more than 1,000 cords. Three 
largest consumers in this class will be 
Certain-teed Products Co., Niagara Falls; 
International Paper Co., Ticonderoga; and 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 
Mechanicville. The northern hardwood 
is reduced by either soda, sulfate or the 
Asplund process. According to most re- 
cent statistics, popple will supply about 
16% of the total pulp production in the 
state, and mixed northern hardwoods a 
little less than 6%. 

Dr. Robert S. Aries, adjunct professor 
at Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, says 
a pulp mill near New York City was 
now a commercial possibility due to a 
pulping method which opens untapped 
oak-hickory area within 300 miles of 
Manhattan. It is reported that two near- 
New York mills are being planned for 
600 tons a day each. It is interesting to 
contemplate that such mills would avoid 
rail differential with many other mills to 
vast New York and southern New Eng- 
land markets. 

The extensive oak-hickory area em- 
braces southern Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and southern New 
York. Dr. Aries claims that “the Poly- 
technic process opens up the southern 
New England area.” The treatment con- 
sists of cooking with soda ash and sulfur 
dioxide following by attrition mill treat- 
ment. Its proponents claim that the meth- 
od, since it involves only a mild chemical 
treatment, results in a much higher yield 
of pulp than conventional methods. Pulp 
yields as high as 75% are contemplated. 
It is also claimed that the new process 
lends well to bleaching and conversion 
into high quality rayon and_plastics. 

Heavily dependent on imports of spruce ' 
from northern New England and Canada, 
New York State has naturally been alert 
to hardwood possibilities. Recently the 
Conservation Department queried thirty- 
three New York State mills as to their 
wood requirements for 1948. Summary of 
the results showed 25 mills making 
groundwood, nine on sulfite pulp, three 
on soda pulp, one on sulfate and two de- 
fiberator pulp. This year the pulp mills 
will buy and use about 939,700 cords. 
Seventy-one per cent will be spruce and 
balsam. Next is popple which comes in 
on the uplands after heavy cutting or 
fire. A small quantity of cottonwood from 
the flats along the Hudson below Albany 
is included. Hemlock (two-thirds of 
which wiil be purchased with the bark 
on) accounts for 54,100 cords. The North- 
ern hardwoods will amount to about 54,- 
500 cords, still a relatively small amount 
despite the vast work done on research. 
Only two mills will use white pine which 
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was used in greater quantity during the 
war. Its use has been discontinued now by 
the mill which was its biggest consumer. 

The New York State Conservation De- 
partment is looking more toward long 
term restoration of the forests than to 
the development of hardwoods, naturally 
enough. They report, in fact, that “we 
must begin the painful process of revers- 
ing Nature’s trend to hardwoods; good 
softwood land now occupied by weeds 
must be reclaimed for spruce and balsam. 
But this is a long term process.” Mean- 
while the Conservation Department is 
mindful that the pulp industry cannot 
wait, and that the changes in process 
must go on developing for the use of 
hard-woods. The Conservation Depart- 
ment is continuing to plant sizable 
quantities of trees which will yield long- 
fibered wood, and in the future it is to 
try to plant also Japanese and European 
larch “which seem to offer promise of 
rapid production of high quality pulp- 
wood.” 


In the South 


In the South, the place of hardwoods in 
raw materials supply for the paper in- 
dustry has not been fully determined. 
But enough has been learned to know 
that it is not an extender in the South— 
to be mixed with pine— but to be handled 
as a different product. The largest use to 
date of hardwoods has been as corrugator 


for box board. It is produced in George- 
town, S. C., and Bastrop, La., in substan- 
tial quality. 

Study of the wide varieties of Southern 
hardwoods has resulted in singling out of 
some for special uses. Tupelo gum is used 
for grease proof stock, for one. 

It is believed hardwoods will be widely 
used in pulping in Southern mills within 
a relatively short time. The greatest eco- 
nomic factor behind this drive is that 
large forest land holdings were acquired 
principally for their value in pine produc- 
tion. These pine stands are interspersed 
with hardwood bottoms. The use of the 
hardwoods on a basis even nearly pro- 
portional to their availability will result 
in lowering the average investment cost 
with equivalent reduction in stumpage 
ownership overhead. 


At the Herty Foundation Laboratory, 


Savannah, Georgia, there has been no 


recent work on hardwoods so far as white 
paper is concerned, but a considerable* 
project is under way on semi-chemical 
pulp for liner medium and corrugated 
board which shows very high yields and 
physical strength, according to Walter 
L. Hendrix, director. 

But long before World War II the 
grinding of certain southern hardwoods 
has been a field of investigation. Swamp 
black gum and cottonwood mechanical 
pulps have very good color, often 60 to 


65 brightness. Other hardwoods have 
proven less significant because of either 
inferior colored pulps or limited supply. 
Black gum and cottonwood mechanical 
pulps are weaker than similar coniferous 
pulps. But swamp black gum ground- 
woods have been produced with as little 
expenditure of power as 500 kwh per ton, 
and pulps of this power have been used 
successfully in book, magazine, and news 
grades where the deficiency in ground- 
wood strength has been compensated by 
the use of strong bleached sulfate pulps. 

In addition to its 500,000,000 cords of 
pine, the South’s forest resources em- 
brace an equal amount of hardwoods, 
about half of which are so-called pulping 
hardwoods. And at least for the purposes 
of research we can list these usable 
species as black and tupelo gums, red 
gum, cottonwood, yellow poplar, willow, 
bay, and soft maple. 

Researchers of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., claim to 
have developed a new technique—using 
plastic bonding material to strengthen the 
paper—which “may increase by as much 
as 75% the use of deciduous species such 
as maple, birch, beech maple, and poplar.” 
The bureau claims the new paper absorbs 
ink better and has less tendency to curl 
than other grades. According to the an- 
nouncement, this paper is for government 
printing use. 


ALL-HARDWOOD MILL IN MICHIGAN 


Most prolific woods now growing in the 
Kalamazoo Valley region of Michigan are 
the hardwoods species. The softwoods in 
Michigan have largely disappeared along 
with the lumber industry and the fact that 
a paper industry: sprang up in its stead 
in this great state had little to do with 
timber supply or even‘ rivers, but rather 
with paper markets and the inclinations 
of its leaders. But there are hardwoods, 
and an abundance of them, both in and 


around the Allegan ‘National Forest of J 


Michigan. 

This is near Kalamazoo and especially 
handy to the Otsego Falls Paper Mills, 
Inc., which is located about 15 miles north 
of Kalamazoo. Today the Otsego Falls 
Paper Mills, which used to use straw in 
the manufacture of paperboard, is a hard- 
wood using mill entirely—the only mill 
which is virtually entirely on hardwoods 
in the Lake States region or that region 
of the Middle West. 

What has made this possible are the 
new semi-chemical and attrition pulping 
processes which have been developed in 


recent years, bringing forward new kinds ' 


of pulpmaking machinery, and giving this 
industry a chance to greatly broaden its 
sources of fiber supply. 

Perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in the industry today throughout the 
Middle West and the Northeast is the new 
uses being made of hardwoods—giving 
those prolific species of wood a new eco- 
nomic value. Although it is true that some 
hardwood is suitable for lumber, a lot of 
it has had virtually no economic value, 
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being used, if at all, for fuel. Some of it 
can even be used today—and is being 
used—by these Lake States mills and east- 
ern mills for fine papers and book pa- 
pers, mixed with the softwoods. 

But at Otsego Falls Paper Mills is an 
interesting operation which has gone over 
almost entirely to hardwoods. The prod- 
uct is a type of paperboard or pulpboard 
in strong demand today, which is build- 
ing board or saturating board. 

There are many years’ supply of hard- 
woods in close proximity to the town of 
Otsego, where this mill is located, we are 
told. Farmers in the vicinity have a chance 
to produce a new cash crop, supplying the 
mill with birch, beech, maple, oak and 
cherry. Poplar and aspen can also be 
utilized in the processes at this mill. 

It is a novel sight to most paper in- 
dustry people to drive up to this mill and 
see extensive stacks of hardwoods of all 
sizes, from four inches up to 13 inches, 
and the shape doesn’t matter either. The 


- bark is a dark color. In this product even 


the bark is used and the result is that up 
to 75 to 80 per cent yield is obtained. 

A major remodeling and reconditioning 
program, along with installation of new 
equipment, was carried out at Otsego 
Falls Paper Mills before the former straw 
mill could be converted to the new metho 
of pulp manufacture. The flow of opers 
ation now is as follows: 

Wood in 8-ft. lengths and up to 14 
inches diameter is reduced to chips. The 
chips are cooked by semi-chemical prou- 
cess in a series of five 6-ton rotary di- 
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gesters supplied by Biggs Boiler Works 
Then comes the “attrition” type pulping 
process, with the fibers further broken 
down by being passed through a series 
of two Bauer Bros. Pulpers and four 
Sprout-Waldron machines. 

The Bauers operate as double rotating 
discs with corrugated disc surfaces, made 
according to the design of corrugation 
especially desired by the mill. There is no 
pressure used and hot water is used, in- 
stead of steam. The temperature of the 
water and the quantity of chips fed per 
hour governs freeness of pulp product. 
In passing through the Sprout-Waldrons, 
the fibers are broken down by a rotating 
disc operating against a stationary disc, 
instead by two revolving discs as in the 
Bauers. 

According to the top executives at the 
Otsego Falls mills, the Bauers and Sprout- 
Waldrons do a highly satisfactory job of 
refining the semi-chemically cooked fi- 
bers. All of these refining machines are 
parallel and all are fed from one con- 
veyor leading from the rotary digesters. 
It is a continuous feed system. 

From steel bottom pits under the rotary 
digesters, a bucket elevator and screw 
conveyor provide the continuous system, 
with overage of chips from the refiners 
going back to the screw pits to be again 
fed as needed into the refiners. 

- There are two 150-h.p. General Electric 
motors driving each Bauer, and there is a 
300-h.p. Westinghouse motor driving each 
of the four Sprout-Waldrons. 

From these machines the pulp is held 
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EQUIPMENT USED AT OTSEGO FALLS MILL IN PREPARATION OF HARDWOODS photographed by PULP & PAPER. 


Upper: Two Bauer Bros. Pulpers, one in foreground with clutch in position to operate; the one in background has 
clutch thrown out. Lower: Sprout-Waldron refining machine. 


in suspension in 95% water until needed. 
It is then passed through Emerson jordans 
and from the Emersons to machine chests 
and then to the two Fourdrinier paper 
machines on which the board products 
are made. These machines have been 
modernized. 

Daily production of these two ma- 
chines is 80 tons of board. To produce 
this much, approximately 80 cords of 
hardwoods are utilized. 

The machines are 110 and 84-inch Four- 
driniers, trimming 102 and 177 inches. 
Products are .009 corrugating board, sat- 
urating board, asphalt board, semi-chemi- 
cal woodpulp board and special asphalt 
paper and board. 
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Variations of this process are being 
applied in other mills over the continent 
as a means of utilizing less common woods 
or sawmill trim and wood formerly used 
as fuel because it was unsuitable to the 
older orthodox pulping processes. 

Actually, a forerunner of the Otsego 
Falls operation was first developed by the 
Mead Corp. at its Knoxville, Tennessee, 
plant, with the cooperation and assistance 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wis., as a means of utilizing exhaust- 
ed chestnut chips in the tanning industry. 

D. H. Greene, of Kalamazoo, is the pres- 
ident and general manager of Otsego Falls 
Paper Mills, Inc. Mr. Greene formerly 
was in business in Joliet, Ill., and prior 
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to that he operated the Wisconsin Tissue 
Mills in Menasha, Wis. 

R. J. Suess is secretary and resident 
manager. Mr. Suess has been at Otsego 
Falls for six years, prior to that being 
at a Durham, N. C., box plant. He was 
originally a Wisconsinite, too. 

Chief assistant to Mr. Suess is Seb Stef- 
fes, general superintendent, who came 
from the Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Appleton, Wis. 

The present company was organized in 
1935, the mill having been purchased from 
Allied Paper Mills of Kalamazoo, which 
company still has a coating mill in Ot- 
sego, just a few blocks away from the 
Otsego Falls Paper Mills. Before being 
sold by Allied, the Otsego Falls Paper 
Mills were known as Allied’s Bardeen Mill 
No. 1. Early in its history this mill turned 
out a fine quality of book paper. But 
precarious dependence on the availability 
of quality pulps from outside sources no 
longer exists, as the wealth of hardwoods, 
and quality and usefulness of its present 
products assures it a bright and stable 
future. 

The development of its present pro- 
cess has created an additional 60 jobs for 
the little town of Otsego and its immediate 
vicinity. This has brought total payroll at 
this mill to 150 persons. 

Associated with Mr. Greene as officers 
of the company are two residents of Me- 
nasha, Wis. They are D. G. Turner, vice 
president, and Mory Smith, treasurer. 


SALVAGED WOOD 


The major hardwood growing in the 
Pacific Northwest is alder. Three pulp 
and paper research laboratories are in- 
vestigating alder in that region and, be- 
sides, the U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., has now underway 
a study on the pulping of alder. The U. 
S. Forest Service’s Pacific Northwest Ex- 
periment Station in Portland, Ore., plans 
to expand a study of alder forestry man- 
agement on which little is known. But 
hardwoods are not plentiful enough in 
the Far West to be considered an import- 
ant factor. 

But instead of using hardwoods, the 
Far West mills are adding to fiber supply 
by using more fir than ever before and 
also by salvage methods. 

Among important contributions to in- 
creasing fiber availability and realization 
for pulp and paper are 1, hydraulic bark- 
er; 2, chipping of larger pieces, reduce 
loss in breakdown; 3, using sawmill by- 
products; and 4, pre-logging and re-log- 
ging. 

In addition to the fuller realization of 
fiber through application of hydraulic 


* barking, along with whole-log chipping, 


enabling a yield of fiber from 9 acres of 
forest land which previously would have 
required yield from 10 acres with similar 
timber stand, pulp and paper mills are 
extending supply by fuller utilization of 
by-products and degrade wood material 
from lumber mills, veneer, box and ply- 
wood plants—slabs, edgings, trims, cores, 
and off-grade lumber not suitable for 
bring up to grade. Then, too, is the small- 
log wood obtained by re-logging, which 
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also adds important volume of available 


wood fiber. 


Extensive investigation and trials are 
currently carried on by many of the mills 
of the Pacific Coast to determine the 
yield and limitations from re-logging, but 
in this development stage it has not been 
found possible to arrive at a_ suitable 
yardstick to index results. The various 
operators know how much of this ma- 
terial is consumed in their plants, but the 
area from which the wood was harvested 
is not definitely measured. However, a 
yardstick will be obtained when the whole 
of the projected areas is completed, as 
the acreage of units are known and com- 
plete coverage is awaited to determine 
adequate index of the yield from re-log- 
ging. 

An indication of the extent of fiber 
presently obtained from lumber manu- 
facturing mill ends and trim is indicated 
by the mill sampling conducted in vari- 
ous parts of the Pacific Coast by PULP & 
PAPER. Some of the plants regularly 
using products from sawmills, veneer 
plants, etc. are as follows 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s sulfite pulp 
mill in Everett, Wash., is making 35 tons 
of pulp per day from lumber by-products; 


Longview Fibre Co., Longview, Wash., 
is making 250 tons of pulp daily from 
utilization of the lumber by-products, in- 
cluding 155 tons of kraft pulp from saw- 
mill chips and 95 tons of groundwood 
pulp from two-inch trimmings, edgings, 
and slabs; 


Pacific Paperboard Co., Longview, uses 
off-grade hemlock and spruce lumber 
and bark-free lumber trims to produce 
8 tons of pulp a day; 


“St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, 
Ore., is making 85 tons of kraft paper 
per day from Douglas fir obtained as a 
lumber manufacturing by-product; 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, 
produced 6270 tons of pulp last year from 
bolts, mill ends and trims, chips and sal- 
vage logging products, or about 17 tons 
of pulp a day. 


Simpson Logging Co.’s new insulation 
board mill has been created to use 100% 
“left-overs” of the company’s sawmills 
and plywood plants. 


The positive importance of this type of 
raw material on the Pacific Coast is in- 
dicated by a number of mills which are 
under construction, or planned, which are 
to operate wholly or partially on this type 
of wood products. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp Divi- 
sion, has nearly completed its new 
bleached sulfate mill at Longview which 
is to operate on salvage wood to make 
200 tons of pulp daily. The company has 
started work on a 150-ton sulfate mill at 
Springfield, Ore., for manufacture of con- 
tainer board in rolls, from salvage wood 
which will primarily be obtained from 
local sawmills. 

Semi-chemical and kraft pulp mills are 
being built in Antioch, Calif., by Fibre- 
board Products Inc., to operate to a large 
extent on this kind of material, all of it 
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chipped in sawmills in northern Cali- 
fornia. 


Work at the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, Wis., has indicated that wood- 
working wastes have considerable promise 
for use in the production of corrugating 
board. The wastes used in these experi- 
ments included those from a box plant, a 
veneer mill, and a furniture mill. The 
various materials contained the following 
species: sweetgum, yellow-poplar, tupelo, 
cottonwood, walnut, sycamore, beech, and 
oak. The wastes were pulped by the semi- 
chemical process using both neutral sodi- 
um sulfite and sodium carbonate solutions. 
The boards made at the Laboratory were 
corrugated on a commercial machine and 
used as a component of a corrugated fiber- 
boardd. These fiberboards compared 
favorably with commercial fiberboard 
containing standard corrugating medium. 


Canadian Developments 


Ontario Paper Co., whose Thorold 
plant was the first in Canada to produce 


industrial alcohol from wood on a com-: 


mercial scale, has been making limited 
use of bark in the manufacture of wrap- 
ping paper for the use of the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Daily News, 
these newspapers being the owners of 
Ontario Paper Co. and Quebec North 
Shore Paper Co. 


B. B. Gralow, assistant manager of 
manufacturing, Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., has advised PULP & PAPER 
that the process has yet to be perfected, 
but that it offers exceedingly interesting 
possibilities. The process so far developed 
is essentially a modifie? kraft pulping 
method.. Cardboard containers were also 
produced from bark. 


From the standpoint of wood conser- 
vation the use of bark in this or any 
other commercial process has consider- 
able economic significance. For instance, 
it is estimated that Ontario Paper Co. 
and Quebec North Shore alone could 
save at least 1,360 tons of sulfite and 2,040 
tons of groundwood each year if bark 
can be used as an effective replacement. 


These two mills have been making con- 
siderable use during the past year of 
poplar in the manufacture of newsprint, 
instead of the usual spruce and balsam 
of Eastern Canadian paper mills. 


The structural board field offers the 
prospect for utilizing wood mill and log- 
ging “left-overs” on a large scale, but at 
present only a small amount in the form 
of shavings, sawdust and slabs is being 
used, largely as filler. The properties of 
such boards are dependent in some cases 
on the presence of fibers obtained from 
chips from round, sound logs or in other 
cases on the presence of binders. 


T. A. McElhanney, superintendent of 
the Forest Products Laboratory of Can- 
ada, believes sawdust, chips from slabs 
and edgings can be easily converted into 
high quality fiber. Chipper sawdust can 
produce reasonably good stock when pro- 
cessed in machines such as the Bauer 
refiner or a Sprout-Waldron attrition 
mill, and Sutherland Refiner Co. has been 
éngaged in interesting experimental work 
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in Canada in connection with the utili- 
zation of groundwood rejects. 

Good quality chips obtained from 
waste from sawmill operations are being 
diverted, wherever possible, to pulp mills, 
but low-grade chips or chips from mix- 
tures of wood and bark may be used to 
advantage in structural board manufact- 
ure. 


Most of the pulp mills in British Co- 
lumbia are using, in varying degree, 
material that formerly was classified as 
waste. Powell River Co. has made ex- 
tensive advances in wood utilization, Pa- 
cific Mills, Ltd., is moving in this direc- 
tion at its big Ocean Falls mill, and the 
Woodfibre plant of B. C. Pulp & Paper 
Co. will be able to carry out more eco- 
nomical use of its raw materials with its 
new hydraulic barker in operation this 
year 


The first large pulp mill to be estab- 
lished in British Columbia, designed to 
operate almost exclssively on slabs and 
similar by-products from sawmill oper- 
ations, is that of Bloedel, Stewert & 
Welch, Ltd., at Port Alberni, whose 165 
ton kraft mill went into production last 
winter. Chips are from the company’s 
adjacent sawmill and shingle mill. 


H. R. MacMillian Export Co. in Van- 
couver plans to build a kraft mill on 
Vancouver Island. This development by 
a company previously engaged solely in 
the manufacture of lumber and plywood 
and its shipment to world markets signi- 
fies a growing recognition of the import- 
ance of making maximum use of wood 


fibers. 


In Eastern Canada, especially in the 
Great Lakes region, extensive use has 
been made of jack pine in recent years, 
and the success achieved by companies 
such as Marathon Paper Mills of Canada 
and Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. at Red 
Rock has set the groundwork for further 
expansion at the head of the Lakes. On 
the west coast the company that has made 
most effective use of pine is Sorg Pulp 
Co. 


Poplar as a pulpwood species is being 
developed on a large scale on Mani- 
toulin Island in Lake Huron by Ontario 
Paper Co., which has acquired several 
large tracts of forest there as well as cut- 
ting rights on other areas, and plans to 
develop them on a sustained yield basis. 


Powell River Co. has recently installed 
machinery with which it is hoped that 
all waste from groundwood screenings 
will be eliminated. A Jeffery shredder 
and Noble Wood refiner have been install- 
ed in the company’s old groundwood 
screen room 


Exhaustive tests are being conducted 
with these new machines to determine 
the maximum efficiency of each unit. The 
Jeffery shredder consists of several cir- 
cular knives designed to deal with fairly 
large wood chips, such as rejects from the 
knotter screens and which in the past 
have been a total loss. The wood re- 
finer operates like the grinder, revolving 
at 1800 RPM and giving a surface of ap- 
proximately 12,000 feet per minute. The 
rotor has small grooves milled into its 
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EXAMPLES OF NEW EQUIPMENT which are making possible conservation of fibers and making more fibers 
available for pulp and paper are these installations at the Powell River Co. A shredder (left) manufactured by 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. (drive is English Electric motor in foreground), and Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Refiner (at right) compose principal units of this equipment which are installed in the Powell River groundwood 


screen room. 


surface which act like dippers picking up 
an equal amount of stock each time they 
rotate. Grooved shoes are forced to the 
rotor, just as pulp blocks are forced to 
the grindstone through the use of hy- 
draulic cylinders to which the shoes are 
attached. The machine is equipped with 
21 shoes, all of which are not always in 
use, as treatments of various types of 
stock require different degrees of pres- 
sure which is accomplished by releasing 
or adding shoes. 

At Hull, Que., the E. B. Eddy Co. is 
experimenting with the use of aspen in 
pulp manufacturing, and in recent months, 
according to G. A. Franklin, technical 
director, aspen has been used in the pro- 
duction of a small percentage of both 
groundwood and bleached sulfite pulp. 

Columbia Cellulose Co., operating com- 
pany for Celanese Corp. of America, has 
initiated tests of cottonwood to determine 
whether this species can be satisfactorily 
used in the manufacture of high grade 
sulfite pulp at its proposed new mill at 
Port Edward, near Prince Rupert. Test 
shipments of cottonwood have been made 
from the Skeena valley to New York for 
laboratory research. 


EQUIPMENT FOR HIGH YIELD 


From a process standpoint, one of 
the most interesting trends in recent 
years has been the growth of the semi- 
chemical processes. Higher yields result 
and, in many instances, a superior prod- 
uct is obtained from the standpoint of 
specific use requirements. The Asplund 
process, for example, is finding an in- 
creasing application in the manufacture 
of relatively cheap pulp for use in wall- 
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board, insulating felt, and other lower 
grades of board. Concomitant with the 
development of the Asplund process has 
been the trend toward other semichemical 
procedures. The objectives are the same, 
namely, increased yield and greater ver- 
satility as regards species utilization. 

Another trend is the development of 
the ammonia-base sulfite process and the 
calcium-base sulfite process. The effects 
of these processes in fiber utilization, par- 
ticularly in so far as recovery is con- 
cerned, offer interesting possibilities for 
speculation. 

Also a part of the overall picture is the 
progress which has been made on bleach- 
ing. Higher yields and better products 
are resulting. Along these lines there is 
the possibility of cooking hardwoods by 
the neutral sulfite process and using chlo- 
rine largely as a pulping agent rather 
than as a bleaching agent, thereby pro- 
ducing products of higher brightness with 
yields in the range of 60%. The high 
hemicellulose content of such pulps, with 
its consequent ease of hydration and low- 
er power consumption, are interesting 
features. 

Important, also, is the use of bleached 
groundwood in printing papers as a sub- 
stitute in part for chemical pulps as well 
as the greater use of hardwoods and agri- 
cultural residues. This move should con- 
tribute greatly to extension of available 
wood supplies. To obtain the desired 
brightness by using a higher percentage 
of mechanical fibre of high yield is a 
real conservation measure. When to this 
is added the improved printability which 
has been said to result from such a 
change, the importance of the develop- 
ment is emphasized. 
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Equipment at Bathurst 


Inasmuch as a number of Southern 
mills were preparing to enter production 
on high yield pulps in 1948 it is of more 
than passing interest to examine the in- 
teresting high yield operation at Bathurst 
Power and Paper Co., Ltd., the Canadian 
mill which installed a kraft brown stock 
refining layout late in 1946. This is re- 
ported to be coming along very satisfac- 
torily since Gordon F. Allo, Bathurst con- 
trol superintendent, reported on it at 
Montreal in January of 1947. 

In order to obtain a greater yield of 
pulp from the wood used, a much rawer 
or harder pulp needed to be cooked. This 
meant knots, and many undisintegrated 
chips and fiber bundles exceedingly diffi- 
cult to wash free of black liquor. The 
problem was to refine in order that chips, 
knots and bundles could be broken down 
so that it was possible to obtain a sheet 
on the washers more easily washed free 
of residual liquor with reasonably low 
chemical losses. It was decided to refine 
the pulp while suspended in the hot alka- 
line cooking liquor before washing and 
before the removal of knots. 


It is now reported that, after a full 
year of continuous operation, there have 
been increased yields and, in addition, 
chemical consumption has been lowered, 
and pulp capacity has been increased. 
Briefly the general layout is as follows: 
Four digesters of 3,116 cubic feet capacity 
each, discharge into a central blow tank 
which holds four large cooks. In the blow 
tank pulp is diluted in the area around 
the agitator, with black liquor from the 
washers. A Foxboro consistency regu- 
lator controls the consistency to an aver- 
age of 3.25 per cent; temperature of stock 
leaving blow tank is approximately 175 
degrees Fahrenheit. From the bottom 
cone of the blow tank the regulated stock 
passes through a magnetic separator, a 
centrifugal pump and one Miami No. 6 
jordan to the Sutherland refiners. The 
three Sutherland refiners operate in par- 
allel, receiving their stock supply from 
the main header pipe which has a con- 
trolled by-pass returning to the blow 
tank. Refined stock from the Sutherlands 
drops by gravity to a small refined stock 
chest equipped with an agitator. From 
the refined stock chest the pulp is 
pumped to two Nyman-Swenson washers 
operating in parallel. The washed stock 
from the vacuum washers is broken up 
and diluted to 3.50 per cent consistency in 
a re-pulper, then drops by gravity to the 
storage chest. 

Pulp from the storage chest is pumped 
to the knotter head box where it is di- 
luted and fed by gravity to six Sher- 
brooke knotter screens. Accepted stock 
feeds by gravity to a vacuum thickener 
and drops from there to a storage chest. 
From here it is regulated to 3.25% con- 
sistency and pumped to a Miami No. 6 
jordan, then to three Sutherland refiners 
in parallel. 

R. G. Goodwin, Paper and Industrial 
Appliances, in his study Further Progess 
in Continuous Pulping, has compared 
straw pulps as made by three distinct 
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methods—rotary digester, low pressure; 
Chemipulper-Defibrator, high pressure; 
and the Morley Continuous Pulper using 
atmospheric pressure. 

Test data and straw pulps made in a 
rotary digester by standard procedures as 
used in a 9-point straw board mill were 
supplied for comparative tests. The 
Thames Board Mills, Purfleet, England, 
supplied the straw pulps made by the 
Morley Continuous Pulper. The Chemi- 
pulper-Defibrator straw pulps were pre- 
pared by Mr. Goodwin. Two English mills 
are presently using the patented atmos- 
pheric pressure straw cooking system. 
This system consists of (1) The straw 
cutting operation, (2) air blower or con- 
veyor for cut straw to hopper feeding No. 
1 tube, (3) four 24-inch diameter tubes 
which are approximately 30 feet long and 
equipped with screw conveyors. Each 
tube is equipped with an orifice discharge 
end by tapering the final 2% feet at a 10- 
degree angle. Two straw cutters are 
required to cut the air-dry wheat straw 
into approximately 2 to 3-inch lengths. 
The present operation requires approxi- 
mately 4,500 Ibs. of cut air-dry straw per 
hour. The caustic soda make-up tanks sup- 
ply 3% liquor as NaOH to the continuous 
pulping system. The Morley Continuous 
Pulper and auxiliary equipment requires 
approximately 7,000 cubic feet of building 
space, according to Mr. Goodwin. 

The air-dry cut straw drops into a pipe 
and is moved forward by a screw con- 
veyor. The cooking tubes are operated at 
full capacity throughout and in this man- 
ner mechanically aid the pulping opera- 
tion by rubbing out the hot and chemi- 
cally impregnated nodules of the straw. 
The straw is treated with a three per cent 
caustic soda solution at about 175 degrees 
F., recovered cooking liquor and steam. 
The air-dry straw consumes approxi- 
mately 9-10% NaOH and a cooking tem- 
perature of 200-205 degrees F. is main- 
tained. The cooking tubes operate at ap- 
proximately 25% consistency. The Mor- 
ley Continuous Pulper requires approxi- 
mately 2,000 Ibs. of steam per ton of pulp. 
The final tube is used as a washer and 
requires approximate 5,000-6,000 gallons 
of water per ton of straw pulp. The 
straw pulp is discharged from the washer 
tube at 69-70% yield based on straw as 
received which contains on the average 
approximately 12% moisture. The 9- 
point corrugating pulp is passed through 
a high-speed Emerson jordan immediate- 
ly following the Morley Continuous Pulp- 
er. The pulp is screened at this point and 
the rejects amount to approximately one 
per cent using a 25-cut plate. 

The Morley Continuous Pulper was 
made to continuously and at lower cost 
produce an improved quality 9-point 
straw pulp. Mr. Goodwin stresses that in 
the patent structure, proven by mill op- 
erating experience, the difference is 
mainly that the nodules are chemically 
impregnated and mechanically rubbed 
out at atmospheric pressure on a continu- 
ous cycle as compared to batch cooking 
at higher temperatures and longer cook- 
ing cycle which tends to degrade the 
finer fibers in its effort to impregnate and 
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DIFFERENT QUALITY OF FIBERS are produced with these high yield pulping machines at the new and very 
modern insulation board mill of Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. Top—Asplund Size C Defibrator. Below— 
A row of continuously fed Bauer Bros. No. 185 type Pulpers. How they are used is told on this page. 


treat the nodules. This continuous at- 
mospheric pressure straw cooking system 
requires approximately eighteen to twen- 
ty minutes to make a pulp suitable for 
9-point corrugating. The cooking time 
cycle may be regulated to adjust for vary- 
ing local straw conditions. 

Several tests, says Mr. Goodwin in his 
study, have been made using the Chemi- 
pulper-Defibrator equipment to make 9- 
point corrugating straw pulp continuous- 
ly. Test data is incomplete at this time 
on what may be possible using high pres- 
sures and a very short cooking cycle to 
make a straw pulp suitable for 9-point 
corrugating. 

Mr. Goodwin summarizes that “test data 
indicate that the continuous cooking of 
straw in the Chemipulper-Defibrator will 
make pulp equal to that now produced in 
the rotary digester for 9-point corrugat- 
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ing. The Morley Continuous Pulper using 
steam, chemical and atmospheric pressure 
is able to make a 9-point corrugating pulp 
which has better strength characteristic 
than either the rotary digester batch type 
operation, or the continuous system using 
the Chemipulper-Defibrator at high pres- 
sures and temperatures. The good stiff- 
ness characteristics of the straw pulp 
made in the Morley Continuous Pulper 
makes it possible to use a high percentage 
of waste papers in the 9-point corrugat- 
ing, and this same pulp may be used in 
tube stock and in other furnishes where 
rigid characteristics are required.” 


Simpson Mill Is Example 


A remarkable demonstration of im- 
proved wood utilization and also of 
equipment designed to produce high pulp 
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yield is the new insulation board products 
plant of Simpson Logging Co., which has 
been operating for a year at Shelton, 
Wash. 

This long-time leader in Far Western 
timber industries is logging clean in the 
woods and wood “left-overs” from saw- 
mill and plywood operations are being fed 
to the new board mill. Only two trees are 
felled today where three were formerly 
cut, and yet Simpson is making 35% more 
building materials. 

A portion of chips go to an Asplund 
Size C Defibrator, supplied by American 
Defibrator Co., providing a percentage of 
long-fibered stock. In the Asplund ma- 
chine, there is a screw feed and it de- 
fibrates chips under steam pressure be- 
tween a rotating disc and a stationary 
disc. Three Babcock & Wilcox rotary di- 
gesters cook another larger portion of 
chips and these are conveyed to a battery 
of No. 185 type Bauer Bros. Pulpers. In 
the Bauers, it is a different process than 
in the Asplund Defibrator, in that hot 
water is used instead of steam; there is 
no pressure used and both of the Bauer 
discs are revolving. 

In the Bauers, the temperature of water 
and quantity of chips governs freeness 
and their operation permits products of 
different freeness. In the blending box 
ahead of the decker and machine chests 
and the Fourdrinier machine, one feed 
pipe leads from the Asplund, two from 
the Bauers and one from the broke box. 
Thus, this mill is an example of varied 
stock preparation with these machines. 

One of the most interesting expansions 
along high-yield lines in the South is tak- 
ing place at Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., 
Brunswick, Ga., a mill allied with Mead 
and Scott. A several million dollar pro- 
gram here is designed not for increased 
capacity, necessarily, but for getting more 
yield per unit of wood. 

Here is what Brunswick is doing: re- 
arranging woodyard and adding conveyor 
equipment; rearranging method of un- 
loading from cars; adding to chipper ca- 
pacity; adding to drum barker capacity; 
adding to chip bin and digester capacity; 
erecting new recovery system; installing 
new lime kiln; completing additional wa- 
ter system and bleach plant. These and 
other improvements (May, 1948, issue of 
PULP & PAPER) all tend in one way or 
another to offset the increasing cost of 
pulpwood through higher yield—for high 
yield progress is not categorically con- 
fined to cooking processes alone. 

Another Southern program along the 
same lines is seen in activities of National 
Container Corp. at Jacksonville and Big 
Island. The latter improvements include 
a Chemipulper-Defibrator system. 


RECLAIMING PAPER AND RAGS 


Although the rag industry is not 
large in terms of overall tonnage figures, 
it would seem attention to the shortages 
of raw materials caused by shortages of 
rags and especially by the admixture of 
synthetic fibers into various textiles is 
important, an Middle West research of- 
ficial told PULP & PAPER, The latter, of 
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DR. HARRY LEWIS (left) of Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., who suggests that tex- 
tile mills segregate rags according to furnish to 
help paper mills to reclaim rags containing resins. 


DR. EDWARD G. LOCKE (right), of U. S. Pacific 
Northwest Forest Range and Experiment Station, 
Portland, Ore., says: “Additional expansion of 
pulp and paper in the Pacific Northwest must be 
predicated on thinnings from second growth 
stands, sawmill left-overs and salvage from log- 
ging operations destined primarily for plywood 
and sawlogs. This limits development largely to 
kraft and high-yield semi-chemical pulping. Un- 
doubtedly, the container board industry is due for 
expansion.” 


Dr. Locke told PULP & PAPER the Portland station 
will expand its study of Northwest alder man- 
agement, and said several labs are studying its 
possible uses for pulp. 


course, raises very difficult problems 
from the standpoint of processing. 

In an effort to meet this situation from 
a long-range standpoint, there is an in- 
teresting experiment going forward in 
Texas where cotton is being grown ex- 
perimentally for the purpose of determin- 
ing the economic and technical aspects 
of the production of cotton for the rag 
paper industry. 

The reprocessing of waste paper has 
always been an important means of re- 
covering or salvaging fiber. Most import- 
ant from a tonnage standpoint is the 
paperboard industry, although one should 
not overlook the deinking of waste for 
use in publication papers. These various 
recovery processes are being complicated 
by the use of wet strength resins and by 
the development of certain new types of 
inks. From a percentage standpoint, the 
quantity of paper which is being treated 
for wet strength is not particularly large. 
Its occurrence, however, in small fractions 
of the waste raises certain problems of 
identification and processing that are out 
of proportion to the percentage of that 
occurrence. One of the means which has 
been developed for reworking such waste 
is the Steam Jet Process, introduced by 
American Cyanamid and Chemical Co. 

Centering attention on the economic 
trends which “enhance the importance 
of using all the waste that can be col- 
lected” Dr. Ruth Shallcross of the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry, points out that 
rags make up a small though important 
proportion of the whole, their consump- 
tion declining slowly and steadily for 
several years. The consumption of straw 
and other fibrous materials is, as yet, 
very small in comparison with the whole. 
In 1947 wood pulp comprised 59% of the 
total cansumption of all fibrous mate- 
rials and waste paper 35%, the others 
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mking up the 6%. Before World War I] 
the status of waste paper was only 28 
or 29% of the total fibrous materials, 
All signs point to a continuing gain, and 
the gain during and since the war has 
been rather spectacular. 

“Cost of pulpwood is destined to in- 
crease rather than the reverse,” says Dr, 
Shallcross, “because of its growing scarci- 
ty, and of higher labor costs, and also 
because of the economic unavailability 
of much of the supply.” She points out 
that future pulpwood supply must be 
largely second growth, which costs more 
than virgin wood. Conclusion: “the mills 
will be forced to turn more and more to 
waste paper where at all possible.” It 
is estimated that the number of mills 
using waste paper since the beginning ot 
the war has about doubled. 

Dr. Shallcross states categorically that 
it would seem, from a study of the pulp- 
wood situation, that it is “economically 
imperative that we turn our attention to 
the utilization of more waste paper’— 
but she warns that if the paper and 
paperboard mills must look forward to 
ever-increasing costs as the result of the 
increased use of wet-strength agents, 
then mills may have to turn elsewhere 
for fibrous materials, perhaps to agri- 
cultural residues and the like, or to new 
growth of specific materials. What we 
must do, Dr. Shallcross says, is find out 
whether waste paper as a raw material is, 
like pulpwood, subject to the laws of in- 
creasing costs or whether, by our in- 
genuity, we can learn how to utilize the 
good fibers in waste paper without great 
expense, even though perhaps enmeshed 
in wet-strength resins. 

There is everywhere ample evidence 
that both the public and the industry is 
aware of the possibility and the need. 
This Spring the City of New York got 
together and sold over 1,000 tons of old 
printed matter to a New Jersey mill. The 
mill got raw supply, but New York also 
profited—not merely on the sale of the 
paper. It saved $1,500,000 yearly in ware- 
house rentals! This raises the interesting 
question as to how much waste paper is 
already available in warehouses and attics 
—paper made before the advent of wet- 
strength. One year supply for the indus- 
try? Five years? It could be ten years, if 
people and municipalities were willing 
to clean house and an efficient collection 
system could be set up. 

The users of waste paper are not the 
only mills which have developed a serious 
headache due to a change in the ingredi- 
ents of raw supply. The rag mills have 
their troubles, too. Dr. Harry Lewis, of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, has 
made a study of that situation. He points 
out, as background, that in 1940 the writ- 
ing paper mills were using 50,000 tons of 
rags, while in 1944 the tonnage had 
jumped to 100,000 tons. The tonnage rep- 
resents only about 10 to 15% of the over- 
all rags consumed by the industry, but it 
may be identified as the quality cream. 
Use of rags was once a simple matter. 
But now there has been introduced in 
men’s collars, for example, cellulose ace- 
tate. Now there are a dozen or more 
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resins possible in rags—the acrylates, the 
alkyds, the cellulose ethers and other 
esters, synthetic ribbers, vinyl resins, or 
coumarine-indene resins, to mention only 
a few. Certain dyed rags present new 
problems, as in the case of vat-dyed 
kahkis prevalent in war time. 

The solution, says Dr. Lewis, is not 
easy. First thought is always to identify 
the rags and reject the unsuitable ones. 
It is not easy, as any paper mill man 
knows. Another solution is to remove 
resins before rags are cooked, by some 
powerful organic solvent. But the multi- 
plicity of the possible resins in the con- 
tents makes this a dangerous approach. A 
third approach—and Dr. Lewis admits it 
is a tough one—would be to develop a 
cooking procedure which would dissolve 
the resins without affecting the cellulose. 

The solution recommended by Dr. 
Lewis is for the textile mills (he is 
speaking of cuttings) to segregate the 
rags at their mills by furnish. Research 
would be necessary to set up standards, 
and such research might well be coopera- 
tive between the textile industry and the 
paper industry. 

“Waste dealers, textile manufacturers, 
and fine paper mills are all bound to- 
gether in the situation,” Dr. Lewis said. 
The paper mills are painfully cognizant 
of the problem, but the textile mills seem 
blissfully unaware, principally because 
they are twice removed from the manu- 
facture of fine papers. And resin manu- 
facturers are just beginning to become 
interested in the problem. Certainly a 
great many industries are affected, tech- 
nically and economically. 

Dr. Lewis feels the situation can be 
solved, but he admits it is not nearing 
perfect solution at this time. And he is 
insistant on the point that the procure- 
ment of 50,000 tons annually of cotton 
fibers at low cost ‘is certainly essential 
to the current operation of fine paper 
mills. His big point in the rag situation 
is this: Cooperation (of industries af- 
fected) beyond the bounds of past ex- 
perience will be necessary to insure the 
supply of rags of necessary quality and 
volume. 


MORE FIBERS FROM DE-INKING 


De-inking as a means of reclaiming 
fibers for papermaking, especially for cul- 
tural printing papers, has been an eco- 
nomically successful process in the Middle 
West for many years. But according to 
some of the leaders in this field, inter- 
viewed by PULP & PAPER during calls on 
the mills in that area, much more can be 
achieved in this direction. 

Presently, the Middle West mills alone 
reclaim about 30,000 tons of paper, 
achieving only about 65% retention in 
the reclaiming process. Among the mills 
which are prominent in de-inking are 
Bergstrom Paper Co. and Combined 
Locks Paper Co. in Wisconsin; Michigan 
Paper Co. of Plainwell, Allied Paper 
Mills, St. Regis at Kalamazoo, Rex Paper 
Co., and the Champion, Mead and Ox- 
ford mills in Ohio. 

Here is a symposium of the ideas which 
Several leaders of the Middle West de- 
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DWIGHT L. STOCKER (left), President and Gen. 
Mgr., Michigan Paper Co. of Plainwell, which 
has recently successfully introduced 80% de-inked 
stock for newsprint paper production. 


F. B. OLDHAM (right), President of American In- 
dustrial Co., 68 Main St., Buffalo 2, New York, 
whose company has developed one of the new 
processes for the de-inking of newsprint for 
newsprint manufacture. “We are building a mill 
at Gary, Ind., where newsprint will be made by 
our process and we are making plans for a large 
newsprint mill in New York City,” he wrote PULP 
& PAPER recently. 


inking mills expressed to PULP & PAPER 
in personal interviews: 


1. A greater retention of fibers can be 
achieved, with probably only a 10% loss 
instead of the present average loss of 
35%. 


2. About 15 million tons of waste paper 
and board could be collected. Only about 
half of that amount is now being col- 
lected. 


3. A greater portion of the waste paper 
collected might be directed to fine paper 
mills, instead of virtually all of it going to 
board mills, as is presently the case. 


4. Ink manufacturers could produce 
inks mixed with chemicals which would 
facilitate de-inking. Combined Locks Pa- 
per Co., at Combined Locks, Wis., has for 
years been supplied with phone direc- 
tories printed with a special bleachable 
ink and the mill has its own SO, bleach- 


ing process. 


5. Publishers of Time, Life, Colliers and 
other big circulation magazines can, bene- 
fit themselves and assure a paper sup- 
ply for their publications if they take an 
aggressive part in this enterprise. They 
could make research pay dividends for 


themselves by studying ways and means’ 


of increasing de-inking retention, and 
they are in a position to do a great deal 
through their far-flung control over 
printing and paper use and distribution. 


6. The hope of these de-inking mills, 
of course, is that they could get enough 
de-inking recovery to bring some reduc- 
tion in prices of market wood pulp. 


There are several de-inking processes. 
Manufacturers of equipment have oppor- 
tunities to further modernize ‘these proc- 
esses. Some of the equipment has had to 
be made in the mills’ own machine shops. 
Generally, these steps are followed in de- 
inking: 


1. Defibering. Defibrators, beater-rod 
mills and shredding with a hog. 


2. Alkalizing. Alkali cooking to dissolve 
binders of ink. 
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3. Washing. Usually a standard decker 
system. 

4. Screening. 

5. Sand settling. 

6. Bleaching. Calcium hypochlorite or 
sodium hypochlorite bleaching of one to 
three hours is generally practiced. The 
new trend is to two stage or multiple 
stage bleaching instead of just single 
stage. 


De-Inking of Paper 


The pulp situation centered tremen- 
dous interest in 1947 and this year on 
de-inking, 

One of the developments is making 
of newsprint from 80% deinked stock at 
Michigan Paper Co of Plainwell. 

Sheffield Paper Mills, Saugerties, N. 
Y., was purchased in Dec., 1946, by Buffurn 
& Co., Chicago, for the express purpose 
of manufacturing de-inked newsprint 
from waste stock in a cold process de- 
veloped by F. B. Oldham of Buffalo. At 
that time there was projected a sizable 
corporation to operate de-inking mills, 
but in a organization of Sheffield this 
project did not appear, and Mr. Oldham 
—not a member of the new group—has 
worked out arrangements for the use of 
his process in two other mills. Active 
direction of the Sheffield mill is now 
under publishing interests represented 
by. the St. Lewis Dispatch, Indianapolis 
News, Dayton Daily News, and Fairchild 
Publications of New York City. Edgar 
W. B. Fairchild, president of Fairchild 
Publications, was selected as president 
of the operation at Saugerties. But Mr. 
Fairchild told PULP & PAPER in April 
that the operation has not been practical, 
that they are not de-inking now and that 
the mill is for sale. 

It should be noted definitely that the 
growth of de-inking is not entirely based 
on the tight supply of newsprint. Many 
of the’ improvements in de-inking proces- 
ses are tied directly to the need for what 
have become the very direct competitors 
of newspapers—the big magazines. And 
some are to bolster the supply of business 
and industrial magazines. 

One very large company with mills in 
the Midwest and South has informed 
PULP & PAPER that it is using the hot 
process, using a chlorine bleach. This 
company gets out approximately 80 tons 
per day of de-inked pulp. The vice- 
president in charge of research and en- 
gineering states that they “make no 
special provision for segregation of wet 
strength paper. We sort only for ground- 
wood and dirt-producing papers.” 

Sorg Paper Co., Middleton, Ohio, has 
reworked certain kinds of paper for 
several years. Because of the nature of 
the waste (mostly coated stock) it has 
always been handled by cooking for 
several hours under pressure in rotaries 
with a mild alkali. The material is then 
washed and bleached with conventional 
washer equipment. The bleaching dgent 
is calcium hypochlorite, and about 12 
tons per day are produced. The bleached 
product is used either as slush or wet 
machine laps. 

According to R. B. Roe, Technical Di- 
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DIMENSIONS OF FIBERS FROM VARIOUS PLANTS AND WOODS 





























Ratio- 

Fiber Length Diameter ‘Av. length 

Min. Ave. Max. Min. Ave. diameter 
Wheat, barley, oats, rye straws 680 1,480 24 7 F383 111:1 
I a ae 650 1,450 14 5 8.5 170:1 
Esparto grass .............. FALE TEED oat 510 1,100 -— 3: 120:1 
| SA Fe a a eee 1,450 2,700 27 7 140 192:1 
Sugarcane bagasse ............................ 800 1,700 x 10 20.0 85:1 
EE a a Ra 500 =: 1,500 2 «614—s «18.1 84:1 
Nee nnn en ieee! cites “i> puntos 3,000 See 75:1 
meee 2,700 32 85:1 
aikecls 1,000 26 38:1 
pear 1,600 32 50:1 





rector, they have followed no particular 
procedure in handling wet strength and 
other special types of waste, other than 
to try to avoid them. Those kinds of 
waste, such as blue-print, which respond 
satisfactorily to an alkaline cook, are 
frequently handled. Wet strength papers 
containing resins are avoided as far as 
possible. 

Said Mr. Roe: “Although the present 
world shortage of wood pulp makes the 
utilization of waste paper particularly de- 
sirable, this company does not plan to 
enlarge or increase the capacity of the 
present equipment.” 

The Wheeler Paper Corp., Albany, N. Y., 
has been making a specialty of de-inked 
pulp by a eold water process and has 
been advertising this fact to non-integrat- 
ed mills, stating that it can produce pulp 
to specifications which can be used for 
purpose “from facial tissue to board.” 

It is known that the St. Regis Paper 
Co. has been having pioneer success with 
its waste paper pulping process at its 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, mill, as a result 
of redesign of its equipment to increase 
production. 

A similar system is having marked 
success at Newton Falls Paper Mill, Inc., 
Newton Falls, New Yory. Here waste— 
chiefly ledger stock and magazine stock 
—is treated in a 14-foot Hydrapulper 
which has been charged with water at 
160 degrees Fahrenheit into which has 
been introduced Solozone bleaching agent 
with caustic soda, about one and a half 
percent of each. The stock then proceeds 
to two cook tanks of 12,000 pounds capaci- 
ty each. 

Apparently the Shartle-Dilts Hydra- 
pulper action is particularly good for 
preparatory on de-inked pulps. When 
equipped with a junk remover and rag- 
ger, followed by a grit remover system, 
the dirtiest stock appears to be quickly 
slushed, cleaned and made ready to re- 
fine. Operated alone, it handles virgin 
pulp and clean mixed papers, reducing 
them quickly, ready for refining to run 
liner and other fine grades. 

Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
is also having excellent results in re- 
claiming waste and improvements and 
additions are under- way at this mill 
which should be in operation by mid- 
summer. This, too, is the hot process 
with Hydrapulper preparatory. 

The process involving Solozone has 
been restricted due to the tremendous 
demand for this product for ordinary 
bleaching, but it is expected that supply 
will improve. 

Admittedly, the development of wet 
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DR. E. C. LATHROP (left), Head of the Agricultural 
Residues Div., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Peoria 5, 
Ull., and (right) S. 1. ARONOVSKY, also of the Peoria 
Laboratory and Chairman of TAPPI’s Agricultural 
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A report on the work of these men with wheat straw 
is published on these pages. 


strength papers has been a mixed bless- 
ing when de-inking is considered. But, 
as one paper mill man pointed out, it is 
unfair to make a villian of wet strength 
papers—for they are a real contribution to 
the industry and were not designed as 
broke. Nevertheless, developers of wet 
strength resins have carried on con- 
siderable research in the repulping of 
wet strength papers. Notable is Technical 
Bulletin No. 18 “The Steam Jet Process 
for Repulping Wet Strength Paper” is- 
sued by the Paper Chemicals Department 
of American Cyanamid. The essence of 
steam jet process consists in treatment 
of the wet strength paper at fairly high 
consistency in a beater with the roll 
raised off the bed plate; introduction of 
high-pressure steam through nozzles lo- 
cated at specific points adjacent to the 
backfall of the beater; and maintenance 
of suitable temperature and pH con- 
ditions. This procedure has been in use 
commercially for more than a year in at 
least one mill and is said to offer the 
possibility of eliminating to a large ex- 
tent the drawbacks to economical and 
convenient. re-use of melamine resin 
treated paper. 


The basic problem in reclamation of 
paper is to a large extent the deterioration 
that has taken place in the gathering and 
assembly of waste. In a less hectic econ- 
omy waste paper was available in greater 
quantities, at lower cost, and represented 
a product which was almost standardized. 
This is no longer the case except in the 
happy view of those mills which have 
discovered a dependable high standard 
source. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has also entered 
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the de-inking field with a product and 
claims notable success in tests in a Mid- 
west mill manufacturing magazine paper, 


WHEAT STRAW FOR FINE PAPERS 


In the development of agricultural 
residues for fiber, the spotlight this year 
is shining brightly on the Department of 
Agriculture’s Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria, Ill., where years of 
work on a process for using wheat straw 
to make magazine, book, litho, offset and 
other fine papers has reached a point 
where it is ready for mill scale trial. In 
fact, it is understood the process already 
is being used successfully in Holland. 

This is going far beyond the present use 
of only about 600,000 tons annually of 
straw for making strawboard in about 25 
mills of this type in the Middle West. 

A number of years ago there was quite 
a little interest aroused over the possibil- 
ity of paper being made from corn stalks. 
The Maizewood Insulation Co., of Du- 
buque, Iowa, operating the only pulp mill 
in that part of the country, is still making 
about 55 tons daily of pulp from mixture 
of corn stalks, wood, flax, hemp and straw, 
and uses Biggs and Manitowoc digesters, 
a Marcy rod mill, Vortex beaters, Claflin 
refiner, and a Fourdrinier ahead of Coe 
dryer. 

Dr. E. C. Lathrop, head of the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration at Peoria, 
told PULP & PAPER that “a number of 
important paper organizations have been 
discussing the possibility of pilot plant 
runs on this sodium sulfite process for 
fine papers.” . 

S. I. Aronovsky, chairman of TAPPI’s 
agricultural residues committee, and Dr. 
Lathrop undertook the work at the lab- 
oratory “in the belief that the time must 
come when our viewpoint towards cellu- 
lose sources in this country would have 
to undergo a pronounced change,” said 
Dr. Lathrop. “We recognized that the eco- 
nomics of straw procurement was prob- 
ably the bottleneck and this was the first 
problem that I undertook in our work. 
You may be interested to know that it 
took just seven years to bring about the 
meetings at the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory (beginning in 1945). 

“T believe that the economic crossroads 
between wheat straw, which was pro- 
duced in this country last year in the sum 
of 95 million tons and of which we believe 
at least 40 million tons were burned or 
utterly wasted, and pulpwood has just 
about been reached,” he said. “You will 
note that we believe that fine straw pulps 
will find their place as blends with cer- 
tain wood pulps in the manufacture of a 
wide variety of :specialty’ papers This 
usage can greatly increase our raw Ma- 
terial cellulose resources .and I believe 
produce more valuable papers than we 
are producing at the present.time.” 

He also pointed out the increasing use 
of flax seed straw bast fiber..in the pro- 
duction of cigaret and other fine papers. 

Messrs. Aronovsky, Ernst, Sutcliffe, 
Nelson in a paper entitled Agricultural 
Residue Pulps—Comparison of Pulping 
Processes (presented at New York Paper 
Week) revealed: 
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This development has been enhanced 
by progress made in the increased mech- 
ganization and efficiency in collecting and 
baling agricultural residues, particularly 
cereal grain straws—and by an increasing 
awareness of the great economic loss en- 
tailed by the insufficient utilization of 
agricultural residues. 

One of the experiments was with com- 
bine straw from soft winter wheat, Wis- 
consin Pedigree, grown in central Illinois 
in 1943. 


Pulps were screened through an 8-cut 


slotted screen plate, it being determined | 


that larger slots (4-cut plate) yielded 
only slightly larger amounts of screened 
pulp. The bleach consumption of the 
pulps was determined by the single-stage 
hypochlorite method on a 10-gram sam- 
ple. Large-scale bleaching was on two- 
pound samples of screened pulp in three 
stages: chlorination with chlorine water; 
treating washed chlorinated pulp with one 
per cent NaOH; and bleaching washed 
pulp with the remainder of the chlorine 
as hypochlorite at 12 per cent consistency 
and 35 to 40 degrees Centigrade for one 
hour or exhaustion of the chlorine, wash- 
ing until free from hypochlorite, acidify- 
ing slightly with H,SO, and washing the 
residual until washings were neutral. 

A series of cooks were undertaken to 
determine the effect of varying ratios of 
total liquid to straw, and these ratios var- 
ied from 5:1 to 8:1. It was shown that 
although there was no significant differ- 
ence in the pulp yields and in the chemi- 
cal and physical properties of the pulps, 
there was a trend toward better and 
stronger pulps with increasing ratio of 
total liquid to straw. The ratio of 7:1 
was selected for the remainder of the 
pulping experiments discussed here. Other 
constant cooking conditions: cook tem- 
perature of 100 psi steam pressure, cook- 
ing time of two hours at maximum tem- 
perature. Yields of crude pulp and 
screenings decreased regularly with in- 
creasing amounts of caustic soda used for 
pulping, whereas the yields of screened 
pulp showed little change. The quality of 
screened pulp, however, as indicated by 
decreased ash and lignin content, de- 
creased permanganate number and chlo- 
rine consumption (to produce brightness 
of 70) and better strength characteristics, 
increased with amounts of caustic soda 
used. It appeared that 12% sodium hy- 
droxide, basis straw weight, was the min- 
imum chemical requirement to produce 
a satisfactory pulp under the conditions of 
these experiments. 

Kraft pulps were made under the same 
conditions. Cooking chemical consisted of 
two parts sodium hydroxide to one part 
sodium sulfide, and the total amounts 
varied from six to 16% of the weight of 
dry straw. Yields of screened pulp were 
somewhat larger, and yield of screenings 
somewhat smaller, than in the soda proc- 
ess. Strength properties were only slight- 
ly lower. Cooking with 12% kraft chem- 
icals was indicated by the data of the ex- 
periment. 

Experiments were also carried forward 
on pulping wheat straw with varying 
(Continued on page 163) 
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PULP DIGESTION EQUIPMENT in the Northern Regional Research Laboratory: (1) and (2) stainless steel, 
12-gallon capacity autoclaves; (3) blow line; (4) blow pit with perforated stainless steel false bottom; 
(5) spray tower for removal of noxious fumes and gases. 
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1948 Is Biggest Year 


FOR COMPLETING PROJECTS 


North American pulp and paper in- 

dustry has been its No. 1 subject 
of interest and discussion for three years 
running now. But back in 1945 and 1946 
very few would have thought that by far 
the greatest part of this expansion would 
not be taking place until 1948. 

This is the big year, principally because 
so many expansion projects were pushed 
along and delayed time after time, by 
lack of materials, delayed deliveries of 
equipment and generally unsettled con- 
ditions following the close of World War 
Il. 

For three consecutive years now, PULP 
& PAPER, through its staff of traveling 
_ field editors in every region of pulp and 
paper production in North America from 
Canada to Mexico and coast to coast, has 
conducted a mill-to-mill survey of expan- 


Bort Am: and modernization of the 


sion and modernization programs. Again 
re-checking the data collected in these 
recurrent surveys, it is revealed that the 
greatest part of this program is still un- 


_ finished. Actually, it is very probable 


that at least a half-million tons of added 
production may not even be completed 
this year. 

Over one billion dollars is being spent 
on these projects annually. 

PULP & PAPER’S survey shows that 
nearly 3,000,000 tons annually of added 
pulp production in the U.S., Canada, New- 
foundland and Mexico is being achieved 
in this 3-year program, bringing total 
capacity for pulp on the continent to 
about 19,500,000 tons in 1949. Expansion 
in the United States is calculated at 
1,956,000 tons annually of pulp with 1,- 
150,000 tons in the South. On the Pacific 
Coast of both Canada and U. S. it is 
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THIS CHART SHOWS the steady upward trend of per capita consumption of paper in the United States—at a 
faster pace than population growth. Perhaps Cola Parker, president of Kimberly-Clark Corp. and this year the 
new president of American Paper and Pulp Association (which prepared this chart) has the explanation. He 
says: “This is one industry whose production, as it increases, also forces increased demand. Use of paper is 
an index to civilization itself; as civilization spread, demand for paper again increases.” In another chart in 
this section, the rise of production and consumption of paper since 1860 is shown. Apparent consumption is 


production plus imports less exports. 
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NEW PAPER MACHINES FOR U. S. MILLS 


(According to survey by American Paper & Pulp 
Assn., and its divisions) 


— Number of Machines — 
1946 1947 1948 Total 
eee 5 
ee 2 
Tissue Paper .................. 5 ll 


mrete Pager ................... .. 3 
Sulfite Wrap a 
Groundwood Paper ... 1 

Newsprint 


Sl mei acwcn 


‘510,000 tons, not counting two or three 


projects in formative stage. 

In pulp and board, the continental total 
of added annual tonnage in the entire 
postwar expansion period is about 3,700,- 
000 tons, with 3,125,000 tons being added 
in the United States alone, and approxi- 
mately half of that amount in the South. 
Slightly over a million tons are being 
added in Midwest and Northeast states, 
On the Pacific Coast of U. S. and Canada 
about 600,000 tons are being added. Ag- 
gregate capacity for paper on the entire 
continent, on completion of this program, 
would be brought to 27,600,000 tons. 

It is interesting that the calculations 
arrived at through the independent sur- 
vey of PULP & PAPER editors are strik- 
ingly in close accord with the surveys on 
United States capacities alone, made by 
the U. S. Pulp Producers Association and 
the American Pulp & Paper Association, 
with the assistance of its divisions and 
the National Paperboard Association. 
These survey figures are also published 
in this section. The slight disparity in 
figures for paper mill expansion, for in- 
stance, could be mostly attributed to the 
fact that in our survey we adopted 300 
working days for a year while American 
Pulp & Paper Association used 310 days 
in projecting calculated daily tonnages. 

The paper industry associations in 1946 
estimated 3,000,000 tons of added annual 
paper and board capacity in the United 
States would be installed by 1948, with 
all but 500,000 tons to be installed by 
Jan. 1, 1948. Unforeseen delays resulted 
in the collapse of this program. A survey 
completed and announced by the APPA 
on Dec. 11, 1947, showed the three-year 
expansion figure has increased to 3,258,860 
tons, annual capacity, virtually confirm- 
ing the figures announced in our North 
American Review Number last April, 
based on PULP & PAPER’S survey. 

The APPA reports that of this expan- 
sion, 1,765,320 tons remained to be put 
into operation in 1948. By grades, its 
figures for expansion over the three-year 
period are broken down as follows: 


Tons-Annual 


WOR eee 1,372,060 
Paperboard .....................- 1,410,950 
Building Board ................ 475,850 

RR Rare Pema E. 3,258,860 


The APPA has calculated that total 
paper machine capacity for the United 
States alone will be brought to more than 
23,500,000 tons annually on a 6-day 24-hr. 
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(Copyright, 1947, by PULP & PAPER) 
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U. S. - Canada 


RESULTS OF SURVEY OF THREE YEARS OF EXPANSION 
MADE BY EDITORS OF PULP & PAPER IN ALL 
REGIONS OF NORTH AMERICA 


Daily Capacity in Tons 





U. S. Only 





Canada 





South (U. S.) 





Pacific Coast (U.S. - Canada) 





Midwest - East (U.S.) 





Eastern Canada - Newfoundland 





Mexico 








—Pulp— —Paper— 
To Be Added To Be Added 
In 1946 by 1948 In 1946 by 1948 
55,000 9,234 80,000 11,620 
36,700 6,484 64,533 10,415 
18,300 2,750 16,450 1,205 
14,225 3,840 19,000 5,180 
8,710 1,694 6,472 1,945 
13,300 1,715 40;000 3,615 
12,000 1,985 13,000 880 
105 416 330 486 








week basis by the time this program is 
completed. 


President Cola G. Parker of APPA said 
that, after allowing for inventory build- 
ing to normal, he figured a 95% year-end 
production ratio in 1948 with production 
of 22,100,000 tons would satisfy demand. 


Barring disruption of war or defense 
controls, Mr. Parker said recent APPA 
calculations indicated paper consumption 
of 30,000,000 tons in the U. S. in 1950, 
or 400 lbs. per capita for a population of 
150,000,000, with 5,000,000 tons imported 
and 25,000,000 tons made on U. S. ma- 
chines. 


EXPANSION IN NORTHEAST 


NUMBER of the expansion pro- 
A grams previewed in the 1947 North 

American Review Number for the 
eastern seaboard states are now com- 
pleted. 

It is still true that the general trend of 
expansion in this area is based on hard- 
woods and new sulfite cooking processes, 
and on groundwood processes taking ad- 
vantage of improved bleaching techniques. 
But it is also worthy of note that some of 
the expansion is in the “making more 
fibers” category—the processing of waste 
paper. The improvements at Fitchburg 
Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass., which 
was to be completed this spring, and the 
expansion of facilities in Newton Falls 
Paper Mill, Inc., Newton Falls, N. Y., are 
in that classification. 

Another facet of expansion coming up 
in this area is in the board field. The 
east is taking its place with other areas 
in increased attention to this market. It 
is said that National Gypsum Co., Buf- 
falo, is now examining equipment data 
for a new board mill. It already has its 
new combination felt and paper machine 
in the Jersey area. The three trends 
visible in a projection toward 1950 are still 
these: Efforts to capitalize on popularity 
of tissue uses, attention to paperboard 
and specialty papers for use in the ever- 
widening package field, and the new and 
converted book paper machines with coat- 
ing on the machine. 

Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., 
is moving toward getting into production 
on its new Rice, Barton machine along 
with other improvements. W. C. Hamil- 
ton & Sons, Miquon, Pa., is under way 
with its new machine. Gibraltar Corru- 
gated Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J., 
went into production and then set down 
for improvements based on commercial 
runs. These improvements, dealing chiefly 
with pulp treatment, were expected to be 
completed this spring. 

Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., com- 
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pleted its 200-ton sulfate mill. The old 
international mill now owned by Scott 
Paper Co. at Fort Edwards, N. Y., is op- 
erating the machines installed there in 
1945 and late in 1946. International at 
Palmer, N. Y., has substantially increased 
production on bleached groundwood. 

The renovated pulping operations of 
B-F-D Company at Ogdensburg have 
come to completion and are now produc- 
ing 200 tons daily for the Ogdensburg 
machines and for the Plattsburg mill. At 
the latter location a new machine will 
soon be in operation, and a new plant ad- 
dition is being erected for expansion in 
their production of molded pulp products. 

Equipment which will double the out- 
put at New York and Pennsylvania Co., 
owned partly by Curtis Publishing Co., 
at Lock Haven, Pa., is now under way 
after considerable delay beyond control 
of the management. The new machine 
adds 125 tons daily. The improvements 
at Seaman Paper Co., Otter River, Mass., 
including beaters, pulper, and ventilating 
equipment, are in; and Hopper Paper Co., 
Reading, Pa., has completed improve- 
ments. 


Westfield River Paper Co., with two 
mills in Massachusetts and two mills in 
Pennsylvania, has an expansion program 
which will soon get under way. It will 
be a long-term project and details are 
not available. Riegel Paper Co., Milford, 
N. J., put its new glassine machine into 
operation, and work is being completed 


MIDDLE WEST 


Middle West expansion has bulged 
pretty heavily into 1948. Starting up this 
spring in Ohio were the new 175-inch 
Fourdrinier at Chillicothe Paper Co., in- 
creasing that mill’s output by 60%, and 
the new rebuilt machine for American 
Envelope Co., moved from Miamisburg to 
West Carrollton, and doubling fine papers 
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A SURVEY OF PROJECTED U. S. 
PULP EXPANSION 





(By the United States Pulp Prod Association) 
Yearly Pulp Produc- 
ing Capacity in Tons 

1947 1948 
Teel: Se, ee ss. 2,891,942 2,855,221 
Maximum Bleaching ............ 1,984,237 1,942,815 
Total Gultete oo .......... 5,495,495 6,466,353 


... 1,413,396 1,559,509 
504,801 538,424 
Semichemical and Chemfibre.. 481,659 577,574 











Cpe cS 2,446,116 2,579,716 
Defibrated and Exploded........ 895,069 930,124 
Asplund and Exploded............ 601,769 671,074 
Chemipulp 243,000 259,050 
ek Aah eee Rei 74,029 75,707 

TOTAL 17,031,513 18,455,567 





By Regions: 1947 1948 














New England 1,604,504 1,667,964 
Mid-Atlantic . .. 1,143,223 1,172,155 
Lake States .. 1,842,292 1,894,650 
Pacific Coast 2,175,078 2,334,997 
South 6,024,014 6,953,353 

TOTAL 12,789,111 14,023,119 





Note—The above projected capacity data for 
1948 is strikingly similar to the figures arrived 
at independently by PULP & PAPER in its 
own survey published on this page. 


on the glassine conversion of Sonoco 
Products, Rockingham, N. C. 

Byron, Weston Co., Dalton, Mass., com- 
pleted the modernization of its paper ma- 
chines and plant addition for new finish- 
ing equipment. 

St. Regis has completed the jump from 
80,000 to 110,000 tons anually at ‘the De- 
feriet, N. Y., mill. Eastman Kodak has 
added its machine at Rochester. At last 
report, the $400,000 program at Hinde & 
Dauche was still lively. 

Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me., is 
moving toward completion on its sizable 
expansion which includes a new machine 
and preparations for streamline machine 
coating. Also in the Maine area, S. D. 
Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, has com- 
pleted its new and modern recovery sys- 
tem. 

Sales of small paper mills in New Eng- 
land due to the pinch of the pulp shortage 
did not come to reality as predicted in 
some quarters, although some were ad- 
mittedly facing difficulties. But by and 
large the non-integrated small mills of 
the East were “piecing it out” with do- 
mestic and foreign pulps and, in some 
cases, with reclaimed paper. 

No new mills or expansions have been 
announced for the area as we go to press, 
but one overlaying factor is important in 
a consideration of expansion in the east- 
ern seaboard area and particularly in the 
New York and New England area. That 
is the fact that many mills in this area are 
outmoded in the competition to come and 
face modernization and re-engineering on 
many fronts. 


EXPANSION 


production to 70 tons for that company. 
This is the new Moraine Paper Co., first 
new fine paper mill in the U. S. in a 
quarter century. 

Rhinelander Paper Co. was pushing 
along work on a new No. 7 machine, 
which will be a twin brother of the “Big 
Swede” — the giant glassine machine 
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which went into production in 1942. The 
Lake State’s sulfite industry was launch- 
ing a new yeast plant using effluent at 
Rhinelander this summer. 

Marathon Corp.’s additions included a 
magnificent new carton plant at Menasha, 
Wis., and a new 136-inch Yankee Four- 
drinier at Menominee, Mich. 

Hammermill Paper Co. is carrying out 
a many-sided expansion at Erie, Pa., with 
the key unit a new Rice, Barton paper 
machine. 

A case of a company which has taken a 
second look at a program and withdrawn 
part of it is St. Regis Paper Co. at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., where a power project 
planned under a previous ownership was 
pigeonholed. 

A modern new plant at Biron, Wis., 
housing the fourth machine at that mill 
for Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co., and 14th machine for the four mills 
of that company, started up last year. The 
machine, 152 inches, is listed for 125 tons 
a day capacity. , 

Consolidated got started early in ex- 
pansion of its operations, with the pur- 
chase of the Wisconsin River Paper Co., 
and conversion of its two former news- 
print machines to book paper. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. announced that 
its new two-machine book paper mill ad- 
dition at Niagara, Wis., would begin oper- 
ations this spring. 

“This is the second full year of Kim- 
berly-Clark’s expansion,” said the com- 
pany report. “The new machine and the 
major addition to the Lakeview mill at 
Neenah, Wis., which was placed in opera- 
tion last spring, made a major contribu- 
tion to volume for the balance of 1947.” 
The report noted that 140 tons of bleached 
sulfate pulp would be purchased from the 
Coosa River Newsprint Co. mill to be 
built and operated by K-C in Alabama 
and that more sulfate pulp would be 
forthcoming from LongLac in Ontario in 
early 1949. 

Mead Corp. reported the rebuilding and 
speeding up of No. 7 machine at Chilli- 
cothe, O., the erection of a new 3-stage 
bleach plant for No. 2 soda mill; a new 
Fourdrinier for No. 1 machine. 

Mead also reported the rebuilding of 
No. 1 machine at Escanaba, Mich., and its 
conversion to machine coated papers. 
More finishing equipment at the Kings- 
port, Tenn., mill, and woodroom improve- 
ments at Sylva, N. C. Mead’s major 
Scuthern expansion is reported elsewhere 
in this section. 

This spring also brought in the new No. 
10 paper machine at Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., adding 35 tons 
a day to that mill’s kraft output. A new 
boiler, a new Venturi scrubber type of 
gas washer, a new Fourdrinier for No. 8 
machine are among other improvements 
at Thilmany. 

Over $1,750,000 is being invested in new 
machinery and improvements at Com- 
bined Locks Paper Co., Combined Locks, 
Wis. A new No. 1A paper machine, re- 
placing an old one, is expected to increase 
production about 20 tons per day. 

In the board field, the two most notable 
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additions in the Middle West, and perhaps 
in the entire country, are those effected at 
Alton Box Board Co., Alton, Ill, last year, 
and being effected this year at Michigan 
Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

At Alton, reputedly the widest and 
longest paperboard machine in the world 
—216 inches wide and with seven cylin- 
ders, has gone into production. Another 
mammoth board machine, likewise out- 
standing in several respects, will be going 
into production at Michigan Carton Co. 


Although there is not a great deal to 
report about additional tonnage in the 
Middle West, many mills in that region 
are making improvements and going into 
higher quality papers. Fine new bleach 
plants, besides those already mentioned, 
have been installed by Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., The Northwest Paper Co, 
and Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. and the 
Blandin Paper Co. These mills have made 
other improvements in fihishing, on ma- 
chines, etc. 


EXPANSION IN THE SOUTH 


While the end of 1947 and early 
months of 1948 found Southern production 
of both pulp and paper increased by the 
advent of new mills at Pensacola, Fla., 
Palatka, Fla., Macon, Ga., and Iberia, 
La., and a new machine at Lufkin, Tex., 
and Savannah, Ga., the bulk of new 
expansion was still to be felt this year. 
And instead of levelling out, there are 
prospects of still added production to 
come. 

In the past year, new paper mill proj- 
ects definitely beginning to take shape 
indicate a possibility of a further boost 
of anywhere from 600 to 900 tons of wood 
pulping capacity over plans already an- 
nounced. 

Strikingly emphasizing the movement 
of the industry South was the removal 
by Champion Paper & Fibre Co. of a 
Fourdrinier machine from Hamilton, O., 
to Pasadena, Tex. This machine has bet- 
tered its record in the old location, and 
the mill now produces slightly better than 
400 tons of paper daily. Champion has 
an assured pulpwood supply. 

Formerly the Pasadena mill produced 
more pulp than its one machine needed 
for furnish, the balance being sold. 

This was also true of Southland Paper 
Mill, Lufkin, Tex., which started its 
newsprint production with outside pulp 
for blending with its groundwood. It 
then built a pulp mill with extra capacity 
and sold pulp. Now, with its second 
newsprint machine in operation, it, too, 
is out of the market. 

With these two Texas sources of wood 
pulp dried up, it is thought highly prob- 
able that other industry units in that 


state will install their own pulp mills. 


These include Orange Pulp & Paper Mill 
at Orange, and Fleming & Sons at Dal- 
las. The Orange pulp mill was closed out 
years ago. 

It is expected that the stabilization of 
water supply through the construction 
of U. S. dams on the Angelina and Neches 
rivers will result in the erection of an- 
other mill. 

Across the Sabine River in Louisiana, 
the old Calcasieu Paper Co. mill at Eliz- 
abeth is reported to have completed 
engineering work for a new mill. This 
company was acquired by the same own- 
ership as Jacksonville Paper Co. which 
first erected a modern 35-machine bag 
plant. The new mill will have a 1500- 
foot 160-inch trim machine. Upon its 
completion, the old machine will be moved 
over, giving the owners a two-machine 
mill. 
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Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co, 
(Hodge, La.) has been modernizing, re- 
sulting in greater capacity and a machine 
speeded up with a new drive. Its super- 
sonic drying installation will be complet- 
ed by summer’s end. Brown Paper Mill 
Co., Monroe, La., has a green light from 
state authorities for ad valorum tax ex- 
emption on $4,500,000 of improvements. 
Much of the pulp making end of this has 
been completed. 

As previously reported, International 
Paper has been carrying out a major ex- 
pansion at the Southern Kraft Division 
mills. The new mill at Bastrop, with its 
2000-foot paper machine, will be complet- 
ed soon. Work is well advanced at Cam- 
den, Ark., Springhill, La., Moss Point, 
Miss., Mobile, Ala., and Panama City, 
Fla. 

In Mobile, Ala., Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney’s mill is spending a substantial sum 
to improve and enlarge its water supply. 
Mobile Paper Co. has brought its addi- 
tional paper machine into production. 

Crossett Paper Mill division of Cros- 
sett Industries, Crossett, Ark., is push- 
ing its previously announced program to 
keep its operations abreast of technical 
advancement. Improvements at Gaylord 
Container Corp., Bogalusa, La., has been 
completed. 

At Tuscaloosa, Ala., Gulf States Paper 
Corp. may have its new 1800-foot-per- 
minute paper mill in; other equipment 
ready for production. At the Childers- 
burg Arsenal site (Ala.) the Coosa River 
Newsprint Co. is breaking ground for its 
new mill which, in addition to newsprint 
for southern publishers, will furnish pulp 
for Kimberly-Clark’s two new wadding 
machines in the Memphis, Tenn., plant. 

In western Florida, Alabama Pulp & 
Paper mill blew its first digester March 
11. Across the company road, Florida 
Pulp & Paper had already preened its 
production upwards with new, modern 
equipment. 

Over in Georgia the newest announced 
mill is the 65-ton project of Carolina 
Paper Board Co., which will be located 
20 miles from Atlanta, at Austell from 
which community the operating subsid- 
iary will derive its name. 

There exists a good bit of quietude 
about the projected mill at Bainbridge, 
where Magnolia Timber & Development 
Corp. controls enough forest land for a 
mill; about Valdosta, where St. Regis’ 
lease of Superior Pine Products land can 
supply a mill; and Foley, Fla., where 
Brooks-Scanlon, Inc., controls an excel- 
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lent situation. Rayonier is spending $4,- 
000,000 to improve quality. 

At Macon, Ga., Macon Kraft Corp., 
owned by Inland Container Corp. and The 
Mead Corp. (Macon Kraft Corp.) is ready 
to go and the new wall board mill— 
pulpwood user—of Armstrong Cork is al- 
ready in production. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., at Savan- 
nah, has its production of paper already 
upped 25% by its new machine. At nearby 
Port Wentworth, Southern Paperboard 
(Robert Gair, Inc., subsidiary) will be 
counted among the producers this year. 
St. Mary’s Kraft is completing its ex- 
pansion, which has been substantial. 

Container Corp. of America has upped 
its Fernandina (Fla.) pulp mill capacity 
a third and will soon operate its new 
paper machine there. 

In the Savannah and Jacksonville areas 
expansion programs—in existing mills— 
would total approximately $30,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the Union Bag & Paper Com- 
pany improvements at Savannah. 

National Container at Jacksonville has 
a several million dollar program under 


way which includes additional washers in ~ 


a new building constructed to house the 
old washers, as well; and at National 
Container of Virginia, at Big Island, the 
new semi-chemical plant has been fin- 
ished. 

New construction along many lines is 
going forward at Brunswick Pulp & Pa- 
per Company, Brunswick, Ga. These in- 
clude new railway spur line, woodyard 
conveyors, new chipper, new barking 
drum, lime kiln, and chip bin and di- 
gester additions. The new bleach plant 
is now in operation. 

Farther up the Atlantic coast, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. doubled its 
production in 1947 with a new, fast ma- 
chine with everything that goes with it. 
The Georgetown, S. C., mill was one of 
the first to get a boost from International 
Paper Co.’s program for a 25% increased 
production with a new machine. Sonoco 


SURVEY OF U. S. MILLS* PAPERMAKING CAPACITY - ANNUAL BASIS 


IN TONS 


(Made by American Paper & Pulp Assn., its Divisions and 
National Paperboard Assn.) 











CAPACITY CAPACITY INCREASES DURING CAPACITY 

12/31A45 1946 1947 1948 12/31/48 
WE 46.54 Ss 1,168,760 1,240 93, 930 27,590 1,291,520 
BOCK... 1,947,770 72,230 177 ,320 220,410 2,417,730 
TISSUE .-... 1,114,970 35,030 91,140 77,500 1,318,640 
WRAPP ING 3,233,260 16.740 194,370 319,300 3,763,670 
GROUNDWOOD + « - 773,42 36 , 580 27,900 8,370 846 ,270 
NEWSPRINT... . 876,350 -26,355  ~18,600 13,950 845, 350 
MISCELLANEOUS. - 107,520 2,480 930 - 110,930 
BUILOING PAPER . 1,160,000 -* -: -: 1, 160,000 
TOTAL Paper. . . 10,382,050 137,950 566 .990 667,120 11,754,110 
TOTAL PAPERBOARD 9,000,000 -- 370,100 1,040,850 10,410,950 
BUILDING BOARD . 900,000 *- 418,500 57,350 1,375,850 
GRAND TOTAL . 20,282,050 137,950 1,355,590 1,765,320 23,540,910 








Products at Hartsville has its eighth ma- 
chine and new pulp making plant about 
in hand. ~ 

The smaller mills of Tennessee’s moun- 
tains have kept up by making improve- 
ments in proportion to their capacity and 
the forest situation they experience. 


FAR WESTERN EXPANSION 


A great portion of the Pacific Coast 
expansion was still being completed this 
year with much work carrying over in 
1949. At least two big Northern mills may 
make new anouncements of additions to 
digester capacity in another year. 

Plenty of activity has been taking place 
in California with the Fernstrom Mills 
of Pomona, Calif., starting up an entire- 
ly new mill this spring, its first addition 
since 1926-28 installations. A new high 
speed flat tissue machine will probably 
almost double present mill capacity of 50 
tons of wrap and tissue. 

For the first time since the early years 
of the Pacific Coast industry, California 
will re-enter the ranks of pulp-making 
states, with three new wood pulp and 
board mills planned in the northern part 
of the state. 

Fibreboard Products, Inc., had steel- 
work up and foundations in for a 260- 
ton two-machine mill at East Antioch, 
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Calif., with a kraft pulp mill and semi- 
chemical pulp mill. The mill is being 
built on what engineers describe as solid 
sand, without piling. Chips from Cali- 
fornia sawmills will be stored in an open 
pit. 

Other Fibreboard mills on the Pacific 
Coast from Port Angeles, Wash., to the 
Los Angeles area have also participated 
in the announced $24,000,000 Fibreboard 
expansion, with added finishing facilities, 
power supply, etc. 

A few miles north of Sacramento, the 
Newsom Kraft Corp., another pulp and 
board mill to cost $17,000,000 is projected. 
K. K. Newsom of San Francisco and Ben- 
jamin N. Rosenbaum of New York are 
organizing this company which Mr. New- 
som said has access to 3 billion -ft. of 
timber and may make up to 500 tons of 
board. 

Masonite Corp., branching out from its 
Laurel, Miss., operations for the first time 
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in its history, plans a multi-million dol- 
lar wood fiber hardboard operation with 
a plant near Ukiah, Calif. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. in Los Angeles has 
added a giant Downington 160-in. 200- 
ton a day board machine. The Flintkote 
Co. in Los Angeles added to wast paper 
pulping capacity and made many im- 
provements. Standard Gypsum has as- 
sembled used machinery at Long Beach, 
Calif., for a new mill. 

A new board mill of Angelus Paper- 
box Co., rated at 60 tons a day, has pushed 
output to 92 tons. Container Corp. of 
America has pushed 9-point board pro- 
duction on its two machines at the former 
Calif.-Ore. mill in Los Angeles to 70 
tons. Parrafine Cos. are expanding felt 
and other production at Emeryville, Calif., 
at cost of $4,000,000. 

A many-sided program of expansion 
was still in full swing at the Camas, 
Wash., mill of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
which has been described as the biggest 
“specialty” mill in the world. This mill, 
with sulfate, sulfite and groundwood 
products of all kinds, was producing at 
the rate of 480 tons per day of a year 
ago. Since that time the new Yankee 
facial type tissue machine went into pro- 
duction adding 20 tons more per day. 
An additional increase of 125 tons per 
day was being effected with installation 
of the “all-purpose” No. 15 machine, 
which started up April 18. The new 150- 
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ton sulfate bleach plant went into pro- 
duction in March this year. 


The Crown Zellerbach expansion at 
West Linn, Ore., is largely completed, 
including addition of one machine and re- 
building an old machine, both making 
machine coated paper, for Time, Inc., and 
Curtis Publishing Co. Other machines 
were being speeded up. The increased 
production resulting from this program 
has been about 110 tons per day. 


A new multi-wall bag plant was being 
constructed this spring at Crown Z’s Port 
Townsend, Wash., mill to be equipped 
with two multi-wall bag machines, four- 
color printing press and auxiliary equip- 
ment. The wet machines moved to Port 
Townsend from West Linn are convert- 
ing excess pulp capacity of this kraft 
paper mill to wet lap. New wood room, 
and screening equipment will add to 
the mill’s flexibility. 

A new packaging research laboratory 
constructed at San Leandro, Calif., by 
Western Waxed Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach. Construction under 
way for complete new plant at San Le- 
andro to house the operation now being 
conducted at Emeryville, Calif. Western 
Waxed Paper Co., North Portland, Ore.. 
has completed a new building for a gum- 
med tape plant and new machine room. 

Plant facilities of the new 200-ton 
bleached sulfate pulp plant of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Pulp Division, Long- 
view, Wash., are nearly completed. Pro- 
duction is expected to start in July. At 
about the same time the new mill is 
started, it is planned that the company 
will convert over from the sulfur-lime- 
rock chemical process to the MgO process 
in the sulfite mill at Longview. 

Construction has been started on the 
new 150-ton Weyerhaeuser sulfate plant 
at Springfield, Ore., which will make con- 
tainer board in rolls. This mill will get 
into production in 1949. 

The Longview Fibre Co. plant at Los 
Angeles, Calif., now under construction, 
is to go into production of corrugated 
box during month of June. Container 
board for this plant will be supplied from 
the company’s Longview, Wash., mill, 
where new steam and electric facilities 
are under construction, enabling possible 
production of up to 550 tons per day of 
board, paper and converted products with- 
out reliance on outside source of steam 
or power. The power program will be 
completed by the middle of 1949. For 
the past year the company has _ been 
working on design of a hydraulic slab 
barker, which is now about ready to go 
into operation. 

Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, 
Ore., has during the past year installed 
a Sumner 110-inch chipper and general 
wood mill improvements, and since its 
sale to Los Angeles and Salt Lake paper 
and affiliated owners, it will convert all 
production to newsprint. 

Three Rayonier mills on the Olympic 
Peninsula have been balancing their op- 
erations and Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
has made improvements including a new 
furnace and washers. 

With many improvements, Soundview 
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Pulp Co. has stepped production up sub- 
stantially to over 550 tons. 

The long-planned 240-ton paper mill 
and bag plant facilities being added to 
its 300-ton kraft pulp mill at Tacoma, 
Wash., by St. Regis Paper Co., is not 
likely to get into production until the 
spring of 1949. 

At Bellingham, Wash., a Paperboard 
Division of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co. started up last year with rated capac- 
ity of 40 tons daily of containerboard, and 
this year the Lignosite Division was add- 
ed, making a light-colored plastic powder 
for used in building materials or as a 
binder. This and the Alcohol Division’s 
ethyl alcohol are processed from the non- 
cellulose mill effluent. The mill makes 
360 tons per day of sulfite pulp. 

At Shelton, Wash., Simpson Logging 
Co., a new insulation board plant making 
up to 300,000 bd. ft. daily, using entirely 
wood “left-overs” from company saw- 
mills and a plywood plant, started up a 
year ago. 

Also at that time, the long-idle West 
Tacoma, Wash., mill, modernized by a 
group of newspaper owners, the West 
Tacoma Newsprint Co., started up shoot- 
ing for a capacity of 50 tons daily. 

A parchment machine and printing 
presses from a Los Angeles mill which 
its owners sold were moved to Columbia 
River Paper Mills at Vancouver, Wash. 

Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., St. Hel- 
ens, Ore., has increased plant production 
of insulating board about 10% during the 
past year largely through intensified 
maintenance program and improving man- 
ufacturing schedules. It is contemplated 
that another 10% increase will be ob- 
tained by end of this year. 

Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co. at New- 


EXPANSION 


Expansion is still the prevailing 
mood in Canada’s pulp and paper indus- 
try, despite the fact that last year set 
new production records all down the line. 

Apart from the conventional workings 
of the law of supply and demand, ex- 
pansion in Canada’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry has been given additional impetus 
as a result of the economic situation that 
materialized during the closing months 
of 1947 and which produced additional 
incentive for building up exports to the 
United States. 

The traditional, pre-war trading setup 
from which Canada benefited for many 
years—the three-way circuit between 
Canada, the United States and the United 
Kingdom — was dislocated when Britain 
ran short of dollars and found herself 
unable to continue paying for goods ex- 
oorted to her from Canada. Canada’s 
national economic policy, swiftly re-cast 
to meet this situation, was to encourage 
manufacturing in Canada and exports, 
especially to the United States. Because 
of the. special economic importance of the 
industry at this time, the Canadian gov- 
ernment has encouraged expansion and 
while some other lines of production of 
less significance in the present scheme 
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burg, Ore., which had change of owner- 
ship a little over a year ago, has in past 
year increased its production to 110 tons 
per day by the installation of another 
digester. Currently the company is put- 
ting in an acid accumulator and plans 
a new woodroom and additional dryer 
rolls, which will encrease output another 
15 tons. 

Bemis Bag Co., St. Helens, Ore., will 
start moving its plant in May to the com- 
pany’s new plant building at Vancouver, 
Wash. The entire operation is to be 
moved to Vancouver and_ additional 
equipment will increase output 60%. 


Plans for 1949 at St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore., includes in- 
stallation of one additional bleach stage, 
using an Impco high density tower and 
8 by 10 rubber-covered washer with 
auxiliary Impco equipment, making a’ to- 
tal of three bleach stages in the com- 
pany’s paper manufacture. This will re- 
sult in improved bleach paper. 


Pacific Paperboard Co., Longview, 
Wash., during the past year has placed in 
operation machine No. 4, making news- 
print at rate of 20 tons per day. Subse- 
quently this machine will make board, 
which will increase capacity to 40 tons. 
The company is currently working on 
installation of a new Moore & White 160” 
newsprint machine producing 40,000- 
45,000 tons per year, starting next winter. 
An increase of 10% has been obtained 
during the past year from other machines. 


The company’s previously announced 
125-ton plant to be built at San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., the Paperboard Co., with a 
122-in. cylinder machine, will be delayed 
for a year pending completion of the 
newsprint machine at Longview. 


IN CANADA 


of things hay have encountered delays 
in getting approval for required mate- 
rials and machines for new construction, 
the “go” signal has continued to flash 
for the pulp and paper industry. 

The most spectacular new develop- 
ments of the past few months have been 
in the far West, for British Columbia 
leads all the provinces in the number of 
new mills planned and capital invested. 
Improvements being carried out at exist- 
ing mills in British Columbia, coupled 
with the amounts to be spent by new 
companies represent a total investment of 
over $85,000,000. 

The past year was marked by entry of 
the new Port Alberni kraft mill at Bloe- 
del, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., into the ranks 
of producers. But Vancouver Island is 
to have two more big mills, both of them 
depending to a large extent, as is the 
Bloedel mill, on slabs, small logs and 
other “left over” wood materials. A $12,- 
000,000 mill is to be built by the H. R. 
MacMillan Export Co., which has hither- 
to been interested only in lumber and 
plywood. Another is planned by Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. at Duncan Bay, near 
the mouth of Campbell River, source of 
power for the Bloedel mill. Ground clear- 
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ing and excavation for Columbia Cellu- 
lose Co.’s high grade sulfite mill at Port 
Edward, near Prince Rupert, were com- 
pleted this spring. 

The present year will probably see a 
beginning of other projects in the west 
coast province. Minister of Lands and 
Forests E. T. Kenney announced recently 
that the province could support at least 
15 pulp mills and he indicated inquiries 
had been received relating to proposed 
mills in the Cariboo district and near the 
Arrow Lakes, where the government plans 
a new hydro development. 

Operating mills in British Columbia 
have been installing new equipment. Pow- 
ell River Co., having revolutionized its 
wood-handling facilities with the instal- 
lation of hydraulic barkers and new chip- 
pers, is one of the few companies in the 
industry that will install a new newsprint 
machine this year. This will be No. 8 
machine, to go into production during the 
third quarter of 1948. The company has 
also added to its power facilities. 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., has carried out im- 
portant improvements at its Ocean Falls 
mill and Vancouver converting plant. New 
314-ton rotary digesters were recently set 
up, folowing the installation of new boil- 
ers and turbo-generators and a zinc hy- 
drosulfite bleaching and washing system, 
as well as a new Dorr continuous causti- 
cizing system. 

Sorg Pulp Co., the first western pulp 
mill with a block pile, is increasing its 
pulp capacity by 40% or 45,000 tons at 
Port Mellon. The company’s $2,000,000 
expansion program will be completed 
this summer. Sidney Roofing & Paper 
Co. at Victoria has placed an additional 
paperboard machine in operation. 

Westminster Paper Co. at New West- 
minster saw its new Beloit machine and 
auxiliary units in operation during the 
past year, virtually. doubling the mill’s 
capacity, and a groundwood mill has been 
added. 

B. C. Pulp & Paper Co. has been mak- 
ing far-reaching changes at both its mills 
—at Woodfibre and Port Alice. Steam 
and power facilities have been modern- 
ized and three new integral furnace boil- 
ers, each with a capacity of 100,00 h.p. 
per hour, have been installed. 

If Alberta gets the $14,000,000 pulp- 
newsprint mill near Edmonton for which 
R. O. Sweezey, Montreal financier, is ne- 
gotiating, it will be the first to be built 
in Canada’s “foothill province.” Spruce 
and jackpine from crown timberlands 
would supply most of the raw material. 
It is understood that the Sweezey inter- 
ests are hoping to underwrite the project 
by sale of stock to prospective consumers 
of the newsprint. 

Saskatchewan is another Canadian 
province that is flirting for the first time 
with the idea of establishing a pulp and 
paper industry. If such materializes, the 
mill may be operated as a government 
enterprise, because the C:C.F. (Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth Federation) party 
is in power there and it believes in So- 
cialist control. However, this is by no 
means a certainty as several private 
groups are reported to have shown an 
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THIS CHART SHOWS PER CAPITA PAPER PRODUC- 
TION AND CONSUMPTION in the United States 
has virtually sky-rocketed upward since the early 
1930's. Production reached about 300 Ibs. per 
person in 1947, where the lines end. Apparent 
consumption was about 350 lIbs., which, of course, 
includes newsprint imported from Canada. Further 
rapid increases to 1950—if there is no war—have 
been predicted. 


* Apparent consumption is production plus imports 
less exports. , 
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interest in pulpwood stands. 

Manitoba has one substantial pulp and 
paper mill, at Pine Falls, operated by 
Manitoba Paper Co., a subsdiiary of Abi- 
tibi Power & Paper Co., wnere expansion 
has boosted production from 300 to 400 
tons daily. 

At the Head of the Lakes in Fort Wil- 
liam, Great Lakes Paper Co. is currently 
spending about $500,000 on additional sul- 
fite pulp digester capacity. Steps are also 
being made to speed up the paper ma- 
chines, including the world’s widest (304 
inches). There has been talk to the effect 
that Great Lakes plans a large kraft pulp 
mill near Fort William but company of- 
ficials say plans have not been deter. 
mined. 

Along the northern shore of Lake Su- 
perior, an area which in the past three 
years has taken most of the spotlight on 
the Canadian development stage, Bromp- 
ton Pulp & Paper Co.’s Red Rock mill 
and Marathon Paper Mills of Canada’s 
mill at Marathon have settled down to 
full production. The newcomer in this 
region is LongLac Pulp & Paper Co., a 
subsidiary of Kimberly-Clark Corp., at 
Terrace Bay, where upwards of $40,000,000 
is being spent by the company and On- 
tario Hydro, together, in harnessing Agua- 
sabon River power and in building a 300- 
ton bleached sulfate mill. 

An influence in promoting more new 
pulp and paper mill construction in On- 
tario is the government’s policy to cur- 
tail pulpwood exports, as announced last 
fall by Premier George Drew. 

One western Ontario mill that has seen 
some expansion during the past year is 
Dryden Paper Co. at Dryden, close to the 
Manitoba border, where the bag plant’s 
capacity is being increased and kraft pro- 
duction has been doubled. 

During the past year KVP Co. Ltd., 
subsidiary of Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., at Espanola, Ont., carried 
its diversification program a step farther 
by placing two rehabilitated paper ma- 
chines into production of newsprint and 
specialty wrapping paper. 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co. has been 
enlarging its operations at several mills, 
most of the work being carried out so 
far at Smooth Rock Falls, Sturgeon Falls 
and Thunder Bay (Port Arthur). 

The Austin Co. of Cleveland has been 
commissioned to make an survey of Abi- 
tibi’s mill at Salt Ste Marie with a view 
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to expansion with a possible 200-ton kraft 
mill there. 

In Quebec, many of the larger mills 
have undergone modernization with new 
equipment, but there have been few not- 
able new developments. Howard Smith 
Paper Mills has its new $325,000 plant 
in operation at Ville LaSalle, producing 
arborite, building material developed at 
the Cornwall mill. 

Up at Nairn’s Falls, Clermont, Que., 
Donohue Brothers have installed a new 
battery of grinders to. boost production 
of newsprint and pulp. Canada Paper Co. 
at Windsor Mills plans expansion and 
modernization at a cost of several million 
dollars over the next few years. The mill 
of the Quebec Pulp & Paper Co. at Chi- 
coutimi, which may be brought into pro- 
duction if present negotiations material- 
ize, with Bathurst Power & Paper Co. 
in control. 

Some of the major companies that have 
shared to greater or less degree in recent 
expansion are Canadian International, 
Consolidated, St. Lawrence, ‘Quebec 
North Shore, Ontario and Brown Corp. 

In New Brunswick, the Fraser Com- 
panies will have their new 120-ton kraft 
mill at Newcastle in operation early next 
year. The St. George Pulp & Paper Co. 
mill at St. George, N. B., has been re- 
built. 

In recent months there has been a good 
deal of speculation, but not much definite 
news, concerning the proposed $65,000,000 
newsprint mill at Lepreau on the Bay of 
Fundy, N. B. E. C. Atkinson of Frederic- 
ton, N. B., is one of the promoters of 
this enterprise and he has been obtaining 
stock subscriptions from some United 
States publishers. 

Both the big Newfound land operations, 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Paper Mills at 
Corner Brook and Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development at Grand Falls, are engaged 
in expansion, the former installing a new 
newsprint machine and the latter carry- 
ing out a program designed to increase 
newsprint to 200,000 tons annually. Bo- 
waters has also built a new groundwood 
mill. 

Bowaters last year had staff men sur- 
veying possibilities in British Columbia 
as well as in the Southern states. British 
Columbia officials would not be surprised 
if the big Newfoundland enterprise, con- 
trolled by Britsh capital, decided to build 
a mill on the west coast. 
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XPANSION of the pulp and paper 

industry in Mexico has largely taken 

place in the last few years and is 
still going. To see the new mills and to 
obtain first hand news of this expansion, 
PULP & PAPER has made an on-the-spot 
survey of the industry south of the Rio 
Grande. Not many North Americans know 
that a paper just as good as the Chinese 
could have made 1600 or 1700 years ago, 
was being made in Mexico by the Mayan 
tribes, almost, if not as long ago. When 
our historians say the Chinese “invented” 
paper it is hardly short of slander against 
the ancient civilizations of Mexico—the 
Mayans and Aztecs—who beat a paper 


PHOTOS TAKEN ON TOUR OF MEXICAN MILLS BY PULP & PAPER EDITOR: 


Nine New Pulp and Paper Mills 


EXPANSION IN MEXICO 


out of the cooked or soaked fibers of the 
fig and mulberry trees of Mexico without 
anybody else teaching them how. This 
type of paper is still made by several 
Mexican tribes. 

And the Spaniards brought paper- 
making from Europe to Culhuacan, Mex- 
ico, way back in 1575, which was more 
than 100 years before the famous Ritten- 
house mill started up in Philadelphia— 
and which is sometimes carelessly cred- 
ited with being the first paper mill in 
America. 

Total wood, pulp production in Mexico 
was only 18,636 tons in 1937. It was 27,- 
010 tons in 1946, according to figures 


quired under insurance agreement. “Pena Pobre” means “poor rock” and refers 





gathered by the U. S. embassy. It was 
estimated that production increased 56,- 
800 tons in 1947, with 33,900 tons in the 
new booming kraft pulp irtdustry. 

But when the pulp capacity which is 
now newly installed or is being installed 
this year and next, gets into. production, 
Mexico should be making 152,000 tons 
of pulp. Of this, 87,000 tons would be 
kraft pulp. This is an estimate made as 
result of the survey by PULP & PAPER, 
on the basis of actual visits to most of 
these mills by an editor. 

In papermaking, the U. S. embassy 
surveys (which have been the only sta- 
tistics gathered on this industry in Mex- 


Top (left) — New Papelera Nacional, S. A. (PANASA), a model plant to make 
cigaret or fine papers on two rebuilt machines from U. S. in new industrial city 
of Tlalnepantia, 8 mi. northwest of Mexico City. Group headed by Jose de la 
Macorra Jr., with Westinghouse, steel, tool, fertilizer and other industries par- 
ticipating, are building $60,000,000 town (not counting cost of plants.) 

Top (right) — Aztec pyramid beyond storage yard for pulpwood at Pena 
Pobre kraft pulp mill. This.is one of two plants operated by Lenz family, which 
is now building third paper mill. Note fire walls between stacks of wood, re- 


to lava-covered valley shown in this picture, at southern outskirts of Mexico City. 
Lower left—New pulp mill of Empaques de Carton Titan, S. A., Monterrey, 
Mexico, owned by Cuauhtemoc brewery, second biggest brewery in North America. 
Note wheat straw showing on roof of lower section of building. Bamboo is used 
for liner; wheat straw for corrugated. 

Lower right—Snow-capped peak of Mount Colima beyaond a forest of virgin pine 
now being cut selectively to serve new Atenquique kraft mill (a complete illustrated 
description of this mill was published in our May issue). 
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PHOTOS TAKEN BY PULP & PAPER on tour of Mexico: 


Above—CARMEN BADIA OLMEDO, who for several 
years ran Negociacion Papelera Mexicana, S. A., 
after death of her father, Juan Badia, in 1936. Her 
husband is now President of the company. But she 
still takes an active part in management. At left, 
her younger brother, JUAN BADIA Jr. Picture taken 
at the mill. 

Middle (left)}—One of the colorful shrines of saints 
which are seen in many machine rooms. This one 
is in Fabrica de Papel Coyoacan. The patron saint 
of papermakers is Santa Lucia. 


Middle (right)—In all the mills in Mexico where 
employes bring their lunches, their wives make for 
them hand-crocheted lace scarfs such as is shown 
on this man’s lunch basket. The men are proud of 
their wives’ handiwork. 


Below—A picture indicating the size of some of pine 
pulpwood being cut in Mexico. Note Mercury power 
saw in lower left corner of this picture. 


ico) showed paper production of only 
138,800 tons in 1947. 

According to checks made with virtu- 
ally all Mexican producers at their mills 
by PULP & PAPER, the expansion now 
being carried out will bring this paper 
production to 241,000 tons. About one- 
third is paperboard and two-thirds paper. 
The Mexican government has placed a 
tariff barrier against imports of kraft 
board and it is inclined to invoke protec- 
tive tariffs for other products of new 
paper mills in that country. 

An important point about Mexico is 
that for a population of only about 20,- 
000,000 persons, and only a very small 
percentage of that population using very 
much paper, each mill has had to make a 
wide variety of papers. This holds down 
production totals, for one thing. The big 
San Rafael mill, for example, makes 90 
different kinds of paper! 

Cia. Industrial de Atenquique is the 
first really volume production mill built 
in Mexico, with mass production of only 
kraft pulp and a few grades of paper. 
More may come as the government stimu- 
lates greater self-sufficiency with its 
tariff decrees. But this year, Mexico will 
still have to import about 60,000 to 80,- 
000 tons of pulp. And three new rayon 
plants will want another 8,000 tons or 
more. 


And despite the efforts to build up 
Mexico’s own industry, there will still 
be a substantial amount of paper imports 
—it is estimated 130 tons were imported 
in 1947. All Mexico’s newsprint is im- 
ported, which totaled 80,000 tons last 
year. 

In the pulpwood section of this issue is 
a discussion of the timber resources of 
Mexico upon which it is building its 
burgeoning pulp industry. 


Biggest Mill at San Rafael 


The biggest pulp and paper 
industry in Mexico is Cia. de las Fabricas 
de Papel de San Rafael y Anexas, S. A., 
with mills at San Rafael, 35 miles south- 
east of Mexico City, and at Progreso, 25 
miles northwest of the capital. Jose de la 
Macorra, Jr., like his father before him, is 
the general manager. He has effected 
expansion at San Rafael which this year 
is to bring into production a 60-ton kraft 
pulp mill, in addition to groundwood, 
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sulfite and semi-chemical facilities pro- 
ducing around 100 tons daily. A new 
Yankee Fourdrinier, making 50 tons a 
day, has just been installed, and now 
San Rafael has ten machines making 
about 250 tons. 

El Progreso is the fine paper quality 
mill of the San Rafael company, and it 
has two machines making 60 tons daily— 
a new one installed last year took the 
place of the two small ones. 

Sr. Macorra is also head of two other 
separately organized companies which 
have built two entirely new paper mills, 
with only a wall between them, at a new 
industrial city, Tlalnepantla, eight miles 
northwest of Mexico City. One company 
is Papelera Nacional, S. A., with a 300 ft. 
long board machine capable of making 
at least 40 tons daily. The other is Car- 
tonera Nacional, S. A., with two small 
machines for fine or cigaret papers, or 
both, making 14 tons. A flax cellulose 
plant will serve them. 

One of the most widely discussed new 
mills in Mexico is Cia. Industrial de Aten- 
quique, a modern kraft pulp and paper 
mill of 80 tons capacity but which, in a 
year and a half of operation has frequent- 
ly been pushed up to 130 tons by the 
ex-Southern Kraft operators. Now owned 
by the government, it was built on a 
government loan by the late Enrique 
Anisz, industrial promoter of Guadala- 
jara. 

In Monterrey, which the guide books 
call “Mexico’s Pittsburgh” (if so, it’s a 
non-smoky and bright one) there has 
been quite a development. There the 
Garza brothers, long prominent in lum- 
bering, have installed a two-machine 
paper mill to make 80 tons a day by the 
end of 1948 and next year plan a kraft 
pulp mill of similar capacity. 

Cerveceria Cuauhtemoc, next to Bud- 
weiser the biggest brewery in North 
America, has decided to make its pulp 
as well as board for beer cases (and it 
has its glass, steel, and bottle cap plants, 
too). Its subsidiary, Empaques de Carton 
Titan, has started up a new 26-ton alka- 
line mill using bamboo from its own 
bamboo farms and wheat straw and it has 
a Fourdinier and is in the market for a 
cylinder machine. It is already selling 
board to other customers. 

Fabrica de Papel Monterrey, with two 
cylinder machines, making 10 tons, is the 
other Monterrey mill. Chihuahua, also 
in the north, has a 35-ton mill, and one 
at Laredo is making 40 tons. 

The greatest development in the indus- 
try has been in the environs of Mexico 
City. We have already mentioned the 
San Rafael mills and the two new com- 
panies headed by Sr. Macorra. 


Lenz Mills Outstanding 


Another outstanding company is that 
headed by active 81-year-old German- 
born Don Alberto Lenz, assisted by his 
three sons. This company is Las Fabri- 
cas de Papel Loreto y Pena Pobre, with 
two mills located in the southern sub- 
urbs of the capital. At Loreto, a new 
complete paper mill is being built for a 
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modern 134-in. 27-ton capacity fine paper 
machine. There are two machines there 
now and three paper machines at Pena 
Pebre, making about 70 tors daily; also 
a 25-ton groundwood mill at Lareto and 
35-ton kraft mill at Pena Poore, but the 
latter is being extensively improved with 
new boiler capacity projected. 

At Coyoacan, south of Mexico City 
seven miles, is a 40-ton paper mill and 
12-ton groundwood mill, Fabrica de Papel 
Coyoacan, headed by Don Tomas Mier. 
The third machine went into production 
in 1943 and many improvements are now 
being made, with possibly further ex- 
pansion. 

There are two more spanking new mills 
on the northern city limits of Mexico 
City. Compania Papelera el Fenix, S. A., 
an entirely new plant, has just installed 
a second hand Fourdrinier making up to 
25 tons of board. Fenix’s cylinder ma- 
chine from an old mill is going to be 
moved alongside and a 10-ton ground- 
wood mill has been installed. 


Cartonera Moderna, S. A., also known 
as Hijos (Sons) de Jose Ribot; S. A., 
with Don Felix Ribot, eldest son of the 
founder now president, suffered growing 
pains down in the old workers’ quarter 
of Mexico City. It has built a new plant. 
Two machines are being stepped up with 
additional equipment from 14 tons daily 
of light board to 27 tons and a third 
machine will be purchased in about two 
years, said Don Felix. 

Near the new Ribot premises on north- 
ern city boundary is Negociacion Papelera 
Mexicana, S. A., also known as Papel 
Badia. This mill added small machines 
brought from the U. S. in 1943 and 1945, 
stepping up production from 22 to 32 
tons. Senora Carmen Badia Olmeda ran 
this mill after her father died and after 
her marriage to Prof. Olmeda of the 
University of Mexico, she continued to 
take an active part with him in manage- 
ment. 


“La Aurora,” S. A., headed by French- 
born Alphonse Desdier, and his German- 
born brother-in-law, H. Carlos Kinkel, 
is streamlining its operations, with its 
envelope plant, school and office papers 
supply and other affiliated plants moving 
under one roof. Groundwood and paper, 
12 tons each, are made. 


Seven milth north of Mexico City the 
first facial tissue ever made in Mexico— 
just four or five tons a day—is a new de- 
velopment this year. This is the new 
Fabrica de Papeles Faciales y Sanitarios 
de Mexico, S. A., situated alongside the 
jointly owned La Cartonera Industrial. 
S. A., which makes industrial board. 


United Shoe & Leather Co., S. A., an 
old-time Mexican concern with no af- 
filiation abroad, has started a new paper 
division because it had difficulty getting 
boxes for its shoes‘during the war and 
now it is also helping out a nearby brew- 
ery with beer boxes, and other customers. 
It installed a 5-cylinder machine a year 
ago and a short time before that, it in- 
stalled a smaller machine. Mitchell Thom, 
long time paper mill superintendent in 
Britsh Columbia, has built up board pro- 
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duction to 16 tons plus 12 tons on wet 
machines, and he is still making improve- 
ments. 

Out in Puebla, 75 miles southeast of 
Mexico City, is Cartones San Rafael, S. A, 
headed by Jose Luis Rugerio, a little 
mill built two years ago. On the road 
to the resort town of Cuernavaca, south- 
west of Mexico City, is another mill, 
which started up eight months ago, with 
a cylinder machine. There is a scatter- 
ing of other tiny mills mostly with wet 
machines. Above are all the mills of much 
consequence. 

There is plenty of talk of more big mills, 
Chihuahua and Durango states have 
plenty of pine timber but water is a 
problem. 

With the mining business on the down- 
grade, the Mexico Northwestern Road in 
Chihuahua is reported needing a paper 
mill to keep it operating. Sam Rosoff, 
the New York subway builder, and some 
Mexicans, formerly owned the railroad 
and were interested in newsprint and a 
location was selected 100 miles west of 
Chiuhuahua, at Matachic. But after an 
American engineer vetoed the idea they 
sold the railroad to the Mexican govern- 
ment. It seems certain that a mill will 
some day be built in Chihuahua. Also, 
with all the sugar produced in Mexico, 
there is much talk of bagasse pulp. A 
mill making hard wallboard has already 
been organized. And so it goes. 

There is no doubt that Mexico has 
awakened as a pulp and paper country. 


Increases In Quality 
Advertising Are Planned 


A poll shows 47% of the members of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
plan to increase their advertising budgets 
in 1948 and only 9% plan reductions. With 
some grades of paper more plentiful, the 
poll showed that advertisers were almost 
unanimous in the opinion that quality cir- 
culation is still highly preferrable to 
forced circulation increases. 


Site of First B. C. Mill 


A cairn consisting of seven huge mill 
stones with bronze plaque in front of the 
office of the Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, 
Ltd., pulp mill at Port Alberni, B. C,, 
will commemorate the location of the first 
pulp mill built in British Columbia. The 
original mill was built at Port Alberni in 
1893 and, though the area was heavily 
forested, the raw materials used were 
rags, old paper and bracken. The enter- 
prise was of brief duration. 


UNREST IN INDIA has given impetus to 
the paper rug-backing industry in the 
U. S. The American rug industry has 
used that stricken country’s jute in some 
rug-backing operations. But now the rug 
manufacturers have turned to the U. S. 
paper industry for their supplies of kraft 
cord for rug backing. E. R. Chatterton, 
vice president of E. W. Twitchell, Inc., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of kraft cord 
paper for industrial uses, says the kraft 
cord is equal or superior to jute. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE INDUSTRY 


General Intormation 


U. S. INDUSTRY STATISTICS (Data for 1946 is latest available) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 





I i cnteernceermetencnannes $2.36 $246 $261 $2.68 
I I aan oat ees ects $1.70 $1.77 $1.86 $1.92 
I I a Soc sciniaereeenielncdveticsanctonient $1.45 $1.75 $236 $2.46 
sacs isieecxrreniiontnietncniongs $49 $95 $241 $265 
No. of Employes (thousands) ................---.------------- 138 146 158 158 
Wages (millions) ae cal $176 $195 $243 $274 
Tons Produced Per Employe.....................-..-----.---+-- 98 99 113 108 
Wages Per Ton Production......................------------+----- $13.0 $13.4 $13.7 $16.0 
Index Unit Production Per Man Hou.................. 100.0 1042 106.7 101.8 
Value of Production (billions)........................... $1.16 $1.75 $2.36 $2.47 


1943 1944 1945 1946 


$2.76 $281 $2.97 $3.14 
$199 $2.05 $2.13 $2.29 


$2.59 $2.77 $288 $3.24 


$254 $261 $214 $209 
150 146 146 167 

$299 $315 $323 $366 
113 118 119 111 
$17.6 $183 $186 $19.7 


94.7 92.7 95.2 (3) 
$2.59 $2.77 $2.88 $3.24 





Estimates for 1946. Source: American Paper and Pulp Assn. except labor data which is by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Principal Statistics of Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry 



























Establish- . — Salaries | Fueland | Materials | Gross Value 
Year Capital and Wages | electricity | and supplies of 
ments ployees id used products 
No. -$ No. $ $ $ $ 

eee 99 | 275,767,364 26,647] 32,264, 12,503,197} 54,084,801] 137,912,502 
See 100 | 347,553,333 31,298] 45,253,893] 16,989, 84, 208,788] 236, 420, 176 
ery 100 | 379,812,751 24,619] 34,199, 14,961,741] 62,276, 151,003, 165 
eee: 104 | 381,006,324 25,830) 32,918, 13,000, 64,692,722) 158,950, 956 
eee 110 | 417,611,678 29,234) 38,382, 18,421,804) 71,322,722) 184,821,511 
Sere 27,627] 37,649,528] 17,396,375) 72,233,876) 179,259,504 
/ ee 28,031) 38,560, 17,506, 76,514, 193, 092, 937 
eae 31,279} 44,175, 20,424, 85,365, 215,370,274 
Rese: 32,876) 45,674, 24,024, 84,813, 219, 329,753 
WN Sein iaietiacnonn 33,614] 47,322, 24, 546, 88,490, 233, 077, 236 
eee 34,202} 50,214, 25,356, 96, 874, 243,970,761 
SR 33,207| 45,774, 26, 158, 81, 992, 215, 674, 246 
Bodice tuscan 26,669} 34,792, 22,927, 63,947, 174,733, 954 
| eee 24,561) 28,348, 19,821, 48,970, 135, 648, 729 
ES Re 24,037) 26,657, 18, 902, 47, 632, 123,415, 492 
ee 26,993) 33,307, 21,977, 53,426, 152, 647,756 
SS 27,836] 35,893, 22, 682, 57,995, 159, 325, 546 
ae 29,478) 39,440, 25, 690, 72, 202, 183, 632, 995 
BE akc new someone 33,205) 48,757, 29,121, 91,121, 226, 244,711 
Ue dccvasesncs 30,943) 42,619, 23,800, 71, 062, 183,897, 503 
| eer: 31,016) 44,737, 25,094, 79,933,657) 208, 152,205 
eer 34,719] 56,073, 31,045, 108,758, 298, 034, 843 
SRS 37,154) 63,677, 34, 437, 125,437,012) 334,726,175 
942 38,002} 69,656,393) 36,226, 135,970, 437| 336,697,277 
37, 71,199,422} 36,211,064) 143,956,462) 345,653,470 











37,896 75,833,408 37,358,842 157,995,141 369,846,086 
39,996 80,462,644 39,033,131 179,369,499 398,804,515 
44,967 101,364,636 46,202,000 202,495,472 527,814,916 
48,0007 115,000,000 ”, ° 700,000,000; 





7 
*Not available. 





























yEstimated. 
ANNUAL VALUE OF SHIPMENTS OF U.S. PULP AND PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS: 1939 - 1947 
eC OF DOLLARS BILLIONS OF ons 
5 5 
4 a 
3 3 
2 2 
| | 
i¢) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947* 
Yincwuves CONVERTED PAPER PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS. . 
PRELIMINARY, DECEMBER ESTIMATED. 
SOURCE: PREPARED BY FOREST PRODUCTS SECTION, OFFICE OF DOMESTIC COMMERCE, FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY 
BUSINESS STRUCTURE DIVISION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 48-17 
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Number of U. S. Mills 


Our information indicates these 
totals for the number of companies 
and mills in the U. S.: 


1945 1946 1947 


Companies ........ 522 517 559 
Paper Mills ...... 723 735 656 
Pulp Mills .......... 249 242 242 


Number of U. S. establishments 
(pulp and/or paper), and other in- 
formation over a 100-year period 
follows (1947 data not yet available) : 


No.of Wage 

Opera- Earn- Wages Industry 
Year tions = ers Paid Worth 
1849...... 443 6,785 $1,497,792 $7,260,864 
1859....... 555 10,911 2,767,212 14,052,683 
1869...... 677 18,021 7,208,691 34,556,014 
1979...... 742 =. 25,631 + 8,970,133 48,139,652 
1889... 649 31,050 13,204,828 89,829,548 


1899...... 763 49,646 20,746,426 167,507,713 
1909...... 7177 «= 75,978 940,804,502 409,348,505 
1919...... 729 =: 113,759 135,690,642 905,794,583 
1929...... 883 128,049 173,077,781 1,250,000,000 
1933...... 781 107,298 99,194,024 (not avail.) 
1939...... 832 137,445 175,687,842 1,700,000,000 
1940...... 854 146,500 195,000,000 1,770,000,000 
1941.... 891 157,800 243,000,000 1,860,000,000 
1942... 897 157,700 274,000,000 1,920,000,000 
1943...... 900 150,000 299,000,000 1,990,000,000 
1944...... 890 146,400 315,000,000 2,050,000,000 
1945...... 874 145,500 323,000,000 2,130,000,000 
1946...... 837 167,000 366,000,000 2,290,000,000 





Source: American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation; U. S. Labor Statistics; Census. 


What It Costs 
To Make Newsprint Today 


It costs about $60,000 to $75,000 per ton to 
build a newsprint mill today, varying accord- 
ing to local conditions, acording to experienced 
engineers. This includes all wood and pulp 
processing equipment and finishing equipment 
and structures but, of course, does not include 
cost of wood, operating capital, water and other 
such items. 


British Columbia Payroll 


Total payroll of the pulp and paper mills in 
British Columbia in 1946 was $11,158,690, accord- 
ing to official returns of the provincial depart- 
ment of labor. In 1943 the total was $8,727,109; 
in 1944, $9,449,766 and in 1945, $9,880,380. 
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ments in the past year as far as 

labor is concerned in the pulp and 
paper manufacturing industry of the 
United States is the evidence that its av- 
erage hourly earnings are now ahead of 
the average for all industries of the na- 
tion. 

Unheralded, of course, because it was 
unknown until the data were all collected 
some months later, the record shows that 
the pulp and paper average went ahead 
of the national average during 1947. 

Up to that time, the average hourly 
pay of the pulp and paper industry was 
slightly behind that of all industries. In 
the war years, it could hardly be expected 
to keep pace with the “cost-plus” and 
other favored wartime industries. 

In 1946, the average hourly pay of pulp 
and paper workers passed the dollar mark 
to $1.04, and by December it was $1.12, 


Or of the most significant develop- 


WHAT EACH REGION COMPRISES 


In the tables used in this section comparing wage 
data in different regions of the U. S., information 
was obtained from nearly all states making pulp and 
paper. Here are states included in each of the regions 
mentioned in these tables: 


NEW ENGLAND—Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H. and Vt. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC—New Jersey, N. Y. and Penn. 
LAKE STATES—Mich., Minn. and Wisconsin. 


CENTRAL STATES or CENTRAL NORTH—IIl., Ind. and 
hio. 
CENTRAL ZONE or CENTRAL SOUTH—Del., Tenn. and 
West Va. 


SOUTHERN ZONE or SOUTH—Alabama, Ark., Fia., 
Lovisiana and Miss. 


PACIFIC COAST—Calif., Wash. and Ore. 


PAYROLL olAlIsSTICs 


Employes Earn Above Average 


but still about three cents behind the 
national average. 

Then in June 1947, it spurted to $1.231, 
a half cent ahead of the national average 
and by last December it was $1.297, as 
compared with $1.279—nearly two cents 
ahead. 

The average hourly pay in this industry 
is now twice what it was in early 1940 
as shown in the following table: 


TREND IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
U.S. PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
vs. 

U. S. FACTORY AVERAGE 


_ (Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
* Pulp & Paper U.S. Factory 
' Hourly Hourly 
Earnings Earnings 
$.618 $.631 

631 652 
644 662 
.660 676 
716 -732 
.738 .783 
.197 845 
829 907 
851 959 
863 995 
884 1.017 
904 1.040 
906 1.058 
945 994 
1.038 1.084 
1.119 1.148 
1.231 1.226 
1.297 1.279 





Trends in Pay Increases 

The number of production workers in 
the paper and allied products industries 
in the U. S. totaled 387,000 in Jan. 1948, 
a decrease of 3,000 from December, ac- 
cording to the department of Labor. Com- 
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pared with a year earlier—Jan. 1947— 
the Jan. 1948 employment was slightly 
higher. The same trend was registered 
by: the nondurable goods and all manu- 
facturing industries. 

Weekly hours worked by employes in 
the paper and allied products industries 
in the U. S. rose from 43.2 in Nov. 1947 
to 43.8 in December and new peaks were 
reached in weekly earnings. For all paper 
and allied industries, the average weekly 
earnings were $53.77 in December, 1947. 
For pulp and paper manufacturing alone 
it was $58.17; for envelopes, $47.15; for 
the paper bag industry, $45.35, and for the 
paper box industry, $49.44. 

Another signicant trend which PULP & 
PAPER editors in both the U. S. and Can- 
ada report to be rather general over the 
continent is that the pay increases in 1948 
are tapering off from the pace they were 
setting in recent years. Instead of 10 or 
15-cent hourly increases, where there 
have been pay boosts reported these are 
limited usually to about five cents. 


Pay Raise on Coast 


The tables published here, of course, 
do not take into account the pay increases 
negotiated during 1948. 

The Pacific Coast wage conference for 
32 Coast mills with 15,000 employes 
agreed on a 9% increase (at least 15 cents 
an hour for men employes) on April 18 
in Portland, Ore. Men’s base rate was 
boosted to $1.42% an hour, women’s to 
$1.16%42. 

Unofficially, the new averages which 
would correspond to figures in these 
tables are: 

Average hourly earnings (inc. over- 


Average Hourly Earnings in Cents of Productive Employees (Exclusive of Converting Employees) in Pulp 


and Paper Manufacturing. 





(Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) 











June to December Inclus 
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"te naam we 

1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Pacific Coast 79.6 79.8 83.8 97.7 106.9 114.7 118.6 117.2 139.3 160.9 
Other Regions 61.3 61.6 65.0 72.6 81.2 86.5 88.9 90.0 108.5 127.0 
New England 60.8 61.2 64.0 71.5 79.3 84.0 86.5 90.8 107.2 124.9 
Middle Atlantic 63.9 64.3 67.6 76.2 85.2 89.4 91.9 96.6 110.3 128.0 
Lake States 65.0 65.6 68.0 74.7 82.1 86.0 89.1 93.5 110.5 130.0 
Central (North) 62.6 62.4 64.4 71.9 78.7 83.1 86.0 92.7 109.2 127.3 
Central (South) 54.9 55.1 59.5 66.5 76.2 79.5 83.2 87.4 99.4 114.5 
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Average Weekly Earnings of Productive Employees (Exclusive of Converting Employees) in Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturing. 
(Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) 

a June to December Inclusive ‘ 

1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

New England $22.39 $24.27 $24.35 $29.78 $32.63 $38.59 $41.21 $42.94 $46.15 52.76 
Middle Atlantic 24.04 26.74 26.29 31.97 35.84 41.11 43.44 45.64 47.26 55.06 
Lake States 25.17 26.62 27.52 31.18 34.15 39.15 41.48 43.34 44.97 53.81 
Central (North) 23.41 25.23 26.03 31.04 31.73 37.19 40.05 41.93 46.73 54.96 
| ee 21.85 23.25 27.22 30.34 34.32 37.42 36.74 39.48 45.45 
Southern 21.39 21.82 24.52 28.88 34.71 38.43 43.68 43.13 45.69 54.00 
Pacific Coast 26.49 30.12 32.33 36.54 43.71 50.40 51.66 49.63 52.62 61.71 
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boosted to $1.16%2. 


At far end of table are co-chairman of conference, John Sherman (on left) for AFL 
unions and J. D. Zellerbach (on right) for Pac. Coast Pulp & Paper Mfgrs. Assn. 
On management side of table (right side) beginning at far end are Alexander 


time and premium pay)..................-. $1.78 
Average hourly rate (straight time) 

eee $1.62 

At the end of April, 1948, the annual 
labor-management meeting in Mobile, 
Ala., was to begin discussions of a union 
request for a 20% increase in the eight 
International Paper Co. mills in the 
South. The AFL association of 53 local 
unions representing 32,000 employes 
throughout the South went on record in 
favor of this increase, and 3 weeks’ paid 
vacation for 10-year employes. 

The Pacific Coast Association of Pulp 
& Paper Manufacturers and the AFL un- 
ions on the coast were required to begin 
their negotiations almost two months 
earlier than usual under the Taft-Hartley 
law and these were under way in April. 
Industry wide bargaining which has a 13- 
year record of unbroken peace on the 
Pacific Coast, except for one jurisdictional 
strike in a single mill of more than 30 





HERE IS VIEW OF PACIFIC COAST pulp and paper industry 1948 management-labor 
wage conference which closed April 18 in Portland, Ore|( with 9% wage increase 
(15-cent minimum for men) for 15,000 employes in 32 Pacific Coast mills. This was 
14th annual industry-wide conference on Pacific Coast and boosted men’s base 
pay to $1.42% an hour, world’s record for this industry. Women’s base pay was 





Heron, Crown Zellerbach, exec. vice pres. of Mfgrs. Assn.; Jack Hanny, Crown Z; 
a@ woman reporter; Lawson Turcotte, Puget Sound Pulp, also new president of 
Mfgrs. Assn.; Howard Morgan, Weyerhaeuser; J. W. Genuit, Fernstrom; Leo Burdon, 
Soundview; F. J. Herb, Pac. Coast Mills; Irving Rau, St. Helens; Robt. S$. Wertheimer, 
Longview Fibre and Secy.-Treas. of Mfgrs. Assn.; Wm. Breitenbach, Rayonier; H. L. 





Wollenberg, Longview Fibre; R. E. Bundy, Fibreboard Products; Lyall Tracy, Rayon- 


member mills, was threatened last year 
under the early terms proposed for the 
Taft-Hartley bill. But it survived. 

The eight Southern Kraft mills in the 
South and 18 Canadian mills in the east 
and the smaller western group of Cana- 
dian mills are among other groups which 
are now carrying on industry-wide bar- 
gaining in their areas. 

Through 1947, the scale of pay on the 
Pacific Coast continued as the highest 
in any region of the United States as far 
as the pulp and paper industry is con- 
cerned. 

Because the Pacific Coast figures are 
the highest, we have made some compari- 
sons between them and the average for 
all other regions in certain of the tables 
published in this section. 

In 1947, Pacific Coast hourly pay aver- 
aged $1.61 and weekly pay, $61.71. But 
average haurs, 38.4 per week, were less 
than in any other region. 


THIS “REAL” WEEKLY WAGES CHART has been carefully prepared by APPA to show how much the 
actual standard of living of pulp and paper mill workers in the United States is—in other words, how 
much wage rates have increased over and above the actual cost of living. 
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ier, and Anson Moody, Everett P. & P. In extreme lower right corner, resting head 
on hand, is Russell LeRoux with Weyerhaeuser executives. Other management 
groups on right; labor groups on left. 





U. S. LABOR TRENDS 


Employes Weekly 
(thousands) earnings 
Paper and allied products: 
Dec. 1947............ 387 $53.77 
Sept. 1946.......... 368.0 $44.47 
Sept. 1945.......... 312.0 $40.96 
Paper and pulp: 
ed $58.17 
Sept. 1946.......... 167.7 $47.57 
Sept. 1945.......... 142.0 $44.46 


Envelopes: 
Dee. S587............ es $47.15 
Sept. 1946.......... 10.4 $41.93 
Sept. 1945.......... 9.5 $38.12 
Paper bags: 
Ak $45.35 
Sept. 1946.......... 14.7 $37.89 
Sept. 1945.......... 12.2 $36.28 
Paper Boxes: 
ee $49.44 
Sept. 1946.......... 87.4 $41.13 
Sept. 1945.......... 76.8 $36.86 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








It may be a surprise to many in this 
industry to know that the second highest 
average hourly rate is in the Southeastern 
section of the United States, where in the 
past—as recently as the 1930’s—its hourly 
rate was one of the lowest. It has now 
risen to $1.32 an hour. 

In third place are the Lake States mills 
with $1.30. The Middle Atlantic states 
are next with $1.28. And the most hours 
per week—43 or more—were being av- 
eraged in Middle Atlantic and Central 
States. 

All other regions except the Pacific 
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gions. 


of weekly hours, 


Central Zone (South) 39.7 
Southern Zone 
(Southeast) 


Pacific Coast ................ 38.4 
Other Regions (Excl. 
Pacific Coast) .......... 41.9 
New England .............. 42.2 
Middle Atlantic .......... 43.0 
) =a 41.4 
Central States ............ 43.2 


Aver. 


1.270 
1.249 
1.280 
1.300 
1.273 


1.145 - 


1.320 


Coast have an average hourly earning 
of $1.27 or nearly 34 cents below the 
hourly earning on the Pacific Coast. 

As for weekly earnings, the Pacific 
Coast was likewise substantially ahead of 
all other regions with $61.71 in the aver- 
age pay envelope. This compares with 
$53.22 as the average for all other re- 


Aver. 
Weekly 


$61.71 


53.22 
52.76 
55.06 
53.81 
54.96 
45.45 


54.00 


The following table shows relationships 
hourly earnings and 
weekly earnings (elsewhere in this sec- 
tion are statistics for hourly and weekly 
earnings over a period of ten years): 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF 
WORK OF U. S. PULP AND PAPER 
MILL. EMPLOYES 

(Exclusive of Converting Employes. Source: Calcu- 
lated from Tables Received from A.P.P.A.) 
JUNE TO DEC. 1947, Inclusive 

Aver. 
Weekly Hourly 
Hours Earnings Earnings 


$1.609 








Approximate 
STATE OF OREGON PEN ee 

Year Payroll Work Days Employees 
Fiscal Year 1927-1928... $2,691,220.18 581,833 1,939 
Fiscal Year 1928-1929... --- 2,946,218.92 640,724 2,136 
July to Dec., 1931, Inc... 1,017,435.13 235,114 1,566 
Calendar Year 1932... 1,896,692.09 504,311 1,681 
Calendar Year 1933... 1,819,904.95 535,789 1,786 
Calendar Year 1934... 2,577,436.84 700,842 2,336 
Calendar Year 1935. _ 2,984,889.22 778,547 2,837 
Calendar Year 1936. . 3,578,624.01 839,063 2,697 
Calendar Year 1937... 4,298,917.22 857,696 2,861 
Calendar Year 1938... 3,207,313.93 596,405 2,052 
Calendar Year 1939. 3,089,061.69 580,161 2,044 
Calendar Year 1940... 3,910,458.40 674,075 2,338 
Calendar Year 1941. 4,800,939.96 742,011 2577 
Calendar Year 1942... 5,465,656.77 759,156 2,622 
Calendar Year 1943... 6,372,006.72 769,963 2,695 
Calendar Year 1944... 7,028,481.01 877,478 3,006 
Calendar Year 1945... _ 7,948,596.83 673,787 2,945 
Calendar Year 1946... _ 9,760,511.00 730,969 3,233 
Calendar Year 1947. 11,978,117.03 942,654 3,331 





isainn Data from Oregon State Accident Commission plus information we obtained from cer- 


tain mills. 


Data from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1931, not available. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON PAYROLLS AND HOURS WORKED 











7—— ALL HAZARDOUS INDUSTRY OF STATE ———, —PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURING— 




























Increase or Decrease Increase or Decrease 
Compared With Compared With 
Workmen Preceding Year Workmen Preceding Year 

Year Payroll Hours Payroll Hours Work Payroll Hours Payroll Hours Work 
.  ——— $255,669,929 396,071,584 ahs $4,855,526 7,710,848 ae ee Say 
as... 271,223,403 414,002,480 6.08% 4.53% 5,573,223 8,507,600 14.78% 10.33% 
1929 _._. 288,903,912 437,600,400 6.52% 5.70% 7,845,335 12,275,072 40.77% 44.28% 
ie ........ 260,002,808 397,369,096 -10.00% -9.19% 9,110,285 13,874,832 16.12% 13.03% 
we 188,705,890 317,120,680 -27.42% -20.19% 6,990,889 11,360,944 -23.26%  -18.12% 
ae St: 131,893,000 255,078,920 -30.11% -19.56% 5,063,638 8,960,224 -27.57%  -21.13% 
ae 129,023,888 260,928,662 =2.18% 2.29% 5,166,375 9,693,579 2.03% 8.18% 
ae 161,702,804 284,179,483 25.33% 8.91% 7,435,151 11,835,457 43.91% 22.10% 
eee 187,578,233 312,935,429 16.00% 10.12% 8,131,888 12,560,285 9.37% 6.12% 
a 241,960,112 379,926,777 28.99% 21.41% 9,858,151 14,638,927 21.23% 16.55% 
1937 286,480,085 412,743,811 18.40% 8.64% 12,607,622 16,305,933 27.89% 11.37% 
es 267,784,196 379,432,496 6.53%  -8.07% 10,227,766 12,254,194 -18.88% —24.85% 
a 303,602,602 413,236,113 +13.38% +8.91% 11,919,822 14,197,262 +16.54% +15.86% 
i. ns 345,887,756 458,512,732 +13.93% +10.96% 14,517,595 16,905,387 +21.79% +19.07% 
ae 475,291,383 561,751,286 +37.41% +22.52% 17,236,948 18,234,058 +18.73%  -+7.86% 
— 815,109,078 776,362,062 -+71.50% +38.20% 20,724,118 19,642,765 20.23% 7.73% 
1943 1,120,516,847 937,602,553 +37.47% +20.77% 19,879,950 16,787,877 —4.07% —14.53% 
1944 1,270,266,925 1,003,431,671 -+13.36% +7.02% 21,865,943 17,411,977 +9.99% +3.72% 
1945 979,223,289 787,182,567 —22.91% —21.55% 21,995,846 17,491,211 +.59% +.46% 
1946 878,912,863 679,348,979 —10.02% —13.69% 25,083,023 17,612,908 +14.% +.01% 
1947 -1,040,749,129 723,285,722 +18.41% +46.47% $32,611,322 19,551,473 +30.01% ++11.01% 








Source: Department of Labor and Industries. State of Washington. 


CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL DATA 













(Based on all contribution reports submitted to department—Latest year available is 1946) 



































r 1943 Vr 1944 ‘ 1945 1946 a. 
Total No.of No. of Total No. of No. of Total No. of No. a Total No. of No. of 
Wages Plants Workers Wages Plants Wkrs. Wages Plants Wkrs. Wages Plants — 
Industry Paid (a) Jan., Dec. Paid (a) Dec. Paid ( a) Dec. Paid (a) 

Total $19,194,995 136 8,294 8,245 $20,683,393 145 8,712 $22,787,169 “156 8,744 $19,534,725 187 7,416 
Coated and Glazed Paper_________- 1,488,545 8 802 634 1,541,469 8 664 1,697,649 8 634 1,616,306 11 579 
Paper Envelopes 1,809,274 14 832 780 1,802,058 14 682 1,969,892 15 634 2,218,230 15 772 
Paper Bags 1,386,903 13 761 740 1,832,669 16 892 2,218,506 a7 887 2,912,726 18 1,163 
Paperboard Containers and Boxes(c). 11,050,975 58 4,419 4,545 6,549,062 33 62,716 7,428,882 57 2,818 9,077,360 72 3,451 
Pulp Goods and Paper Products, not 

Elsewhere classified(b) (c) _____ 3, 459,298 43 1,480 1,546 8,958,135 54 3,758 9,472,240 59 3771 3,710,103 71 1,452 








(c) Note 


+4 


hl 1, 


(a) Each branch of a multiple 
(b) Includes branches of euch | firms as pulp mills, paper mills and paperboard mills. 
m years 1943 and 1944 in classifications 


hlich t 















Products, not elsewhere classified.” be is due to 
boxes from “ Paperboard Containers and Boxes” 


oncern is 


ap Car 


d as a separate establishment. 
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“Paperboard Containers and Boxes” 
g industrial classification of firms manufacturing paperboard as well as making containers and 
group (firms fabricating containers from purchased stock) to “not elsewhere classified” group. 


Source: California Department of Employment affiliated with Social Security Board Report 127A, No. 47 for 1943, No. 52 for 1944. 
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discrepancy between the opinions of the experts 

of Wall Street and the opinions of industry leaders 
as to the future of pulp and paper. The discrepancy is 
a natural one, but in this year’s reports from financial 
circles there is a faint touch of asperity—as if the in- 
dustry had let the experts down by not getting into 
trouble in 1947 or early in 1948. 

“For some time,” one report states, “we have believed 
that a reversal in this trend (a record high relationship 
to the stock market in general) would appear and that 
it could be fairly close at hand. Nothing has occurred 
fundamentally to alter this view.” 

Yet even the most cautious reports admit that, al- 
though paper and paperboard shares were off sharply as 
a class in the spring of 1947, their subsequent recovery 
was strong. They also indicate some optimistic pros- 
pects for this year, stating that these classifications 
should “fare well over the next year or so”—pulps, tis- 
sues, kraft papers and kraft board. They also indicate 
that book, newsprint and fine papers, “largely because 
of record general business activity and national in- 
come,” have forged ahead importantly—but they add 
that this could mean a slower rate of growth to follow. 

What worries the Wall Street wizards, as usual, is 
over-capacity. They call it the industry’s “proclivity for 
increasing capacity more than is warranted in antici- 
pation of the normal, near term growth in demand.” 
(This, of course, is,the habitual reference to the news- 
print “crash” of the 20’s and overlooks the fact that the 
kraft industry—now the largest industry segment—has 
never reached demand and that very little newsprint is 
now made in the U. S.) 

They also point out that the profit trend in the indus- 
try has not paralleled the long-term rise in production. 
One observer says, “It seems to us that the industry 
may lose, for a time, some of the lush profits of the last 
two years.” 

This attitude further includes the belief that material 
shortages, and strikes, affecting delivery of equipment, 
retarded the closing of the gap between supply and de- 
mand and thus maintained the strong position that the 
industry maintained during the war! But now the fi- 
nancial observers show alarm at the fact that in 1948 
the addition to capacity may break all records, even 
though it may not see completion of the postwar pro- 
gram. They point out that the prospect of more than 23 
million tons for 1948 would mean an aggregate of 19 
million tons if the industry operated at the 80% average 
prevalent in the late prewar period. They do not believe 
that such volume could be sustained in the recession 
which, as we go to press, is still being heralded for 1948 
by some Wall Street surveys. But, even so, these ob- 
servers admit that production, even under such condi- 
tions, should hold above that for any year prior to 1946. 

Those who believe that the supply-demand equilib- 
rium can be expected in the months just coming up take 


f S was apparent last year, there remains a slight 


note, as usual, of the correlation between non-durable . 


goods and paper and paperboard consumption. They 
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| WALL ST. VIEWS 
Regarding Future 
of Pulp and Paper 
And Opinions Of 
Industry Leaders 
Are Different. 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 











7—t Per Common Share— 
tEarned oDividends Range 







oPrice 





$0.67 
0.32 
0.65 
0.51 
0.42 
0.85 
1.61 


25.79 
c 7.80 
c 8.99 
c 8.44 
11.03 
c19.64 


0.99 
1.12 
2.36 
1.29 
1.02 
1.24 
4.47 
13.86 


1.74 
1.24 
1.93 
1.63 
1.43 
1.23 
2.07 
4.55 
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Nil 
Nil 
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STATISTICS 
(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 
Net *Pre-Tax *Net 
Sales Profits Income 

b-American Writing Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
=a % 6,784 & 286 239 
a rs 8,713 195 137 
A ee, 9,355 821 245 
aa 9,122 568 184 
oe ee 9,211 308 151 
ee 11,397 586 306 
Lt 13,326 992 574 
b-Brown Co. (Nov. 30): 
a innit 32,198 5,177 3,727 
see 30,998 2,501 1,126 
.,, aE 32,329 2,513 1,298 
are 33,284 2,143 1,220 
_, eee 36,087 2,557 1,594 
eae 42,630 4,813 2,838 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. (a-April 30): 
a 22,415 1,851 1,557 
a 23,406 1,638 1,330 
a Ee 42,258 7,833 3,130 
a ee ae 46,249 7,099 1,971 
ee 48,485 6,874 1,804 
SE ae 49,218 4,534 2,057 
oo, a 67,611 9,903 5,376 
Pe. N.A N.A. r4601 
Consolidated Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
L 2a 12,815 1,614 1,302 
_ eee 9,786 1,136 933 
_ aaa 15,367 2,905 1,449 
_____ Ee 17,976 3,106 1,222 
te 18,323 2,796 1,072 
Ss 17,773 1,640 921 
a eaten 23,296 2,613 1,552 
abe ine 31,429 5,551 3.416 
Container Corp. of America (Dec. 31): 
oO REE 25,268 2,312 1,784 
., , eae 24,115 1,742 1,449 
Ne ach 46,714 6,742 2,327 
ee ed ee 61,164 10,384 2,684 
_, ee 69,641 10,513 2,663 
., eae 74,138 9,016 2,326 
ae 91,090 13,136 7,765 
eS Se ee 128,346 16,974 10,274 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (a-April 30): 
on ee 49,891 7,488 6,211 
ee 56,527 10,324 8,119 
, ee ee 86,336 20,103 11,109 
re 97,834 15,432 7,603 
aes Sccmecacncee 98,814 13,700 7,093 
a 102,075 13,517 7,825 
ee Cee 127,796 25,059 15,053 
Sa eee 114,225 23,046 14,171 
Eddy Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
a ee 9,694 785 650 
a 8,578 394 328 
|  __ aes 14,972 2,233 833 
_., ae 14,369 3,008 768 
| ron 16.020 3,924 1,059 
__, EEE 16,534 3,493 848 
, ES 19.582 4,765 2,925 
ee 28,468 * - aes 5,768 
Gair (Robert) Co., Inc. (Dec. 31): 
eS es 21,655 794 557 
Se ee 14,735 d624 d634 
Ene 23,393 2,465 1,127 

SORE 4" Rae 26,576 3,146 969 
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24%2-1% 
34%-2% 
5¥%e-24 
7%4-4¥% 
11%-54% 
12%-7'%4 
10%-7 ¥% 


c31'44-25 
c36 =-28% 
c4414-28'% 
c83_ 0-45 
c92 «—-68 
0984-68 


31%-12% 
15 - 8% 
11%- 7% 
12 -9 

15%-11% 
27-14% 
344%4-21% 
27-19% 


22 -14 
17. -13 
16%-15 
15 %-12 
1744-14% 
23 -18 
214%2-144% 
18 %4-14%4 


37 %-10% 
17%- 9¥% 
164-11 
23 %-16 
29 ¥%-20 
4014-26¥% 
5414-35% 
48 -32% 


25%- 8% 
17%- 9 
15%-10 
17 -11% 
22%4-15% 
3074-20% 
40%-25 
347-25 


41%-18'A 
19%4-14% 
21 -13% 
2814-22 
38 -25 
52 -39 
111 -48% 
113 -81 


* x 

KK 

2%- 1% 
4¥%- 1% 
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expect the cessation of the almost uninterrupted price 
advance, and feel the industry is vulnerable because of 
a more pronounced rise than for the majority of com- 
modities since just before the world war. But some— 
not all—of the Wall Street reports fail to take into 
consideration the supporting influence of tight wood 
supply on paper and paperboard manufacture. Also 
supporting was the import situation, both abroad and 
Canada. None of the reports, however, took into con- 
sideration the cost of wood along with the tightness of 
supply. Increased wood cost is something more than a 
natural corrolary of pinched supply. Labor and trans- 
portation, and the distance of wood from mill, have 
entered into the woodlands picture significantly enough 
to support the industry’s price picture in comparison 
with other industries. What is more, as Reuben Robert- 
son, president of Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
pointed out during the 1948 Paper Week, no other in- 
dustry has an investment of $1800 per worker. You do 
not build, or improve, a paper mill these days for pea- 
nuts. 

The same experts state that labor rates, fuel supplies 
and transportation are not likely to decline this year. 
Wood and pulp prices are in a strong position, admit- 
tedly stronger than the prices of finished products. 
There are already some pressures on the profit margins, 
particularly in end-products. It is for this reason that 
some of the so-called “expansion”—which is in many 
instances improvement—is bent toward getting more 
yield from a given unit of wood. That is another point 
which the bearish avoid in their survey of the industry. 
Many of the millions being spent for what is generally 
known as “added capacity” are more accurately, for 
added yield. There is an important difference which 
has a definite bearing on the stability of the industry 
in the future economic frame. But there is no question 
but that those companies who started early on their 
expansion programs are in favored spots. One estimate 
has it that property investment per unit of output has 
advanced up to 80 percent since the war. 


Whatever the future, there is no question about 1947 
being a record year. Although production went up 
about 10% to reach a new peak, shortages were still 
in evidence Prices were advanced and costs were at 
least kept from flying completely into the wild blue 
yonder. The state of the industry was reflected in the 
physical appearance of some of the annual reports of 
companies, as well as by their contents. Probably never 
in industry history has so much thought been put on 
the dramatic and clear presentation of annual report 
data as is evidenced in many reports this year. 


And, as will be seen from a briefing of some of the 
reports below, riever before had so many companies 
had so much reason for a dramatic presentation. The 
physical appearance of the reports was not merely an 
effort at show, but rather a continuation of the trend 
to make the purpose of the industry clearer to the 
stockholders, and to make its problems clearer. 
in many instances there was more to tell than mere 
figures would show—acquisition of timber, expansion 
of plant, progress into end-use fields, all require more 
than cold statistics. 


Annual Reports 


In the annual report of the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Co., Donald D. Davis, president, advised share- 
holders that the net income for the year 1947, after 
taxes and after appropriations of $400,000 to the reserve 
for contingencies, was $5,753,359 ($4.46 per share on 
1,289,994 shares of the Company’s stock out standing at 
December 31, 1947). 

The report discloses that net sales for the year 1947 
were $48,996,712. Total current assets as of December 
31, 1947 were $21,349,465 and total current liabilities 
were $9,686,813. 

Mr. Davis further stated that increased earnings for 
the year reflect the benefits of continuous operations 
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STATISTICS (Continued) 
(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 





7—t Per Common Share— 











Net *Pre-Tax *Net oPrice 

Sales Profits Income Earned oDividends Range 
_, aes 2,766 761 0.48 0.30 S%- 2% 
5969... 28,093 2,209 715 0.33 0.30 10%- 4% 
|. SES 33,697 3,749 2,296 4.12 g 11%-7 
Te 44,837 8,639 5,381 2.83 0.35 10%4- 5% 
Gaylord Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
_ # eee 3,480 2,307 1,765 0.92 0.25 N.A. 
_. eee 13,660 809 662 0.24 0.23%  6%- 3% 
1941_ ates 25,281 3,970 1,749 0.91 0.33%  4%- 2% 
2 31,708 3,153 1,243 0.61 0.33%  4%- 3% 
eee 33,945 3,851 1,287 0.63 0.33% 7%- 4% 
| ee 35,615 2,855 1,105 0.51 0.33% 13%- 7% 
a 44,284 8,281 5,046 2.43 0.83% 25 -11% 
Ss 57,271 15,659 9,529 4.06 1.66% 23%-14% 
Great Northern Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
_ _ see eee 8 2,577 2,178 2.18 2.00 47 -27 
_, eae N.A 3,296 2,727 2.73 2.40 45 -33 
_., — eee N.A 3,815 2,432 2.44 2.50 42 -29% 
__ _. Sa N.A 3,097 1,860 1.86 1.60 36 -27% 
. eee N.A 2,775 1,667 1.67 1.60 37%4-29% 
as N.A 1,529 903 0.90 1.60 4714-35% 
_. eae N.A 3,949 2,364 2.37 1.60 46%4-391%4 
ee N.A. 6,885 4,103 4.11 2.40 47%-391%4 
Hammermill Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
i. es 7,443 580 450 1.25 3.00 N.A. 
aaa 7,330 623 463 1.83 0.50 28%-18 
| RAS 10,703 1,351 671 3.11 1.25 25%-15% 
ees 11,424 1,663 585 2.64 1.00 25 -17% 
oan 12,570 1,591 454 1.92 1.00 29 -19% 
3 ee 11,856 1,087 528 2.35 1.00 4214-27 
| See 14,107 1,615 940 4.32 1.00 52%4-28 
a 17,645 2,518 1,468 7.27 1.00 4014-28 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
| eee 15,827 1,778 1,428 3.61 2.00 37 -16% 
ae 13,845 1,091 912 2.04 1.00 19 -14% 
__ _ , Sea 22,490 3,346 1,446 3.42 1.50 16%4-12% 
ae 24,848 3,574 1,197 2.83 1.50 21%-14% 
7a eee 24,357 3,368 1,148 2.69 1.50 25%4-19% 
. ae 24,054 2,749 999 2.01 1.00 33%-25 
_ Eee 22,946 2,850 1.750 3.67 7.00 43 -26 
1947__ .. Sees 5,509 2,409 5.06 3.50 33 -26 
International ‘Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
ei 123,487 11,780 9,135 2.47 Nil 19%4- 6% 
eee 122,290 5,709 4,894 0.14 Nil 14%- 6% 
Peeve 214,334 43,751 16,254 6.37 Nil 20 -10% 
ae a 216,123 32,451 10,120 3.01 Nil 14%- 8% 
- Sa 231,572 35,833 10,560 3.26 Nil 217%%-13% 
. Serene 234,246 28.923 10,977 3.40 Nil 4834-19 
_. =a 287,868 56,396 31,179 7.99 3.00 5514-38% 
| STS 405,248 100,075 54,397 15.02 4.00 .59%-38% 
~~ pdmaaaa howe ( Dec. 31): 
. 7,250 3,124 2,360 1.81 1.00 23%- 8% 
a 27,861 3,561 2,651 2.11 0.87% 19 -10 
_ . Eee 36,959 5,818 3,104 2.57. 1.12% 19 -12% 
.. See 57,488 6,694 2,550 2.00 0.87% 17 -12% 
1944. 61,331 6,125 2,422 1.55 1.00 21 -15% 
. | Sa 56.882 4.557 2,447 1.66 1.00 1314-19% 
=a 66,377 6,830 4,265 3.15 1.00 35-21% 
| See 91,010 11,496 72 4.29 1.30 27 %4-21% 
Marathon Corp. (Oct. 2)? 
| ae 1,087 857 p1.02 e0.75 22 - 8% 
ae = ioe 724 592 p0.93 0.25 11%- 8% 
eo 18,081 2,012 1,205 pl.59 0.37%  8%- 6 
=e 25,381 5,008 1,286 p1.49_ 0.50 101%4- 8% 
.. rae 29,856 5,979 1,603 1.88 0.50 16 -13% 
ec 31,941 5,602 1,360 1.39 0.50 2914-16 
| eas 33,244 5,019 2,734 1.91 0.77% 36%%4-22% 
. aes 44,604 8,030 4,654 3.39 1.00 277%-19% 
Mead Corporation (Dec. 31): 
Se 25,373 2,278 1,841 2.40 1.50 34%-10 
eas 21,987 915 744 0.46 Nil 14%- 6 
| Ses 32,452 3,761 2,110 2.66 0.75 9%- 5 
ee 36,878 3,031 1,078 0.89 0.60 10%- 6 
: eae 39,920 3,292 1,138 0.98 0.60 13 - 8 
__, eee 40,857 2,636 1,191 1.06 0.70 25 -12% 
.. eae 53,429 5,607 3,449 4.22 1.15 30%-18% 
ES aS 72,273 9,356 5,658 7.33 1.55 2314-16% 
National Container Corp. (Dec. 31) 
 . SSAC 3,065 357 312 0.16 0.08% 4% -2% 
~ SSS ee 4,864 434 358 0.18 0.06% 3% -1% 
. 9,207 2,729 1,073 0.54 0.20% 4% -2% 
SNC Se ee 12,969 3,191 817 0.41 0.16% 4% -3% 
aes 17,656 4,474 1,191 0.60 0.30. 4%, -3% 
ee 18,767 4,112 1,186 0.56 0.28% 10% -4% 
‘eae 28,776 9,063 5,606 2.27 §0.41% 12% -8% 
i) SS 43,347 17,468 10,913 4.13 1.10 1514-10% 
Oxford Paper Co. a ae 
1937__. Ee 934 800 0.75 Nil 20 - 7% 
eS N. x 825 674 0.42 Nil 8%- 2 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 
STATISTICS (Continued) 





(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 





Net *Pre-Tax 
Sales Profits 


7—t Per Common Share— 
oPrice 


tie t¢Earned oDividends Range 





 ) Se ees N.A. 1,996 
Tipaibieie dntaiieg 2,169 
eee es N.A. 2,216 
1945 N.A. 2,104 
UE eee N.A. 3,043 
| penn DS N.A. 4,958 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
NE sconces 22,029 3,422 
EEN 23,677 2,464 
> amt 23,770 2,043 
gear sans oi 24,480 2,414 
a =“ 29,464 3,953 
DOT a nnnistecone 48,997 10,670 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. ~ 31): 
i Wine! 3,043 11 
REE ES 3,028 : 16 
| aE enone 8,379 3,123 
Lg: Sennen te 6,373 1,057 
OT a: —- 6,469 h1,413 
eer oe ee 6,217 h1,035 
a ace ate _ 7,188 2,130 
| ee See re 13,173 7,699 
Rayonier Incorporated (a-April 30): 
ea Sees 17,496 3,746 
eae 16,292 2,887 
 ; rs 31,317 9,080 
anata 22,824 2,489 
aE i ES 25,970 3,624 
aN ea 27,033 2,075 
ee t24,312 t4,065 
| aS REO RE eRe ae 49,964 13,831 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Dec. 31) 
aS eee 14,869 1,599 
ee 15,359 705 
eee 30,000 5,247 
IEE 25,528 2,910 
eee ~ 48,388 5,398 
|, Sa ar Ee 52,501 4,344 
| eee 82,782 9,349 
Se 143,865 23,956 


Scott Paper Co. ene: 31): 





1,603 
2,512 
3,277 
2,692 
2,972 
3,154 
3,347 
4,714 
Ee 8,137 997 
ee 8,490 866 
ae - 12,843 1,574 
i 15,479 2,541 
14...” | 2,260 
EE IE 14,908 1,470 
SES 19,730 2,614 
a, , Re ET 25,178 3,814 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
a eae 15,691 1,675 
=e 17,562 1,134 
_ _. SRR On: 27,871 5,619 
PNP. 2,767 
_.,,, aaa 39,021 6,722 
| ee 6,408 
Se 44,871 8,970 - 
cin, a ae 63,512 19,981 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Oct. 31): 
, ies“: 3,516 
i ee 1,240 
ae —_. #2 6,820 
1943___ 53,715 7,662 
pp 6,484 
2, reas 59,188 3,442 
a i 67,212 8,954 
gE SEES 85,989 17,635 
Columbia River Paper — (Dec. 31): 
 _ EOL EE GIS, 62 
5; ees NA N.A. 
5; oe N.A. 510 
- : Tio OE N.A. 141 
, Sees N.A. 280 
See iS N.A. 407 
, SES N.A. 1,407 
SEES eS a N.A. N.A. 
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1,057 


2,211 
5,564 
14,631 


1,249 
1,886 
1,940 
1,535 
1,566 
1,756 
2,020 
2,857 


805 
723 
818 
818 
710 
609 
1,611 
2,364 


1,385 
966 
2,168 
1,058 
1, 584 
1,646 
5,255 
21,737 


2,862 
1, 095 
4, 520 
2,610 
2,384 
2,142 
5,104 
10, 935 


47 
d53 
340 

91 
155 
170 
877 


N.A. 


1.44 Nil 6%- 3% 
1.07 Nil 3%- 1% 
1.36 Nil 8%- 3% 
1.23 Nil 15 - 8% 
3.51 Nil 18 -9 

6.52 0.30 16%-11% 


1.96 Nil 4%- 2% 
1.09 Nil 9%- 3% 
0.84 Nil 12 -7% 
1.15 Nil 19%-11% 
1.69 Nil 24 -16% 
4.77 1.00 22%%-15 


0.72 0.75 19%2- 7 
d0.20 Nil 13 - 3% 
3.08 2.00 18%-14 
1.19 0.50 13 -7 
h2.66 100 17 -11% 
h1.64 1.00 25%-15% 
3.83 100 27 -18 
12.31 1.00 4514-25% 


/ . NA. 
1.18 Nil 19 - 6% 
2.40 0.75 18%- 8% 
0.45 0.878 154%4-11% 
0.61 Nil 18 -12% 
0.26 Nil 25 -16 
11.68 Nil 33 -17% 
7.30 0.50 32 -17% 


0.22 Nil 11%- 2% 


0.06 Nil 4%- 1% 
0.71 Nil 2%-1% 
0.38 Nii 4%- 1% 
0.36 Nil 6%- 4% 
0.94 Nil 12 - 5% 
1.00 Nil 15%- 8% 
266. -@25 -2 .-9 
2.19 155 45%-344 
2.65 1.85 52%-4414 
2:52 1.95 3944-31 
1.91 1.80 43 -36% 
1.96 1.80 45%-37% 
1.87 1.80 611%4-42% 
2.03 1,80 61 -42 
3.02 1.95 49%-40% 
2.80 1.80 39%-17% 
2.52 1.30 3014-22% 
2.85 1.25 23%-16% 
2.85 1.25 33 -26% 
2.47 1.35 34 -29 
2.12 1.35 42%4-31 
4.68 1.75 55%-38 
6.87 2.50 47 -36 
1.32 0.50 18%- 8% 
0.76 Nil 13%- 6 
1.70 1.00 12%- 7 


0.83 0.30 11%- 8 
1.25 0.75 15%- 9% 
1.30 0.85 267%-14% 
4.13 1.30 39 -23 
7.93 3.00 37%-25'% 


2.14 0.70 41 -15% 
0.18 0.20 19¥%- 9% 
3.97 1.80 20%-15 
1.86 1.25 16%-11% 
1.80 1.00 28 -16% 
1.63 1.00 40 -22% 
4.93 2.40 53%4-32% 
11.40 3.00 47 -32% 
1.05 N.A. N.A. 
d3.44 N.A. N.A. 
16.67 N.A. N.A. 
4.24 N.A. N.A. 
777 N.A. N.A. 
8.49 N.A. N.A. 
43.83 N.A. N.A. 
N.A. N.A. N.A. 
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and increased volume, aided by moderate price increases 
and by the benefits of plant additions and improvements 
becoming available during the year. 

Despite spiraling costs and trying shortages, new rec- 
ords in production, sales and earnings were established 
for the fiscal year ended Oct. 31 by West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. In achieving these results, the company 
said it faced the highest operating costs in its history. 
As the result of a year of uninterrupted operation, the 
company’s six integrated pulp and paper plants produced 
a total of 637,542 tons of paper and paperboard, eclips- 
ing 1946’s record volume of 589,339 tons. The volume 
involved the production of 607,521 tons of pulp, 10.7 
per cent more than in 1946. The production of chemi- 
cals also reached a new high in 1946. 

Net sales of all products amounted to $85,989,056, as 
compared with $67,211,929 in 1946. After taxes and all 
charges, the company’s earnings for the year were $10,- 
935,424, as compared with $5,103,607 for the previous 
year. From these earnings the company paid $3,356,- 
902 in dividends to approximately 4,000 stockholders 
and retained $6,262,026 for future needs. 

David L. Luke, Jr., president, described 1947 as a 
“boom year, characterized by all the success—and un- 
certainties*-of an ‘uneasy prosperity.’ For a business 
like ours, with the security of stockholders dependent 


‘ upon the continuity of success,” he said, “One or two 


boom years represent only a brief opportunity to ac- 
cumulate reserves against the contingencies of the fu- 
ture.” Today’s distended economy, Mr. Luke said, 
makes it necessary for the company to maintain earn- 
ings at present levels because the cost of normal re- 
placement now is far in excess of the funds allowed 
for depreciation and depletion. 

The report disclosed that the company’s 8,600 em- 
ployes received a record total of $23,481,775 in salaries 
and wages during the year. The payroll showed an 
increase of 21 per cent over the $19,359,592 earned by 
the same number of employees in 1946. The average 
hourly rate increased 15 cents, bringing the total in- 
crease since the end of the war to an average of 37 
cents an hour. Similar adjustments were made for 
salaried employes. 

A combination of favorable circumstances, and a 
singular absence of the unfavorable, enabled Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. to convert 1947 into the best 
year in its history, F. G. Stevenot, president, stated in 
his annual report. Factors shaping the record included 
higher prices for the company’s products, sufficient log 
supply to permit capacity operation commencing in May, 
profitable operation of the industrial alcohol plant re- 
cently purchased from the government, and savings in 
operation of the new hydraulic barker and whole log 
chipper. 

Independently audited net income for 1947 amounted 
to $4,822,901, as previously reported, including $131,218 
net capital gain, the equivalent of $12.31 a share on 
389,094 shares of common stock outstanding at the end 
of the year, compared with $1,320,507, or $3.83 a share 
on 326,940 shares of common stock outstanding in 1946. 

Good earnings enabled the company to attain a nearly 
debt-free position in 1947. During the year a total of 
$1,873,353 was paid on bank loans and other debts, elim- 
inating all long-term debt except $111,296 on timber 
contracts payable 1949-1955, and $297,341 of current ob- 
ligations for which provisions was made for payment in 
1948. Debt retirement in 1947 included complete pay- 
ment for the alcohol plant purchased at the beginning 
of the year. 

F. G. Coburn, president of Brown Company, stated 
to stockholders that some time would probably elapse 
before reorganization takes place, although profits for 
1947 are estimated to be $2,800,000. All available funds 
will be needed for the company’s progressing expansion 
program, he stated. It was pointed out that all earnings 
of the Brown Corporation, Canadian subsidiary, may not 
be paid under the foreign exchange control regulations. 
Net earnings available for dividends would amount to 
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approximately $2,000,000. The big new sulfate mill at 
Berlin, New Hampshire, goes into production this 
Spring. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. announced earnings of $4.22 
per share of common stock for 1947, compared to $3.15 
last year. Net income was $6,333,104.25 while the pro- 
vision for preferred stock dividends was $740,908 mak- 
ing a net income of $7,074,012.25 for the year. 

The statement is based on 1,499,520 shares oustanding 
last December and 1,199,520 shares outstanding De- 
cember, 1946. These include some of the wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, K-C of Canada, Ltd, the William Bonifas 
Lumber Company, and North Star Timber Company. 
Net sales, according to the statement, were $91,009,832.07 
while net income before Federal, state and Canadian 
income taxes was $11,168,824.31. Taxes were estimated 
at $4,333,473.73 leaving a remainder of $6,835,350.58 plus 
$238,661.67 in net income of the lumber and timber 
companies. 

Earnings in 1947 for Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. reached 
$3,909,386.58 after deducting all taxes and charges— re- 
sulting in $8.21 per share. After deducting $1,500,000 for 
plant rearrangement, improvement and replacement, the 
earnings added to surplus amounted to $2,409,386.58 
or earnings of $5.06 per share. Dividends paid were 
$3.50 per share, in four quarterly dividends and a year- 
end slice of $1.50 per share. Comparison with the pre- 
vious year, the report points out, would not be appro- 
priate due to the strike which interrupted H&D opera- 
tions the last six months of 1946. Sales in 1947 were 
$35,033,599.63 despite a “steady, conservative price pol- 
icy which has not reached the high prices the market 
has paid.” About over-capacity, Sidney Frohman, presi- 
dent, had this to say: 

“In some quarters, some apprehension is expressed 
over the possible over-capacity in the industry caused 
by the construction of new southern kraft mills. Against 
this must be put the possibility of retirement from pro- 
duction of high-cost mills which have been producing to 
help satisfy the past demand. Nevertheless, it is the 
history of this industry that it depends upon and is 
affected by the cyclical experience of general business. 
It must also be remembered that this is a growing in- 
dustry, whose new products are increasingly demanded 
by a growing list of manufacturers, for new products 
and in substitution for other materials. One needs but 
to point to the excess of births over deaths during the 
last two years as an indication of a growing population 
whose demands for paperboard-packaged commodities 
begins before birth and ends after death, assure this 
industry of a potential, growing market.” 

Rayonier Incorporated shows a substantial improve- 
ment in dollars sales and earnings for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1947, according to its Annual Report. Sales 
amounted to $49,964,041, compared with $24,311,957 for 
the previous eight-month period reported, the short 
period being due to a change in the fiscal year during 
1946. 

Net income after all charges, including Federal income 
taxes of $5,325,000, amounted to $8,505,916 for the year 
which, after payment of Preferred Dividends, represent- 
ed earnings of $7.30 per share on the Common Stock. 
This compares with $2,500,944 or $1.68 per share, for the 
preceding eight-month period. 

Dividends on the Common Stock were resumed in 
October, 1947, after a lapse since 1943, by the payment 
of fifty cents a share for the last half of the year. In 
February, 1948, the Common Stock was placed on a 
regular quarterly basis when a dividend of 25 cents 
was paid for the first quarter. 

President Edward Bartsch states that the most signi- 
ficant development during the year was the acquisition 
of a controlling interest in the Polson Logging Co. which 
owns extensive forest properties in the State of Wash- 
ington. He points out that wood is the principal raw 
material entering into Rayonier’s products, and states 
that these forests, together with Rayonier’s other large 
forest holdings, will assure sufficient wood for the con- 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 


STATISTICS 


(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 
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7—t Per Common Share— 





Net *Pre-Tax *Net oPrice 

Sales Profits Income {Barned oDividends Range 
Soundview Pulp Co. (Dec. 31): 
«a 6,537 1,987 1,627 1.54 1.50 N.A. 
SR 5,768 679 565 0.45 0.124% 14% -5% 
iA 13,019 4,814 1,794 1.71 1.00 11% -6% 
ee Se 10,706 1,845 810 0.70 1.00 10% -7% 
aes 11,682 1,991 754 0.65 0.70 11% -9% 
En 10,386 1,330 838 0.73 0.60 18 -10% 
_, SS Ree 12,359 3,197 2,017 1.94 0.70 22%4-15 
Mea! Se ee 24,654 10,711 7,140 7.25 2.00 33'44-21% 
Canadian— 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
_ _ eee 21,755 3,054 3,054 10.67 Nil v 
Se 16,146 1,660 1,660 9d0.45 Nil Vv 
RE 27,038 5,626 5,626 2.75 Nil v 
| Se 29,940 i1,931 i931 9d1.04 Nil Vv 
OE, xescttbeeie eaten 28,211 i2,294 11,044 91d0.95 Nil Vv 
gg ee ee N.A. 13,875 5,600 2.72 Nil 22%-14 
Me eee 63,340 18,363 8,563 ph! Nil 19%-134%4 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
, eee N.A. 355 225 1.86 Nil 48 -9 
aes N.A. d138 d147 d1.86 Nil 10 -6 
eae N.A. 2,101 601 5.62 Nil 11 -7 
_ , ee N.A. 264 164 1.293 Nil 8 -8 
RENNIE Stele N.A. 653 368 3.29 Nil 38 -14% 
2 N.A. 978 440 4.01 Nil 63 -36% 
., ae N.A. 1,991 991 9.52 Nil 78 -46 
| nee N.A. 5,156 2,556 25.17 Nil 62 -43% 
Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
EE aS N.A 1,282 875 0.34 Nil 8%- 3% 
Eee N.A 1,520 880 0.34 Nil 4¥4- 244 
_. eee N.A 2,294 1,294 0.50 Nil 6%- 3 
eee N.A 2,708 1,108 0.43 Nil 9%- 5% 
Se N.A 3,689 1,789 0.70 Nil 17 -8 
SS N.A 10,659 4,859 1.89 80.50 21%4-14% 
ee N.A N.A. N.A. N.A. s1.50 18%4-14% 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
Joes N.A. 50 41 0.11 Nil 17%- 7% 
Sa N.A. 11 9 0.02 Nil N.A. 
| eee N.A. 183 105 0.28 s0.10 314 -3% 
See N.A. 345 195 0.52 Nil 7 ¥e- 3% 
eo See N.A 474 274 0.72 Nil 11%- 7 
ee N.A 539 289 0.77. +s0.50 18%2- 9% 
i eee N.A 1,479 776 1.87 s0.75 24 -15 
Se acre a N.A 2,290 1,245 3.00 $1.50 19%-15% 
Powell River Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
_, aa N.A. 1,977 1,481 1.11 N.A. N.A. 
_ See N.A. 3,548 2,602 1.94 N.A. N.A. 
|. Seer N.A. 5,627 2,672 1.99 $1.80 N.A. 
ae N.A. 4,306 1,737 L2 @ si.27 N.A. 
SEN N.A. 4,526 2,107 1.57 $1.05 N.A. 
 . Sr ee N.A. 5,132 2,027 Be $1.05 30%4-18% 
_ . eae N.A. 6,806 3,440 2.56 $1.60 36%4-28 
sh es N.A. 10,591 6,012 4.47 $2.75 3414-29 





Adjusted to reflect present capitalization effective April 15, 1946. 


*Adjusted for effects of renegotiation (where reported) and inclusion of special voluntary 


reserves creat after taxes. t-Adjusted for split-ups. 
arrears, if any. o-Calendar years. N.A.-Not available. d-Deficit. 


due to recapitulation in 1940. 


t-Disregarding preferred stock dividend 
**Not comparable with later years 


a-In order to conform with data for other companies, fiscal periods are those ending April 30 


of following year. 
b-Since reorganization. c-Per share statistics are for preferred stock. 


e-Paid in 6% preferred stock (retired in 1944) g-6% stock dividend. 


$Plus 10% in stock. (Footnotes to Balance Sheet Data should be read in conjunction herewith). 


h-Includes capital gain from sale of Canadian subsidiary. 


i-After deducting interest reserve payable. 


m-Nine months to Jan. 31, 1948, except dividends and price range which are for full year 


o-Calendar year. 


-Earnings revised from data previously reported to stockholders by « 


mainly for depreciation. 
r-40 weeks to Feb. 1, 1948. 
s-Paid in Canadian funds. 
r-40 weeks to Feb. 1, 1948. 





v-Not comparable with present common shares due to reorganization. 





d April 15th; earnings are for full year. 
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1948 REVIEW OF BIRD MACHINERY 


for making better pulp and paper and more of it per day 





BIRD SCREENS are the standard of the world 
— handle 80% of all the paper stock in 
North America. They are essential for con- 
tinvous, maximum production of uniformly 
good paper. 





BIRD CONSISTENCY REGULATORS cre 
proving the most dependable and trouble- 
free means of controlling pulp and paper stock 
consistency at every desired point. Consistency 
is held to not more than 0.1% heavier or 
lighter than desired. 


at lower cost per ton 





BIRD OSCILLATING SHOWER PIPES keep 
screens and cylinder molds clean with a frac- 
tion of the shower water formerly used. 
Savings in water, fibre and heat quickly pay 









DIRTECS are being widely adopted and en- 
dorged by all kinds of mills as most effective 
and economical removers of heavy and fine 
dirt both ahead of the Bird Screens and as 
tailings units. 





VICKERY DOCTORS are engineered for 
each individual press roll, wire roll, dryer, 
calender and super-calender roll. Roll surfaces 
are always clean and shining, in shape to do 
their best work continuously. 


For Bulletins, recommendations, layouts and estimates on any or all items of Bird Machinery, 


get in touch with 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH 


WALPOLE 
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COMPARATIVE — BALANCE SHEET DATA tinued operation of the Company’s three Northwest mills 
In Thousands of Dollars) for many years. The consolidated balance sheet as of 
* ended December 31, 1947, shows current assets of $22,746,8 
Fiscal *Total ae! Inven- Working — ferred Minority ay hg and current liabilities of $6,265,875, a ratio of 3.63. 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding New construction, increased timber holdings, improve." 
by Amesienn: Winn Pees Gan, tien, Bib: ments, and extensions into end-use were reflected 
$8,782 cae oc ie ie $3,072 Nil _—Nil 416,028 the annual report of the St. Regis Paper Co. In 1947) 
8,840 6,272 1,414 1,877 2,316 Nil Nil 416,068 the company produced 369,637 tons of pulp, 506,255 
9,596 4,924 1,040 3,638 2,006 Nil Nil 360,224 tons of paper, 190,508 tons of bag production, and 25,- 
9,394 4,816 1,323 3,032 1,506 Nil Nil 360,224 000,000 pounds capacity of plastics from paper. 
wom 47 aig 37s Nd Nil 60gnt Ulan” ald Roy K Ferguson, president, “a year of 
. ' y , y new records for St. Regis and its subsidiaries. For the 
c Brown Co. (Nov. 30): first time our total assets exceeded $130,000,000. For the | 
44,854 26,205 7,424 12,887 17,349p$ 14,448 Nil 1,999,659 first time our 12 months sales exceeded $140,000,000, 


1942. 43,104 25,303 8,803 11,774 14,853 pl4,448 Nil 1,999,659 Rigg 
1944 42,146 22,429 10,276 13,746 15,327 pl4,448 Nil 1,999,659 For the first time our net earnings for the year exceeds 
1945. 43,031 21,857 6,986 14,328 15,099 pi4,448 Nil 1,999,659 ed $14,000,000. The improved financial position reached) 


1946_____ . 49,706 23,696 8,326 16,399 19,099 p14,448 Nil 1,y¥¥,029 by the Company in 1947 made it possible for the Board” 
1947... 54,014 26,641 9,664 16,114 18,799 p14,448 Nil 1,999,629 of Directors to declare a dividend on the common stock, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. (a April 30): the first in sixteen years, the company’s affairs having” 
32,150 21,688 5,076 4,464 5,013 -7,750 Nil 1,102,000 been under direction of the present management for” 

1939... 38,385 26,582 5,026 6,401 10,415 8,779 Nil 1,101,400 the past twelve years. A regular dividend of 15 cents 
ao y= ete a ~~ : pines : a : = Lanyon per share and a special dividend of 10 cents per share in 
1945 51,404 26,694 8,310 18,752 13,096 10,000 121 1,102,000 _ fourth B sd pos ra gg Fst December = 
1946_____. 59,523 33,896 10,266 15.221 12,985 10,000 210 1,102,000 st to stockholders of record on November 7, 1947.7 
Cotentian ts 1 During the past 12 years of the present management 
columbia River Paper Mills (Dec. 31): the earnings averaged more than 7% on net sales. How-~ 


1936........... 9,910 3,534 360 474 635 p680_ Nil 20,000 j 
1939. 4,422 2,698 + «© 664 «Ss 706—=s«1,503 ~S p200.: Nil 20,000 ever, we agreed that the best policy would be tag 
4,741 2,558 815 1,130 ~=—:1,305 p77 Nil 2u,v0u strengthen the financial position of your company by 


4,563 2,273 912 1,085 yil Nil Nal 20,v00 retaining these earnings in the business, reinvesting 
2,251 1,088 1,008 776 Nil Nil 20,000 them in modernization, improvements, new plants anda | 
2,373 1,520 = 1,646 338 Nil Nil 20,000 additional working capital. The total amount of earn- 7 
N.A, N.A, N.A., N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A, : ad : : 
ings and proceeds from sales of securities invested in 
Consolidated Paper Co. (Dec. 31): the company during this period amounted to over $60,-— 
1936 11,344 7,036 1,378 3,282 i Nil Nil 750,000 000,000. y 
ee <>. we 1,790 4,292 Nil Nil 750,0V0 “A fact b h tai 
1944 12,368 2,238 1,260 6,717 Nil Nil Nil 730,000 1 Ra ——s age te “ed ?. rx ~~ needa 
1945 12,148 2,413 2,085 7,091 Nil Nil 750,000 apital, Raw Materials, Production, Products, Markets,] 
1946____ 13,115 2,996 2011 7,121 Ni Ni Nil 750,000 Sales, Profits,” said Mr. Ferguson. “For the past 12] 
16,459 4,225 2,660 7,722 i i i 720,000 years the policies of your management have been de- ~ 
Container Corp. of America (Dec. 31): signed to meet these needs as they app lied to the Com= ‘ 
pany and subsidiaries. We have provided the necessary § 
= . 23,633 17,371 2,901 3,544 653,540 . : * F 
1939. 26,110 17,617 3,644 4,710 781,253 capital; we have insured ample supplies of raw materials” 
1944... 28,119 15,500 3,737 6,635 i i 781,253 by adding to our timber holdings, cutting rights and 
1945__._ 30,529 15,499 4,529 9,078 i i 781,253 arranging long term wood-pulp contracts; we have in- | 
a i ; boy eo. be creased production by improving facilities and methoas, 7 
, ‘ . ° : building new plants and acquiring other plants already | 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (a April 30): built; we have instituted an integrated sales program | 
104,600 66,382 11,913 13,204 , 5s r 2,261,199 fortified by important long term printing paper con- ™ 
heme se - beeen papa pa oe ae , ’ ping tracts, increased acceptance and use of Panelyte plastic § 
a 103706 58'305 16400 30,599 y , 2°261,199 in certain basic industries and continued expansion of — 
1945__. 111,609 62,394 19,125 32,319 : : 2,267,375 markets for multiwall paper bags; we have coordinated 7 
129,000 72,982 25,875 33,725 d y 2,499,646 all divisions of the company’s business into a profit 7 
Ady Paper Comp. (Des. 31): earning unit. The progress as detailed in this report ’ 
’ would seem to confirm the soundness of these policies.” © 
1936. 67/390 45932 1,407 1,491 177,900 “ fi is ; 
1939. 8,157. 4,389 1,119 1,134 i 18,045 Consolidated net profit for 1947 in the Container Corp. 7 
_. am _- 11,299 1,944 998 3,745 i i i 164,535 of America was $10,273,603 compared with $7,165,561 
10,883 1,574 1,093 4,895 i i i 614,535 in 1946, these figures being after all charges. Net profit ; 
Tate eye a Reged 4 . . . pared amounted to $10.09 a share of common stock after pro- | 
: . ’ . : viding dividends of $277,333 on the preferred stock since © 
Gair (Robert) Co., Inc. (Dec. 31): date of issue, April 15, 1947. This compared with $7.23 % 
1936... 18,469 12,529 3,076 2,902 iy y 574,613 a share for 1946. Net sales were $128,345,675 as compared 
17,093 7,819 2,032 1,662 ’ ’ 374,646 with $91,090,286 in 1946 and $74,138,191 in 1945. Capital] 
——— 13,552 7,672 2,032 4,126 ¥ 1,133,822 expenditures in CCA totaled $9,602,406 and were in two ™ 
17,427 7,988 2,891 5,727 ’ 1,231,447 rene . 7 4 
29,894 7,701 2,720 5,655 , 1,740,440 categories: conversion from pulp production to kraft” 
36,836 10,559 4,207 7,238 4 i 1,779,888 container board manufacture at Fernandina, and a mul- | 
d Geyleed Container Geep. (Dee. 31): tiplicity of expenditures for improvements and modern- : 
7.765 1.518 3,445 : 1,617,663 ization of power plants, paper mills, and fabricating ma~ 
8,034 1,604 3,266 F : 1,617,663 chinery. The CCA report stressed a five-year compar-" 
11,028 3,607 7,177 5,187 ‘ i 1,625,463 ison. Number of employees went from 6,428 in 1943 to? 
a — poe td 4,842 Y i 1,665,933 10,860 in 1947; tonnage from 598,918 to 675,583; net= 
4 969 11, 4,49 ’ i 2,025,085 fit fr $2, 184,054 to $10,273,603; dividends paid) 
4 . pro om ra) ividen : 
SONG? 12,208 = (462i 169% Nil 2,338,317 and/or declared $1,171,879 to $4,801,133; invested capital” : 
Great Northern Paper Co. (Dec. 31): per employee $3,545 to $4,818 which is more than twice” 
27,217 7,740 13,356 120 997,580 the average of the industry; earned increase in earned © 
29,057 6,436 12,684 144 i i 997,480 surplus $903,983 to $5, 361,679. 
28,996 5,663 12,700 24 . : 997,480 Notable in the pulp producing field was the record! 
30,003 6,729 12,210 956 997,480 
29,297 8,396 13,224 637 ; : 997.480 of Soundview Pulp Co. as reflected in its annual rn 
28,935 8,807 14,521 319 i i 997,480 Production, sales and profits for the year were highe: 
(Continued on page 82) in the company’s history. Dollar value of sales 
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$24,654,020, and net profit amounted to $6,611,072 after 
all operating charges including depreciation, depletion, 
amortization and Federal taxes. Interesting in this re- 
port is the data that log costs were five dollars per 
thousand feet above the previous year and nearly four 
times the average cost in pre-war years. With such 
high log costs the saving of 20 percent of wood ac- 
complished by Soundview’s hydraulic barker and whole 
log chipper became at once an important factor in 
earning profits. During the year the company purchased 
timber about equal to that cut on its timberlands, and 
much effort was devoted to salvage small trees and 


waste on cut-over lands. Use of salvaged material was . 


enhanced by installation of three small hydraulic bark- 
ers, and wood from this source amounted to 10 percent 
of mill consumption. 

The profit and loss statements of Soundview for 1946 
and 1947 are among the most interesting in the industry. 
Sales were almost doubled in dollar value in 1947— 
$24,654,020 as compared with $12,359,198. Costs on this 
volume were kept surprisingly low—$12,848,975 as com- 
pared with $8,326,152 in 1946. The figure for operating 
expenses and contingent reserves was less in 1947 
($260,295) than in 1946 ($302,404). But Federal taxes 
went from $1,180,000 in 1946 to $4,100,000 last year. Net 
profit was $6,611,072 as compared with $1,900,544 in 
1946. 

Scott Paper Co. in its report reflected “the mainte- 
nance of a sound price structure as a strong foundation 
for the future, and continued to emphasize its funda- 
mental objectives: (1) to supply the consumer with 
quality products at lowest possible prices, (2) to pro- 
vide employees with steady work at good pay in pleas- 
ant, safe suroundings, and (3) to earn a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment of shareholders.” 

“Despite the fact that both physical volume of pro- 
duction and dollar sales reached an all-time record in 
1947, consumer demand for Scott products continued 
to exceed the available supply,” the report continues. 
“The scarcity of ScotTowels, ScotTissue and Waldorf 
during the year was accentuated by the loss of almost 
the entire production of the giant towel-making ma- 
chine at Chester, damaged in September 1946 and not 
restored to operation until the end of 1947. While this 
machine was being rebuilt, toweling stock was produced 
on another paper machine which normally makes toilet 
tissue. The allotment program, adopted during the war 
years, was continued to assure fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of Scott products among the Company’s cus- 
tomers.” 

Net sales amounted to $57,252,636, and increase of 
$11,029,832 over 1946. 

American Writing Paper Corp., through its president 
and chairman of the board Thomas H. Blodgett, reported 
a net porfit of $547,490.28 as compared with $305,818.09 
the previous year. Bank loans and general mortgage 
bonds were discharged by payment prior to December 
31, 1947. A dividend of twenty-cents per share was 
made December 20th to holders of record of common 
stock on December 5, 1947. Mr Blodgett reported that 
shortages had delayed phases of rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization program which this company plans, but, he 
said, there will be every effort to continue the plans 
earlier conceived to maintain the high position of the 
company’s products in a very competitive market. 

During 1947 the Sutherland Paper Co. reported the 
spending of $1,827,060 on capital additions to plant fa- 
cilities, chiefly for new buildings and new converting 
equipment. Net sales were $25,177,987 as compared with 
$19,729,536 in 1946, an increase of 28 percent. Net profits 
were equal to $6.87 per share as compared with $4.68 
per share for 1946, an increase of 47 percent. Fom these 
increased earnings the directors declared dividends to- 
taling $2.50 per share during 1947 as compared with 
$1.75 per share during 1946. A new paperboard mill 
has been authorized here and work has begun. 
Canadian Company Reports 

Financial reports of Canadian pulp and paper 
companies issued during the past few weeks reflect 
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COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 








*Net Net Funded Pre- TNo. Com, 
Fiscal Total Fixed Inven- Working Debt, ferred Minority Shares 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 
Hammermill Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
_, = 11,882 6,309 1,805 2,833 270 3,803 Nil 180,000 
EE 11,051 5,717 2,097 3,790 Nil 2,500° Nil 180,000 
ae 12,716 5,204 1,912 5,180 Nil 2,420 Nil 180,000. 
SEE 18,710 5,483 2,476 5,930 5,000 3,670 Nil 180,000 
1946. 20,232 8,544 3,081 7,251 5,000 3,670 Nil 180,000 
1947. 22,369 11,465 5,348 7,801 5,000 3,670 Nil 180,000 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936... —» SER? 5,754 1,972 3,307 490 3,608 Nil 360,00u 
 , Sa 12,565 5,987 2,085 3,702 544 3,590 Nil 360,250 
a 14,648 5,315 2,408 5,154 Nil 3,590 Nil 360,250 
1945... 14,997 5,368 2,538 5,655 Nil 1,470 Nil 427,824 
1946... | 16,434 6,793 2,694 6,247 Nil Nil Nil 476,379 
eS 18,614 7,591 3,234 k7,677 Nil Nil Nil 476,379 
e International Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
240,555 179,178 26,588 - 35,250 80,730 p91,349 15,833 1,822,243 
Sie 219,867 158,507 25,600 35,605 58,851 p92,594 2,026 1,823,270 
| Ee 249,196 131,402 29,228 71,122 48,796 p92,597 316 1,823,855 
, es 252,358 128,125 32,054 65,465 46,568 92,596 179 1,863,862 
252,533 134,229 43,104 k70,089 18,120 23,000 179 3,560,000 
| es 278,586 147,733 52,653 k87,721 Nil 23,000 179 3,560,000 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Dec. 31): 
ae 45,788 28,246 4,096 4,004 5,116 9,963 Nil 974,346 
ee 50,858 24,508 5,141 7,688 8,600 9,963 Nil 976,346 
1944... 61,771 30,816 7,447 15,936 9,528 10,242 Nil 1,199,520 
., ss 64,337 33,741 8,160 16,785 10,000 10,242 Nil 1,199,520 
ee 74,887 43,131 10,842 16,937 10,000 17,242 Nil 1,199,520 
IE itis 99,168 62,539 15,806 19,203 20,400 17,242 Nil 1,499,520 
Marathon Corp. (Oct. 31): 
ie... 10,966 7,160 2,199 2,425 2,350 600 Nil 800,000 
> —— 14,307 7,186 3,499 4,512 3,597 1,199 28 798,268 
a, ee 29,781 9,484 4,702 16,288 10,136 5,000 61 800,000 
|. ae 31,280 15,689 6,442 11,067 10,071 5,000 66 800,000 
1946 44,543 24,724 10,613 12,550 5,424 5,000 Nil 1,300,000 
ee 52,670 28,945 14,128 13,975 8,074 4,925 Nil 1,300,000 
Mead Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1936... 29,752 20,665 3,720 4,326 7,240 3,315 1,023 619,374 
1939...) 34,525 21,904 4,237 5,790 7,536 8,114 876 619,374 
ae 37,387 19,756 5,616 9,586 6,000 7,983 153 693,610 
ee 39,615 19,922 7,213 10,222 8,000 7,971 164 693,613 
ae 51,716 23,944 9,060 12,684 12,000 12,052 186 707,424 
an 58,862 28,421 12,114 12,859 12,000 12,021 189 707,492 
h Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
ae 44,138 29,991 4,630 8,789 9,757. Nil Nil 1,344,544 
1944. 45,180 27,338 5.801 10,982 6.310 Nil Nil 1,344,543 
ee 46,810 28,503 6,587 11,138 5,700 Nil Nil 1,344,543 
946... 48,515 29,993 9,708 11,307 2,842 Nil Nil 1,292,522 
1947... 56,062 33,917 10,064 11,663 2,684 Nil Nil 1,289,994 
f National Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
—..... 6,458 5,017 | 343 640 2,247 Nil Nil 1,982,892 
. —_Ss 6,787 5,188 416 709 2,343 Nil 7 1,982,892 
1944. 12,328 6,918 1,372 2,395 4,522 Nil 44 1,982,892 
|. > 15,180 8,274 2,361 4,192 4,260 2,212 54 2,028,990 
See 23,840 12,000 3,748 4,930 4,714 1,063 219 2,433,540 
| 30,566 15,340 4,541 5,947 1,857 197 96 2,639,955 
Oxford Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
_, — 28,560 17,426 2,242 3,803 4,580 p 8,287 Nil 340,172 
ae 28,833 16,919 2,603 4,273 4,490 p10,231 Nil 380,735 
Oo 27,607 14,836 3,257 k8,527 1,890 p10,143 Nil 380,735 
ES 28,413 14,415 5,370 k10,334 1,700 p10,143 Nil 380,735 
Ss 40,317 16,256 5,542 k18,078 9,048 p10,143 Nil 380,735 
a 41,552 22,188 7,081 k14,125 8,012 10,143 Nil 380,735 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. (Dec. 31): 
) = 7,146 4,841 393 350 23 2,473 Nil 251,837 
a 5,642 4,712 265 270 11 2,473, Nil 251,837 
en 10,097 4,444 726 1,027 488 1,121 Nil 326,918 
See 10,543 4,743 613 907 £233 1,121 Nil 326,940 
1946... 12,377 5,439 920 1,269 1,413 1,121 Nil 326,940 
DOP sxnanouseeex 16,543 7,074 2,372 2,041 111 2 Nil 389,094 
g Rayonier Inc. (a April 30): 
ses 21,435 17,378 2,161 1,248 425 15,655 Nil 963,872 
Se 31,530 24,124 «+ 3,559 4,322 6,500 15,655 Nil 963,871 
on 30,433 22,330 3,822 5,000 3.427 15,655 Nil 963,871 
onan 37,072 23,539 3,550 k9,954 9,119. 15,655 Nil 963,871 
ee 35,869 22,528 3,727 k10,104 8,266 15,655 Nil 963,871 
er 39,400 23,520 4,986 k11,521 8,419 15,655 Nil 993,871 
|. See 62,524 37,674 7,474 k17,206 18,591 15,655 3,739 993,871 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
ae 58,698 27,704 3,173 4,325 6,910 p4,428 915 4,120,714 
 , ae 59.123 27,278 3,066 6,279 7,899 p4,428 874 4,120,714 
1944_ 58.777 32,179 8,373 18,455 9,708 p7,372 3,345 4,120,714 . 
1945__ 69,794 31,230 11.638 23,031 15,082 p7,207 2,405 4,120,714 
1946_ 99,170 53,845 20,590 29,070 16,756 20,000 1,135 5,170,714 
1947 132,644 72,869 30,297 36,444 34,273 19,019 656 5,170,714 
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58 agree...on the problem and solution 


Handling the enormous quantities of air required in the making of paper presents one of the major 
engineering problems that confront the industry. How this raw material—air—is supplied, applied 
and removed, has a distinct bearing on production and profit. That leading manufacturers understand 
the importance of the problem and agree on the most effective means of solving it is evidenced by 
the fact that practically all new machines installed since 1945 have been equipped with ROSS Air 
Systems. Handling air the right way is to handle it the ROSS way. 
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*Net Net Funded Pre- tNo. Com. 
Fiscal Total Fixed Inven- Working Debt, ferred Minority Shares 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 
Scott Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
|, ne 7,749 4,508 1,710 2,146 Nil Nil Nil 569,980 
Se 20,230 9,219 2,380 5,575 702 6,034 Nil 667,956 
ae: 22,362 9,851 2,613 7,123 Nil 6,030 Nil 667,942 
a 25,976 11,566 5,979 7,760 Nil 6,030 Nil 804,782 
| re 28,804 13,313 5,015 9,627 Nil 6,589 Nil 871,861 
BI sasncinccaek 33,208 14,713 8,509 9,021 Nil 6,589 Nil 87 1,847 
Soundview Pulp Co. (Dec. 31): 
| 7,431 5,848 576 448 900 293 Nil 937,000 
ae 11,218 8,901 1,429 1-323 1,040 2,108 Nil 976,500 
|. BEE 12,619 7,860 1,442 1,656 Nil 2,108 Nil 976,500 
~~  Sae 11,690 8,001 968 2,189 Nil 2,108 Nil 976,500 
1946... 13,874 8,994 1,532 1,436 Nil 2,108 Nil 976,500 
ee 17,369 9,710 3,037 3,192 Nil Nil Nil 976,500 
Sutherland Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
a . 4,826 2,728 924 1,558 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
ae 6,515 3,335 2,291 1,732 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
Cl a 7,996 4,078 2,012 2,788 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 
ae _ 9,767 3,995 2,359 4,730 1,500 Nil Nil 287,000 
ee 12,081 5,136 2,727 5,082 Nil Nil Nil 344,000 
a 15,350 6,613 4,952 5,144 Nil Nil Nil 344,000 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1936... ai See 8,679 2,112 2,946 2,077. Nil Nil 1,045,732 
1939... 20,244 14,813 2,397 4,116 4,997. Nil Nil 1,262,730 
an 26,473 15,870 3,416 6,943 5,859 Nil Nil 1,271,437 
i einnkaihden 22,425 12,841 3,474 7,301 2,946 Nil Nil 1,271,437 
| 28,385 16,379 4,613 8,357 4,136 Nil Nil 1,271,437 
| a 42,323 22,343 5,710 14,744 3,596 Nil Nil 1,483,298 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Oct. 31): 
es _ 56,437 32,855 5,530 12,027 4,000 15,524 Nil 902,660 
1939_____. awe OL993 36,246 6,793 16,652 9,591 15,583 Nil 902,432 
aE 59,345 29,665 6,761 k22,136 Nil 15,281 Nil 902,432 
63,524 28,201 6,860 k27,806 Nil 14,825 Nil 902,432 
5946............. 67,369 32,187 10,272 k28,263 Nil 14,435 Nil 902,432 
nce 73,386 37,996 11,192 k31,528 Nil 14,435 Nil 902,432 
Canadian— 
r Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
See 121,956 68,599 3,073 2,241 50,485 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 - 
a 121,679 65,139 5,895 10,773 50,895 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
ee 130,324 46,638 7,645 25,532 71,343 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
a 127,504 44,120 8,347 24,260 66,629 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
SARS 123,378 41,866 9,996 26,895 62,988 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 
| Se 124,869 82,672 17,529 24,248 53,094 28,907 Nil 1,241,694 
a aan 128,982 86,217 27,342 15,835 42.465 28,905 Nil 1,241,694 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): , 
1936... 9,015 6,642 556 795 5,177 p556 Nil 100,000 
|. a 11,161 7,321 894 143 5,311 p556 Nil 100,000 
Se 11,506 7,447 1,311 1,693 5,731 p556 Nil 100,000 
1944. 12,305 8,176 1,410 2,234 4,970 p556 Nil 100,000 
a 12,311 7,797 1,530 1,869 4,841 p556 Nil 100,000 
REET: 14,417 9,638 1,914 600 4,089 p556 Nil 100,000 
eS 19,016 11,255 3,364 3,062 6,000 p556 Nil 100,000 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
. == . 67,925 56,615 5,840 d725 52,096. Nil Nil 2,308,789 
=== 60,153 47,367 7,897 7,413 51,565 Nil Nil 2,308,789 
ae 63,782 28,898 12,666 25,812 43,847 Nil Nil 2,562,702 
a 61,055 24,980 15,219 27,112 42,260 Nil Nil 2,563,073 
1946___ 75,425 38,631 22,501 24,705 35,028 Nil Nil 2,564,195 
| es N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. NLA. N.A, 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
ee 12,392 10,890 907 777 ~=—s 6,584 Nil Nil * 376,572 
a 14,029 11,615 1,257 1,341 7,263 Nil Nil 376,572 
ae 15,823 12,219 2,266 2,447 5,860 Nil Nil 376,572 
i cssiincaties 16,958 12,925 2,458 2,209 1,860 Nil Nil 376,572 
REE 19,073 13,116 3,521 4,424 4,988 2,500 Nil 376,572 
1947. 17,045 10,462 5,077 3,647 6,500 2,500 Nil 376,572 
Powell River Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
| SERS 38,964 31,532 2,083 3,568 Nil Nil 368 1,344,695 
1944... 40,537 31,603 2,186 5,377. Nil Nil Nil 1,344,695 
Se 43,126 32,861 2,275 5,574 Nil Nil Nil 1,344,695 
ae 47,632 35,837 2,429 9,355 Nil Nil Nil 1,344,695 
| eel N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A, 
*Does not include investments and/or interests in P not lidated. tAdjusted for 
split-ups. 
a-In order to conf ith da for oth » fiscal f od 
Aocil 30th of year followis 4 athe yg i Menshaeed (thee wether Ty 4 
( ) in June, 1937. e-Organized in June, 1941; Za 1 predecessor re- 
italized in S ber, 1937. f-Organized in March, 1937. g-Organized (consolidation in Novem- 


ber 1937, h-Reors 





in February, 1941. r- -Reorganization consummated on April 15, 1946. p-Pre- 


ferred stock divi — in arrears. k-Includes non-current construction fund and segregated security 


holdings. 





Funded debt includes deferred interest on bonds where such condition exists. 
Note: The foregoing information has been obtained 
not guaranteed. 





from 





believed to be reliable but is 
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the period of unprecedented activity through which 
they have been going, and most of them indicate that 
the past year’s operations have been decidedly profit- 
able. 

While profits have been sustantially increased in 
most cases, several of the companies are still in the 
process of rehabilitating themselves after a long era of 
depression, and others are plowing back a large pro- 
portion of their income into new construction or mod- 
ernization of existing mills. 

Net earnings of Fraser Companies reached a new 
peak of $3,981,356, compared with $1,964,031 for the 
previous year. With new production records established, 
the result of greater operating efficiency, operating 
earnings rose to $9,045,248 for 1947, compared with $5,- 
735,532 in the previous year. 

The organization spent $4,479,000 on new plants and 
improvements and purchase of timber. It expects that 
its new unbleached sulfate mill at Newcastle, N. B., will 
be in operation next year. 

Donnocona Paper Co. reports net sales for the year 
30% in excess of those for 1946, or $12,474,846, com- 
pared with $9,540,551 the previous year, and operating 
profits were 35 percent greater at $3,168,542. Net earn- 
ings, after all charges, are up over 60 percent at $1,245,- 
174. The company completed acquisition of considerable 
additional timber at a cost of $2,410,000, and spent 
$789,000 on improvements of its properties.. 

The annual report of Abitibi Power & Paper Co., for 
the first full year since receivership was lifted, shows 
production and sales at new high levels, the operating 
profits having increased widely, but President D. W. 
Ambridge stated in his report that further rehabilitation 
of the company’s properties will be necessary before 
the dividend policy on common shares can be estab- 
lished. 

Net sales of Abitibi last year amounted to $64,340,000, 
and after operating costs and general and administra- 
tive expenses the operating profit is given as $24,620,- 
000, more than $4,000,000 higher than in the previous 
twelve months. 

Dryden Paper Co. reports earnings of $490,185 before 
depreciation, depletion and taxes. This compares with 
$341,163 for the previous year, or an increase of approx- 
imately 43 percent. 

Consolidated earnings statement of the E. B. Eddy Co. 
shows net profit of $564,757. The operating profit of the 
operating subsidiary is shown at $2,307,320, which would 
seem to compare with $1,846,128 in 1946, although the 
1946 statement was not drawn up in exactly comparable 
form. All production units were operated at the maxi- 
mum attainable, according to President G. Gordon Gale. 

Net earnings of Provincial Paper Co., after all charges, 
are nearly three times those of the previous year at 
$1,055,511, and production was at all-time high record. 
The company commenced production of machine coated 
paper last year for the first time in Canada. 

Operating profits of Price Bros. & Co. were up more 
than $1,100,000, or about 8.5 percent, with net earnings 
after all charges and preferred dividends equal to $10.80 
a share on outstanding common stock, compared with 
$8.32 a share earned in 1946. The operating profit was 
actually $14,209,224, compared with $13,098,658 a year 
ago. Net working capital increased during the year 
under review by about $4,850,000 to $16,816,672 as com- 
pared with $11,956,522. Net profit was $6,100,000. 

On widely increased operating profits, Rolland Paper 
Co. shows net earnings, before write-off to special de- 
preciation, more than double the figure for the pre- 
ceding year. President J. Pierre Rolland reports a year 
of record production, with the outlook for the current 
year being a return to more competitive business. 

Operating profit of $1,023,909 for the past year com- 
pared with $630,763 for 1946. Net earnings of $320,734 
compared with the previous year’s figure of $162,427. 

Consolidated net earnings of Maclaren Power & Paper 
Co. were $2,458,491, compared with $1,807,257. Sales of 
newsprint, logs, etc., less shipping costs, amounted to 
$8,546,583. 
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2 Jones High-Speed 
REFINERS 


AT LEFT, 60 H.P. MOTORS, REPLACED 
A MUCH LARGER JORDAN (ABOVE) 
USING A 200 H.P. MOTOR, IN AN EAST- 
ERN MILL MAKING GLASSINE PAPER. 


. This change resulted in: 
' A saving of 80 Horsepower. 
Improved sheet formation. 
Closer control of stock characteristics. 
“Uniformity of stock treatment. 
Easier and less expensive maintenance. 


tet 
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MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA: WATEROUS LTD., BRANTFORD. ONT. 
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Less Than 1,000 Mills 


MAKE OVER 27,000,000 TONS 


HE North American continent is 

making paper at a 50% greater rate 

than any year before World War II 
and before the early wartime restrictions 
which put the brakes on the upward climb 
for several years. 

In 1947 this continent made a little more 
than 27,000,000 tons of paper of all kinds. 
This was, by a wide margin, the greatest 
production for any year and more than 
2,000,000 tons or nearly 9% greater than 
in 1946. In 1946, in its turn, the less than 
1,000 mills of North America had exceeded 
the 1945 record by more than 2,500,000 
tons. 

The American Pulp & Paper Associa- 
tion’s statistical committee has predicted 
a 22,000,000-ton year for the U. S. industry 
alone in 1948 and 30,000,000 tons by 1955, 





which will probably help to push the con- 
tinental figures for those years up to over 
28,000,000 and 36,000,000 or 37,000,000, re- 
spectively, for those years. 

United States mills are currently making 
about 77% of all the paper made in North 
America. Canada contributes 21% and 
Newfoundland 142%. 

For the first time this year, PULP & 
PAPER has extended its “in-the-field” 
survey to Mexico and though that coun- 
try’s new kraft industries and extended 
papermaking facilities have tripled its pa- 
per output since 1937—in just ten years— 
it probably did not go over 140,000 tons 
in 1947. But it’s shooting for 240,000. 

APA statistics show paper swept the 
board with all new all-time records. Pa- 
per production was 21,040,000 tons in 1947 


UNITED STATES 





as compared with 19,278,000 tons in 1946. 
This was twice the production for any 
year prior to 1936 (except it was just al- 
most twice 1929’s) and this was three 
times the paper output in U. S. prior to 
1925. 

The industry is revealed by 1947 statis- 
tics as a leading factor in the foreign 
trade of the United States. Its imports hit 
an all-time high of 4,120,917 tons and ex- 
ports also smashed all records with 474,149 
tons. The importance of the industry in 
trade is really seen when imports of pulp 
and wood as well as newsprint and, to a 
lesser degree, other papers are lumped 
and show a total of $675,000,000 of foreign 
exchange thereby created. All the U. §. 
paper industry’s exports were valued at 
$173,000,000 in 1947. 

Consumption of paper in the United 
States likewise reached an all-time record 
of 24,686,000 tons, which is twice the 
amount of paper consumed in the early 
’30’s and late ’20’s. Consumption of paper 
per person in the U. S. hit the record 
high of 343 pounds per person. 

Following are figures showing how the 
total paper production of U. S., Canada 
and Newfoundland have increased in just 
the past decade: 


Year Tons 

| EE ae 27,070,000 
I nn Oe 24,730,000 
MY oe sereeiceet era Re ak 21,965,000 
Eee aes 21,499,980 
I see eo 21,252,032 
Er ee 21,590,629 
| GORA ieee mera ree cfr 22,637,141 
| ___SOOREE aevee eerste fee 19,153,123 
i oe 17,410,144 


New Uses for Paper 


In last year’s North American Re- 
view Number there was discussed the 





Paper and Woodpulp Production and Consumption (latter for paper only—excluding rayon, plastics, etc.) 
Consumption of Domestic and Imported Pulpwood and Total Pulpwood Consumption 
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2,167,593 2,158,000 1,179,525 1,216,254 
3,106,696 3,049,824 1,921,768 2,091,006 
4,216,708 4,224,000 2,495,523 2,856,593 
5,270,047 5,496,164 2,893,150 3,556,377 
6,190,361 6,479,490 3,517,952 4,113,911 
7,334,614 7,846,827 3,821,704 4,696,035 
5,356,317 6,053,915 2,875,601 3,544,218 
8,029,482 9,339,573 3,788,672 5,149,695 
9,182,204 10,590,090 3,962,217 5,590,304 
10,002,070 11,915,233 4,313,403 5,960,865 
11,140,235 13,347,925 4,862,885 6,704,341 
9,381,840 11,403,850 4,409,344 6,005,718 
7,997,872 9,733,764 3,760,267 5,083,446 
9,186,266 11,185,682 4,436,128 5,969,633 
10,506,195 12,490,886 4,925,669 6,877,869 
11,670,000 14,546,046 5,695,219 7,420,829 
12,600,000 15,798,362 6,572,918 8,692,489 
11,327,000 13,488,300 5,933,560 7,975,000 
13,509,642 15,930,349 6,993,334 9,058,415 
14,483,709 16,620,632 8,959,559 9,781,739 
17,762,365 20,391,412 10,375,422 11,363,600 
17,083,862 19,608,862 10,783,430 11,038,020 
17,035,688 19,560,688 9,680,462 10,635,320 
17,182,804 19,485,887 10,108,443 10,502,204 
17,370,965 19,665,487 10,167,200 10,825,412 
19,277,667 22,411,476 10,605,225 12,088,500 
21,039,190 24,685,958 11,951,548 13,325,974 





1,617,093 369,217 1,986,310 
2,477,099 573,618 3,050,717 
3,207,653 793,954 4,001,607 
3,641,063 829,700 4,470,763 
4,445,817 1,032,015 5,477,832 
5,014,513 1,099,559 6,114,072 
3,740,406 816,773 4,557,179 
4,636,789 1,236,081 5,872,870 
5,005,445 1,088,376 6,093,821 
5,526,889 1,224,046 6,750,935 
6,411,566 1,233,445 , 7,645,011 
5,896,446 826,320 6,722,766 
4,891,424 741,699 5,633,123 
5,822,681 973,978 6,796,659 
6,590,942 1,037,332 7,628,274 
7,506,156 1,209,760 8,715,916 
8,870,932 1,522,868 10,393,800 
7,900,053 1,293,938 9,193,991 
9,685,592 1,130,874 10,816,466 
12,564,180 1,435,820 14,000,000 
15,400,000  1,292,640t 16,692,640 
15,972,000 1,232,000 17,204,000 
15,000,000 1,718,000 16,718,000 
14,819,000 1,650,000 16,469,000 
15,315,000 1,699,000 17,014,000 
16,089,560 1,728,000 17,817,560 
17,735,000 2,000,000 19,735,000 





Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Forest Service and A. P. & P. A. Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Pulp Producers 


Association. 


tAvailable for nine months of 1941 only. Other 1941 figures 


d for 12 th 





Note: Pulp consumption for all purposes—paper, rayon, plastics, etc.—was 13,872,222 tons in 1947, 12,565,000 tons in 1946, 11,362,600 tons in 


1945 and 11,066,204 tons in 1944. 
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MASONEILAN DIGESTER CONTROLS 
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23 Masoneilan automatic digester controls 
44 © 
produce better pulp faster and more eco- 
® 
 Re- nomically. Theis record of performance is 
AiR 
1 the proved in pulp mills throughout the United tS ‘ 
AUTOMATIC 
States and Canada. ae) oe 
Successive cooks are more uniform be- segue a. | 
cause each is carried out under identical, 
. . . . . . ed 
predetermined conditions. Cooking time is 
; : 0 
shortened thus speeding up production. _ 
" - GAS 
Check these outstanding Masoneilan ad- oe 
vantages—more uniform pulp...lower per- 
centage of rejections . . . uniformity from venene 
NO 226 REDUCING 
me ANDO RELIEF VALVE 
cook to cook . . . lower steam consumption Ain FILTER 
a Y TYPE STRAINER 
... improved gas recovery... greater pro- lositinipnis hinted tie 
duction .. . higher pulp strength . . . lower PaeBsGat Contoncen 
NO. B121-2 TEMPERATURE ~PRESSURE 
. RELATION CONTROLLER 
bleaching costs. 
. STEAM MAIN 
Investigate Masoneilan Digester Controls 
for your Pp ulp mills. Typical Sulphate and Soda Digester Relief Control System 











Cras onan) MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 
= 1209 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON 24, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York—Buffalo—Chicago—St. Louis—Philadelphia—Houston—Pittsburgh—Cleveland—Tulsa—Atlanta—San Francisco 
Cincinnati—Denver—Los Angeles—Mason Refrigerator Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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back-log of ideas for new uses of paper. 
That back-log still exists and almost in its 
entirety, for the majority of the new uses 
did not develop. The reason was in wood 
and pulp supply rather than in lack of 
demand for new paper products. Today 
the development of new uses for paper is 
confined largely by raw material avail- 
ability. 

Nevertheless, in 1947-48 many new 
ideas did appear. Perhaps the most dra- 
matic—as well as perhaps most potentially 
profitable for the paper industry—was 
packaging. And, specifically, the “pre- 
packaging” of fresh fruits, vegetables and 
meats. Almost all factors in the paper 
manufacturing industry are now taking a 
hand in this amazingly healthy baby of 
the produce field—makers of waxed pa- 
pers, glassine, wet strength papers, board, 
laminates, and the kraft bag manufac- 
turers. When prepackaging was first 
launched the manufacturers of transpar- 
ent sheet appeared to be those who might 
profit most importantly from the develop- 
ment. “Visibility” was claimed to be the 
primary selling point in prepackaged 
foods. But while transparent sheet still 
leads over other wraps in this new field 
it has been quickly challenged, and with 
notable success, by opaque and semi- 
opaque papers—and even by combinations 
of kraft papers and transparent sheet. It 
has been found in prepack studies that 
complete visibility is not entirely neces- 
sary for many foods. In return for re- 
duced visibility, many papers offer more 
space on which to print brand names— 
and dependable brand has been shown to 
be vital to the prepackaging industry. 

They offer other advantages, in certain 
types of foods, and among these are added 
strength under shipping conditions, and 
also economy in packaging costs. 

Notable in this field was the final de- 
velopment in April of a valve-type multi- 
wall bag for oranges and grapefruit by 
the St. Regis Paper Co. This is a kraft 
bag to carry grapefruit or oranges from 
grower points to retail outlets. The inner 





lining of the bag is specially treated to 
withstand the acid condition of the fruit, 
and citrus growers see many advantages 
over the mesh bag which has been in use 
heretofore. To make this development 
possible St. Regis brought into the picture 
its own engineering and machine depart- 
ment to design and build equipment which 
would handle the fruit and feed it speedily 
into the new bag. Behind St. Regis in 
this development—and it is a big one in 
the citrus industry—was considerable ex- 
perience in making bags for industry and 
agriculture. Last year their bag produc- 
tion was 190,508 tons. It is said that St. 
Regis’ experience in the citrus and other 
fields this year may lead to new consumer 
packages and not only in the fruit indus- 
try. But details on this are not ready for 
publication at this time. 

Union Bag and Paper Co. was first to 
enter the prepackaging field with a con- 
sumer bag aimed directly at both hard and 
soft fruits. Their engineers developed in- 
genious combinations of kraft bag and 
mesh or transparent sheet “windows.” 
Known in the trade as window bags, the 
Union trade name is Union Pek (pro- 
nounced “peek”) Window Bags. There is 
a square bag for green beans, carrots, 
limas, peas, other soft lines. Another bag 
is for so-called “hard” fruits and vege- 
tables. Both are wet strength treated. 

Also notable in the prepackaging field 
was the development of a molded pulp 
product by B-F-D Division of Diamond 
Match Co. at their Plattsburg, New York, 
operations. This is a blood-resistant meat 
tray to be used in connection with trans- 
parent sheet for the prepackaging and 
self-service sale of fresh meats. 

The frozen food situation has improved 
markedly since the slump and reorganiza- 
tion reported in the Review Number last 
year. As the Wall Street Journal has put 
it, a hard hit industry has been thawing 
out a big surplus. The industry feels much 
better, and some believe there will be an 
increase of as much as 15%. This would 


mean a 1948 pack of 800 million pounds, 
Some optimists say it will go to the 973 
million of 1946. 

Not all of the new use developments, of 
course, were in the food field. Noteworthy 
was Kimberly-Clark’s market test on a 
Cellophane-wrapped package of twenty- 
four facial tissues—a handbag-size pack- 
age opened by a cellulose acetatae strip 
in the same way as a cigarette package 
except that a slit is left through which 
the Kleenex is drawn as in the larger 
packages. 

The list of new uses, even despite the 
shortage of pulp, would be sizable and 
impressive. But the variety is illustrated 
by a pastry decal. This is a hard jelly de- 
sign between two sheets of paper, the de- 
sign transferred onto cake frosting by 
wetting the paper and lifting it off the 
cake. It is an excellent, though curious, 
example of new uses for paper developed 
by a new idea—and you may be sure that 
other new uses are developing at this mo- 
ment in thousands of brains all over the 
U. S. 

There were, as always, instances of 
paper losing important market grounds. 
This is something not closely enough 
watched in an industry as large as pulp 
and paper. Interesting examples: the 
adoption by Gillette of a plastic case for 
razor blade packaging; and the develop- 
ment of plastic-and-cotton curtains, un- . 
woven and washable, to complete with 
paper curtains on a far more advantage- 
ous basis. 

International Situation and Paper 
Over any discussion of paper use 
futures these days hang the clouds of 
war. It is known that ERP does not con- 
template the shipment of paper to Europe 
but rather of the equipment with which 
to make paper. But war would mean that 
deuces were wild again, and that new uses 
would be either for destruction or for the 
making of “copies in 45 triplicates.” There 
seems no question but that another war, 
so close after the last, would mean the 
(Continued on Page 92) 


TOTAL PAPER PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 




















1940 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Newsprint —-_--___ : 1,056,304 967,211 811,309 720,752 725,475 772,797 816,151 
Book 1,655,423 1,704,029 1,592,878 1,435,785 6,501,015 1,933,428 2,189,890 
Groundwood 550,453 610,168 585,673 593,094 636,026 775,779 829,952 
Fine 735,753 1,055,475 1,020,601 974,372 1,000,794 1,160,411 1,229,443 
Wrapping (Coarse) __.. 2,500,818 2,713,738 2,501,637 2,559,447 2,403,182 2,690,490 2,906,059 

este 733,894 170,653 162,766 157,540 157,083 183,837 204,092 
AEST SESE ed 811,343 806,023 807,893 823,705 860,658 868,630 
Absorbent _... 129,410 64,530 88,254 90,107 88,643 102,811 102,365 
Building Papers ___. 682,460 1,001,383 877,582 881,246 883,259 1,035,639 1,206,921 
Other Paper 60,120 16,148 a eters 238,047 271,643 280,978 
Container Board 3,434,834 3,755,438 4,087,972 4,228,304 4,131,107 4,314,938 4,799,284 
Folding Boxboard __... 1,416,452 1,711,795 2,015,640 2,116,152 2,092,344 2,317,496 2,199,336 
Setup Boxboard _.... 898,549 996,688 829,102 750,313 721,087 520,772 585,555 
Tube Stock —____. lee = oe a ieleadae 164,785 307,308 458,107 pices >) Sgimaaialile ocean 
Building Boards 179,443 1,052,054 1,063,851 1,087,467 894,830 956,358 1,214,350 
Other Boards 449,796 288,424 284,963 322,225 1,074,368 1,380,610 1,595,892 

: | Se 14,483,709 17,083,862 17,035,688 17,182,804 17,370,965 19,277,667 21,028,898 ' - 














Source: Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


NOTE—THESE ARE PRELIMINARY FIGURES ON PAPER PRO- 
DUCTION IN THE U. S. FOR 1947, AS RECEIVED FROM THE 
U. S. BUREAU OF CENSUS, AND THEY ARE USED HERE TO 
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CORRESPOND WITH THE BREAKDOWN OF GRADES IN THIS. 
TABLE. THEY ARE SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT THAN THE LATER 
FIGURES IN OTHER TABLES IN THIS SECTION. 
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It’s not primeval. Such a forest is as carefully tended as a well run 
business—which it actually is. Or a well run home—which it is, too. 
The creatures who live in it will be part of the woodland’s fascination 
for your grandson, when he and his friends camp and hike and fish 
there. But Nature, though lavish is destructive— unchecked. It takes 
planning and managing to make sure our forests are dedicated to the 


greatest good of the greatest number of people. 


St. Regis, with over 1,800,000 acres of timberland, has an ever 
growing sense of stewardship—as if these living things were lent, not 
owned. Our goal is intelligent use of our forests—growing and cutting 
and growing again—for that ideal yet attainable balance of sustained yield. 


So, for generations to come, millions of people the country over 
may have better, fuller lives, through the use of paper and paper . 
products made from trees. And at the same time may have the won- 
der and the beauty and the riches of the woods themselves. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. RAL 
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United States 








Paper Production, Imports’ Exports, and Consumption 


(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) — 

















Consumption Consumption 

Year— Production Imports Exports Tons Lbs., Capita Year— Production Imports Exports Tons Lbs., Capita 
Newsprint 
ao IIE i. tisietecsstceranes: ~ edema 569,212 15.2 1934____. 989,705 2,209,698 23,405 3,175,998 50.2 
1964... | RR 52,159 860,663 20.8 a 954,259 2,615,129 13,495 3,555,893 34.2 
1909. RI ics 48,740 1,119,358 24.7 1941___ 1,043,999 2,982,375 70,265 3,956,109 59.9 
1934... 1,313,284 278,403 44,483 1,547,204 31.6 1943______. 811,309 2,637,429 35,256 3,413,482 50.3 
ae 1,323,880 627,734 110,268 1,841,346 35.1 1945_ 725,475 2,668,799 43,611 3,350,623 48.0 
SSRK........ 1,481,425 1,357,233 17,159 2,821,499 49.8 1946... .772,797 3,490,280 27,685 4,235,392 60.0 
Pe ninies 1,409,169 2,422,700 18,695 3,813,174 62.8 1947____ 817,391 3,957,327 27,891 4,746,827 65.9 
Book Paper 
1899_____. |, a ae 304,459 8.1 1934____. 1,055,247 4,730 12,066 1,047,911 16.6 
1904... 454,337 454,337 11.0 1939___... 1,546,930 13,749 22,463 1,538,216 23.4 
1909. 582,114 So) 583,218 12.9 1941_____ 2,025,891 28,506 51,752 2,002,645 30.4 
SEE 795,958 6,489 14,301 788,146 16.1 1943__.___ 1,592,878 28,000 31,566 1,589,312 23.4 
1919... 828,641 146 76,691 752,096 14.3 1945__.... 1,501,015 29,689 62,455 1,468,249 21.0 
1924. 1,050,000 14,328 10,970 1,053,358 18.6 1946. 1,933,428 81,050 59,845 1,954,633 27.7 
1929... 1,497,912 3,406 27,567 1,473,751 23.9 1947 2,198,123 74,432 76,380 2,196,175 30.5 
Beginning with 1941, text papers allocated to fine papers. 
Fine Papers 

ae | _, See 131,456 3.5 1934... 434,870 879 10,263 425,486 6.7 
ey ES sistas. | is eas 168,982 4.1 1939... 613,995 573 20,498 594,070 9.0 
a ESERIES age Oe Sets 215,791 4.7 1941... . 950,014 2,750 46,783 903,390 13.7 
4, 269,407 3,369 266,038 5.4 1943__._. 1,020,061 663 58,525 962,376 14.4 
1919. 347,346 37,680 309,666 5.9 1945 1,000,794 589 86,598 914,785 13.1 
1924. 422,000 1,373 4,040 419,333 7.4 1946. 1,160,411 477 82,682 1,078,206 15.3 
1929. 635,662 1,613 16,660 620,615 10.2 1946. 1,232,670 728 69,954 1,163,444 16.2 


From 1899 to 1940 inclusive, only writing and cover were included in fine papers. Beginning with 1941, text papers (from book), 
bristol (from paperboard), and “thin papers” (from tissue) have been added. 











1899. I ose aS 
1904. EN eo A 
0... 607 aie 
1914. 911,029 18,258 7,067 
1919. 858,464 2,401 49,408 
1924. 1,235,000 25,540 18,520 
1929. 1,605,783 9,344 29,425 
1899___. 28,406 

1904. 43,925 

te I haste 
1914 115,401 

1919... 190,561 Fees 
1924. 242,000 6,795 4,368 
1929. 387,811 10,527 7,725 


Beginning with 1941, “Thin Papers” h 








ae PI adcacBesbheee:.”' caceescasi 
et 559,711 
ee 883,088 
Bis 1,291,805 





1,867,064 44,461 61,890 
1924........ 2,850,000 55,275 48,661 
Pas cs. 4,451,187 42,351 94,374 


Beginning with 1941, bristols have been 


1899____ 204,697 

1904___ 322,628 ee 
1909__. 431,592 54,858 26,024 
1914 455,821 46,128 37,493 
1919. 559,941 32,561 84,603 
1924 649,560 39,889 45,823 
3929........ 1,152,711 43,662 67,937 


Wrapping and Bag 


535,252 14.3 1934___ - 1,356,119 
644,291 15.6 a 2,238,993 
763,067 16.8 1943. 2,262,377 
922,220 18.8 1944. 2,314,031 
811,457 15.5 1945. 2,403,182 
1,242,020 21.9 1946. 2,690,490 
1,585,702 26.1 1947____. 2,900,956 
Tissue 
28,406 0.7 1934_______. 397,196 
43,925 1.1 1939__ 665,723 
77,745 1.7 1941... 912,874 
115,401 2.4 1943... 968,789 
190,806 3.6 1945___ 980,788 
244,427 4.3 1946. 1,021,545 
390,613 6.4 1947 . 1,074,966 
ave been allocated to fine papers. 
Paperboard 
394,111 10.5 2354... 4,073,261 
559,711 13.6 —— 6,104,968 
883,088 19.5 1941 8,399,960 
1,291,805 26.4 1943. 8,620,434 
1,849,635 35.2 1945... 8,913,736 
2,856,614 25.5 1946. 9,504,235 
4,399,164 72.4 1947 10,394.796 


allocated to fine papers. 


All Other Paper* 


204,697 5.6 1934 880,204 
297,083 7.1 9999... 1,384,774 
460,426 10.2 1943. 1,759,300 
464,456 9.5 1944. 1,809,863 
507,899 9.7 1945... 1,845,875 
643,626 11.5 1946 2,171,811 
1,128,436 18.6 1947. 2,420,288 


5,124 32,160 1,329,079 21.0 
14,954 41,014 2,212,933 33.8 
1,009 49,675 2,213,711 32.4 
2,133 43,956 2,272,208 32.9 
802 51,690 2,352,294 33.7 
7,072 50,086 2,647,476 37.5 
22,175 51,026 2,872,105 39.9 


8,687 7,281 398,602 6.3 
9,347 14,695 660,375 10.1 
76 26,500 889,035 i 
131 23,210 948,479 14.0 
105 18,127 962,766 13.8 
114 17,093 1,004,566 14.3 
923 18,154 1,057,735 14.7 


20,936 51,159 4,043,038 63.9 
28,610 103,384 6,030,194 92.1 
36,882 141,250 8,293,592 125.7 
54,234 89,705 8,566,729 126.4 
51,189 155,020 8,809,905 126.2 
42,347 109,158 9,437,424 133.6 
60,109 176,502 10,278,403 142.8 


15,227 26,865 868,566 13.7 
4,863 24,146 1,365,491 20.8 
4,092 26,661 1,736,731 25.4 
2,573 25,420 1,787,016 25.9 
2,038 41,148 1,806,865 25.9 
4,082 46,752 2,129,141 30.2 
5,223 54,242 2,371,269 32.9 


*Cncludes groundwood, absorbent, building papers and “All Other,” and Industrial Papers from 1943. 





Source: American Paper and Pulp Assn. 


eventual crippling of the industry. It 
would prevent maintenance of equip- 
ment at a time when it is sorely needed, 
and it would seriously deplete the physi- 
cal attributes of existing equipment much 
of which is already in need of replace- 
ment. The industry would stagger over- 
loaded to the end of another war, many 
of its plants in bad shape, and possibly 
with “new uses” very much out of demand 
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due to the battered U.S. economy. Yet as 
this issue went to press, war had to be 
considered as a possibility and the indus- 
try was organizing on paper for a WPB 
organization similar to that in World War 
II. The thing to remember is that—now— 
the remaining consumer goods shortage, 
and there is still some shortage, has pre- 
vented certain progress in the use of 
paper. Heavy exports and heavy taxes 


PULP & PAPER 





for defense or war may hamper the mar- 
ket for luxury items which call for paper 
wrapping, and two wars in quick succes- 
sion would be likely to lower paper con- 
sumption later on, rather than increase it. 

During latter 1947 and so far this year 
newspaper publishers have not been any 
happier about the newsprint situation. 
They have been clamoring at Congress 
for newsprint mills in Alaska—although 
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What next will be made 
with the aid of 


WALDRON 


MACHINES 


The 23 products of everyday use shown 
in this picture give some idea of how 
WALDRON Converting Machines make 
possible the manufacture of a steadily 
widening variety of salable articles. 
What next? Maybe the new product you 
have in mind! 

























































































13. Plastics Treated 
_ Paper ot. Cloth 




















Here’s how WALDRON 
can help you! 


The wealth of knowledge 
and experience possessed by 
our Research and Engineer- 
ing Staffs, plus the facilities 
of our experimental labora- 
tory can help solve your de 
velopment and processing 
problems. Why not consult 
us—in confidence, of course. 


JoHN WALDRON corp. 
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tdrinier Machine built for the Champion Paper 6 10 4588 N.C. 
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=_GNTENNIAL SPOTLIGHT 


me. 48-1948. In this 100th Anniversary year as Machine Builders for the 
Nt aper Industry, Puseyjones is happy to turn the spotlight on three out- 
standing post-war installations. For high speed, large tonnage produc- 
tion of all kinds of paper, America’s leading mills have always relied 
on Puseyjones design and manufacturing skill. If you would like a 
copy of the book, “A Trip Through the Puseyjones Plant”, showing 
how Puseyjones Machines are built, write us today. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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under present conditions and costs only 
unbleached pulp operations seem practical 
for that territory. 

There is still not much change in the 
newsprint picture from last year. Adver- 
tising lineage is still up, and the news- 
print supply remains short. There is still 
a fantastic economy pattern in the news- 
print field. Example: a Genoa mill makes 
purchases of pulp from the west coast, 
sells Italian-made newsprint to an Ore- 
gon newspaper at $240 per ton—and it is 
F.O.B. Genoa dock! Big “grey market” 
prices are reported here and there when 
a newspaper is in distress. But there has 
been little cutting of newspaper pages 
anywhere. It appears that newsprint is 
found, when needed badly, at some kind 
of a price. 

Book sales have slipped somewhat, in 
some areas rather badly. But the number 
of titles issued continues almost the same 
as 1947. The actual sales would still con- 
stitute a boom period for book publishers 
when compared with pre-war years. But 
cost are ever mounting and publishers are 
gloomy about the future on this score. A 
novel at $3.50 was not the easy answer, 
and most novels are now pegged at $3.00, 
which makes a very narrow margin for 
the publisher—and a loss if the book goes 
less than 10,000 copies. These reasons are 
behind the slight building up of inven- 
tories in book papers and particularly 
offset. 

Number of book titles is running al- 
most 500 ahead of the same period in 1947, 
but the Typographical Union of New York 
seemed determined to cut this down in 


- 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF PAPER 
AND PAPERBOARD IN MEXICO 


(Imports Plus Production) 


Year Population Per Capita Consumption 


1937 18,736,786 13.5 Ibs. 
1942 20,656,807 17.8 Ibs. 
1946 22,695,912 18.5 Ibs. 


The increase of five pounds during the ten- 
year period, 1937-46, is more significant be- 
cause there are millions of natives who do not 
consume paper of any kind. Per capita con- 
sumption is definitely on the upward trend, 
due, in part, to the industrialization and ed- 
ucational program. ; 


a bid for a 25 percent increase in wages 
for book composition. In early April they 
were out on strike. 

Trends observable last year in the mag- 
azine field appear to be continuing. They 
are: incomes well above pre-war levels, 
increasing use of color, increased circula- 
tion among the big ones. Here again the 
bugaboo is costs, and advertising rates 
cannot go much higher, say informed 
quarters. There are few if any plans for 
important new magazines. Significant is 
Henry Luce’s announcement that his new 
literary magazine has been “temporarily 
suspended.” Collier’s magazine “X” has 
not appeared after a threat now more 
than a year old. Increasing costs have 
frightened venture capital out. 


Paper Imports Increase 


Another new postwar factor to be 
considered in a discussion of paper has 
been the steady increase in imports. There 
seems little question in the mind of such 
an expert as Warren B. Bullock, Import 


Committee of AP&PA, that “foreign pro- 
ducers are getting a definite hold in the 
U. S. market and may be difficult to dis- 
lodge.” The imports of dutiable paper rose 
to $18,000,000 in 1947 as compared with 
$11,000,000 in 1946. Imports of kraft 
doubled in 1947 over the previous year, 
and other grades have shown significant 
rises. Some wrapping paper imports in 
1947 were invoiced here at prices hardly 
above that of the pulp. The changed fi- 
nancial structures of Europe, Canada, and 
Australia have added to the advantage in 
this market. Radical changes in American 
tariff law are now up for consideration 
and will be watched sharply by the in- 
dustry. 

The industry is a stronger one than ever 
—the capital investment per worker is 
now $18,500, leading all other industries 
in amount of capital invested per worker. 
And it would seem, as Reuben B. Robert- 
son, president of Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., says, that the public is still ready to 
buy and that “we have nothing to fear 
from expanded capacity beyond a return 
to active salesmanship.” 

As this North American Review Num- 
ber goes to press there are some rather 
definite signs that, while supply has not 
entirely reached demand, the time has 
come again when the salesman will be 
king. Early in April it was plain that 
some inventories were building up and 
that paper buyers were getting just a little 
fussy about quality again. In some lines 
there appeared to be what might be called 
a minor buyers’ strike. Board prices 
were still sliding a little. Offset paper was 


UNITED STATES PAPER PRODUCTION, [MPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION 





(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


TOTAL — ALL GRADES 











~ Consumption — 













































































Year Production Imports Exports Tons Capita 
1899 h Bearman cstereeiaunses eae 2,167,593 57.9 
1904 Se. eee 77,704 3,028,992 73.3 
WO i Scan oe Sree Se oe ee 4,121,495 55,962 74,764 4,102,693 90.5 
MEE O26 SORT 5,152,705 349,278 106,713 5,395,270 110.2 
EE EE LE EE LAE i OE Be 5,966,076 707,548 420,540 6,253,084 119.1 
eer ei Bee EA es Beets 7,929,985 1,500,433 149,541 9,280,877 164.0 
SF a ee 9,001,742 1,567,121 152,351 10,416,512 181.4 
1926 __ PEERS M IIES 9,794,086 1,973,451 183,130. ‘11,584,407. —-198.8 
977: rae A eats 10,002,070 2,107,344 184,226 11,925,188 201.8 
GO ee ee: Oe ee aE 10,403,338 2,266,828 218,730 12,451,436 207.8 
eS EE EEE end ON 11,140,235 2,533,603 262,383 13,411,455 220.7 
1930 10,169,140 2,365,272 215,811 12,318,601 200.7 
1931 9,381,840 2,136,079 170,891 11,347,028 182.8 
1932. . 7,997,872 1,848,016 119,292 9,726,596 155.6 
19aS x 9,190,017 1,852,420 126,854 10,915,583 “173.6 
1934 9,186,598 2,265,281 163,199 11,288,680 178.3 
1935 10,479,095 2,456,998 178,370 12,757,723 200.1 
1936 _ 11,975,552 2,855,153 179,727 14,650,978 228.1 
I eS a a eae 12,837,003 3,435,222 232,361 16,039,864 248.2 
Re 5 ee a ne ee 11,380,814 2,357,477 208,064 13,530,227 207.8 
RON tet ee Se ee 13,509,642 2,702,952 266,070 15,946,515 243.4 
NS Sct 8 ar ee BE ee os 14,483,709 _ 2,826,880 578,248 16,732,341 254.2 
ao, . RRO UTE SY OSs SR Nars eerie 17,762,365 3,120,213 494,911 20,387,667 308.9 
sg, REESE Sais 2 a2 2 ae caer 17,083,862 3,046,207 390,837 19,739,132 296.8 
1943 17,035,688 2,762,429 347,864 19,450,253 286.8 
1944 . 17,182,804 2,616,000 312,917 19,485,887 286.6 
DN a ee eee TSS ory ee ae 17,370,965 2,753,211 458,689 19,665,487 281.7 
1946 .. 19,277,667 3,625,422 393,301 22,509,788 318.8 
1947 21,039,190 4,120,917 474,149 24,685,958 342.9 
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On the Nail Head! 


Last year it was estimated by PULP 
& PAPER, as a result of field staff re- 
search, that Canadian paper production 
in 1946 totalled 5,300,000 tons (see 1947 
North American Review Number, page 
70). The Canadian Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics did not release the Canadian 
official figures for 1946 until late last 
year. These showed production as total- 
ling 5,347,118 tons. Thus, PULP & PAPER 
was only off by less than one per cent. 

This year, the only estimate on Can- 
ada’s total paper production for 1947 
published in any reference book is the 
figure carried on this page—5,650,000 tons 
—arrived at by careful field survey. 


going into the class where it had to be 
sold, and coated book buyer reactions was 
fair to middling. This inventory attitude 
was reflected in the attitude of pulp pur- 
chasers who were hanging slightly tough 
on, at least, commitments for the second 
quarter. 

But one thing still was sure. The years 
1947-48 were setting marks that might 
stand for a long time and yet leave the 
industry in excellent shape. 

The consensus of paper manufacturers 
and distributors apparently is that de- 
mand continues consistent with no indica- 
tions of subsiding. Some industry obser- 
vers feel that there is evidence of a grad- 
ual betterment in the supply-demand situ- 
ation as the result of the long up-trend 
in production while others believe that the 
gap between supply and demand is not 
decreasing. Variations occur in these ob- 
servations in different sections of the 
country as well'as by specific grades of 
paper or converted items. For the most 
part, however, there is the feeling, that, 
with additional new capacities coming into 
production, the over-all situation will ease 
materially for most grades and items by 
* the middle of 1948, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In reviewing the record accomplish- 
ments of the paper industry this past year, 
the Monthly Statistical Summary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
highlights the facts that during 1947 
monthly production was exceeded six 
times. 


Report on Japan’s 
Pulp and Paper Production 


Pulp production in Japar amounted to 255,- 
366 short tons during the first 10 months of 
1947, compared with 183,344 tons in the cor- 





PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
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CANADIAN PAPER PRODUCTION figures for latest available years, 
officially, were: Total paper—5,347,118 tons in 1946; 4,359,576 tons 
in 1945; 4,044,376 in 1944; 3,882,262 tons in 1943; 4,164,565 in 1942, 
and 4,449,598 in 1941. Total newsprint—4,447,000 in 1947; 4,162,158 
tons in 1946; 3,324,039 in 1945; 3,039,783 in 1944. PULP & PAPER 
estimate for 1947 showed total production increased to about 5,650,000 


tons. 


CANADIAN PAPER PRODUCTION (Selected Years) 


——Newsprint—_ r-— Total Paper —— 





























Tons 
1917 689,847 
1922 1,081,364 
1929 2,725,331 
1932 1,919,205 
1939 2,926,597 
1940 . 3,503,801 
1941 3,519,733 
1942 3,257,180 
ME nutnotche si eS ks 3,046,442 
1944 . 3,039,783 
ee eee 
| * Eee CS” 
4,447 ,000* 


2, TOONS SEs ae ae 


Value Tons $ Value 
38,868,084 853,689 58,750,341 
75,971,327 1,366,815 106,260,078 

150,800, 157 3,197,149 192,989,252 
85,539,852 2,299,767 114,115,570 
120,858,583 3,600,502 170,776,062 
158,447,311" 4,319,414 225,836,809 
158,925,310 4,524,776 241,450,292 
147,074,109 4,231,767 230,269,512 
154,290,163 3,966,344 235,362,958 
165,655,165 4,044,376 255,545,841 
189,023,736 4,359,576 282,837,614 
280,809,610 5,347,118 396,956,390 
Ssane | 


*Estimated by Newsprint Boaaiston of Canada. 


**Estimated by PULP & PAP 


responding period of the preceding year, ac- 
cording to a report from SCAP. The output 
was 31,035 tons in October 1947, compared with 
monthly averages of 18,781 tons in 1946, 70,391 
tons in 1941 (a peak year), and 44,097 tons in 
1938. 

Paper production increased to 260,287 tons 
in the first 10 months of 1947 from 191,351 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1946. The Oc- 
tober 1947 production was 29,273 tons, com- 
pared with monthly averages of 19,380 tons in 
1946, 119,346 tons in 1940 and 101,130 tons in 
1938. 

Pulpwood deliveries to Japanese pulp and 


CANADIAN PAPER PRODUCTION BY PROVINCES 
(Quantity in Tons—Value in Dollars) 











*Latest figures available. 


British Other 
Quebec Ontario Columbia Provinces TOTAL 
2,292,442 1,267,796 334,502 464,836 4,359,576 
$148,180,691 $86,395,223 $20,353,984 $27,907,716 $282,837,614 
2,867,594 1,579,537 370,950 529,037 5,347,118 
$213,045,633 $120,929,769 $26,733,893 $36,247,095 $396,956,390 


(Statistics on U. S. Production of —— by States will not be available until later this year, accord- 


ing to U. S. Dept. of Commerce.) 


paper mills amounted to 3,597,562 koku (1 koku 
—9.827 cubic feet) during the first 11 months 
of 1947, according to the Japanese Pulpwood 
Association. Deliveries in Nov. 1947 were ll 
per cent higher than in Nov. 1946. 


Cushioned Containers in Rolls 


A new type of packaging medium, which 
is reported to cut shipping costs, has been 
announced by Sherman Paper Products 
Corp., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Mar- 
keted under the name of Corroflex Tube- 
Tainer, it is described by the manufac- 
turer as “cushioned containers in continu- 
ous rolls.” 

Corroflex was originally developed dur- 
ing the war as a sleeve used in packing 
palletized shipments of artillery shells. 

The Tube-Tainer is supplied in stock 
rolls 250 feet long, in a variety of widths, 
the maker adds. “To use it, the packer 
simply cuts or tears off the correct length 
from a roll mounted at his bench, inserts 
the product and closes the ends.” 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP AND PAPER AND ALL FOREST PRODUCTS 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION 





Pulp and Paper 
All Forest Products. 


1941 1942 1943 
ea ee $22,971,000 $27,723,000 $27,457,000 $25,597,000 $30,391,000 
...----------- 102,804,000 


119,920,000 124,720,000 


124,720,000 146,611,000 


10 Yr. Avg. 

1944 1945 1946 1937-46 
$33,782,000 $41,800,555 $25,419,256 
147,655,000 173,471,370 116,938,037 
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-VERSATILE in its 
Usefulness! 
ER 


RINGVALVE 
FILTER mal 








We recommend the Oliver 


Ringvalve Filter for the fol- 


lowing applications: We recommend its purchase for your mill not only be- 


cause it has thoroughly proved its superiority but 


s Sulphite, Sulphate because it’s not a “cramped” filter. There is plenty of 
or Soda Washin space between drum and vat for pulp circulation. The 
9 vat is designed for “through the floor” installation. 

* Bleach Washing And as a reminder of its operating features here are 
a few: wide submergence range; operable with baro- 

a Decker-Washing metric leg; low flow resistance; can take peak loads 
in stride; uniform sheet and high washing efficiency. 

® Deckering Yes, we recommend the Oliver Ringvalve for any of 
the operations noted above. Many mills are glad, 

High Density today, they accepted our Ringvalve recommendations. 





Thickening 





OLIVER UNITED FILTERS 





New York 18, N. Y. Ate 2 I. 
33 West 42nd Street 221 N. alle Street 
Western Sales Division 
San Francisco 11, 
Oakland 1, California 
Colifernia 2900 Glascock Street 
Sales and Manufacturing Representative: 
E. Long Limited. 
Orillia, Canada 
Factories: Oakland, Calif. * Hazleton, Pa. - Orillia, Canada + Melbourne, Australia 
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products. 


HE production of fiberboard and pa- 
perboard of all kinds, made from 
wood pulp or waste fibrous mate- 
rials, reached new peak records in 1947 
and the outlook is bright for all of these 


Timber owners in all parts of North 
America are interested in ways and 
means of making more complete use of 





New Markets Open Up 
FOR ALL TYPES OF BOARDS 


their wood and fiberboard and paper- 
board are now offering an economically 
lucrative market for the conversion of all 
kinds of wood that formerly were the 
“left-overs” in sawmills and in the woods. 


Mill ends, sawdust, treetops, broken wood 


PAPERBOARD 


left in the forest—all this material can be 
converted into such products through the 
development of new processes and new 


HILL CENSUS 
INS 


equipment. 

Meanwhile the consumption of waste 
paper, which goes largely into paper. 
board, rose to record heights — from 
7,278,000 tons in 1946 to 7,845,000 tons in 


1947. 


types of defibrating, pulping and refining 


Record in Paperboard 


In this section is published the U.§, 
Paperboard ' Mill Census as released by 
the National Paperboard Association and 
a chart which is based upon association 
data over a long period of years and is 
annually a feature of the Review Number. 
Based on reports from NPA member. 
mills, it shows a total of 4,901,700 tons of 
container board and 4,415,100 tons of box- 
board produced in 1947, both figures be- 
ing substantially higher than any ever 
before recorded in those categories. Thus 
many observers have been surpriséd that, 
instead of a drop-off in production of 
these types of board when military re- 
quirements relaxed, there is recorded a 
greater production than ever before. 

The NPA figures show that in most 
categories of paperboard, production is 
just about double what it was in 1938. 
There have been some minor ups and 
downs in different grades of paperboard 
since then, but the general trend has 
been steadily upward. 

The kraft paper grades have increased 
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TO 
CONTAINER BOARDS 
GRADES 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

LINERS 

Jute 674,900} 794,300] 796,400}1,074, 300} 820, 800] 1,088,000} 1, 164, 600] 1, 185, 700} 1, 265, 400) 1, 353,200 
“Kraft Cylinder 238,900} 279,800] 246,200} 285,300] 276,700} 152,200] 93,200] 97,100] 144,500} 201,700 
Kraft Fourdrinier | 638,200) _803, 800} _923, 300} 1, 201, 300} 1,174, 700}1, 252, 90011, 340,400} 1, 308, 000] 1, 312, 9001 1,596 
Total Kraft 877, 100} 1,083, 600} 1, 169, 500] 1,486, 600] 1, 451,400]1,,405, 100] 1,433, 600] 1,405, 100] 1,456,400) 1,797, 
TOTAL LINERS 1,552, 000/1, 877, 900}1, 965, 900} 2,560, 900} 2, 272, 200} 2,493, 100] 2,598, 200] 2,590, 800} 2, 721, 800] 3, 151, 00d 
CORRUGATING MATERIALS : 

Straw, Bogus, Etc. 461,400] 574,900} 611,400} 806,400} 662,800} 872,100} 969,500] 956,900} 1,088, 700} 1, 282; 000 
Kraft 212,100] 263,000] 292,000] 326,200] 269, 300} 157,600] 120,400] 154,600] 174,400] 138, 300 
TOTAL CORR. MATERIALS} 673,500} 837,900} 903,400}1,132,600] 932, 100/1,029, 7001, 089, 900] 1,111,500] 1, 263, 100} 1, 420, 30d 
CHIP 

Corrugating 76,500! 75,9001 75,500] 77,900 72, 200 83,800} 96,800} 83,000} 114,200: 81,600 
Solid Fibre 177,800} 208,600} 202,800] 273,000] 330,800} 332,700} 338,200] 314,500} 214,600) 248, 800 
TOTAL CHIP 254,300} 284,500] 278,300} 350,900} 403,000} 416,500] 435,000} 397,500} 328,800} 330,400 
TOTAL 2,479, 800 | 3, 000, 300 } 3, 147, 6004, 044 , 400} 3,607, 300} 3, 939, 300/4, 123, 100} 4,099, 80014, 313, 700} 4, 901, 70U 

BOXBOARDS 
Folding Box , 262,400 }1, 385,100 }1, 413, 100} 1, 749, 300] 1,560,500 }1, 737, 7001, 785,400] 1, 872, 000] 2, 286, 400} 2, 237,900 
Set-Up Box 918, 800} 585,700} 613 BOO pha POOt.-G13.2001 279.0001 043.1001 911,600 474,100} 601, 
Total i, 681, 200 |i, 970, 800]2, 026, 300] 2, 460, 800] 2, 17 » 400 |2, 336, 700] 2, 328,500] 2, 383, 600] 2, 760,500] 2, 839,400 
Other 777,500] 976,400 1, 144, 200}1, 365, 800] 1, 363,000}1, 361, 000}1,484, 300} 1,408,400} 1, 388, 000] 1,575, 700 
TOTAL 2,458, 700 |2, 947, 200 | 3, 170,500] 3, 846, 600} 3,539,400 | 3, 697, 700] 3, 812, 800] 3, 792, 000]4, 148,500} 4, 415, 100 
SUMMARY 
JUTE, Liner, Corr.,chip 
Boxboard, Etc. 3, 776, 800 |4,474, 000 [4, 632, 90015, 903,400] 5, 220,40015, 857, 700] 6,117, 600] 6,081, 300] 6,586,400! 7,067, 100 
Corr. Etc. 1,161, 700 }1, 473,500 11,685, 20011, 987, 600] 1, 926, 300 /1, 779, 300}1, 818, 300} 1, 810, 500} 1, 875 - 800! 2. 249, 
TOTAL ALL GRADES 4 938,500 [5,947,500 {6, 318, 100} 7, 891, 000] 7,146, 700} 7, 637, 000] 7, 935, 900] 7, 891, 800] 8, 462, 200) 9, 316, 800 
Issued: March 11, 1948 NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION 
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BOOST FIBER YIELD...LOWER STEAM CONSUMPTION 
with this Alkaline Digester Control System 









~ 











ws 


THE PRE-ENGINEERED Digester Control Unit illustrated contains all the 
essential instruments for automatically maintaining closer control of 
cooking time, pressure, temperature and relief ...a Foxboro Dynalog 
(Electronic) 3-point Temperature Recorder (with pressure pen), a 
Cooking Schedule Controller with adjustable cam-set control point and 
a Digester Relief Controller. The Dynalog Recorder comes with an 
automatic switching unit which gives temperature readings at three 
different points in digester or, if preferred, two points in digester and 
one in circulation line. 

This cabinet type of control offers complete centralization and oper- 
ating convenience. It protects instruments from dust and damage. 
Furthermore, it provides the benefits of experienced factory methods 
and materials in the wiring and piping of instruments into a properly 
integrated assembly. This also permits substantial savings in installa- 
tion time and cost. 


Here’s the modern way to improve pulp quality and uniformity... FOXBORO Automatic Digester Control 
to reduce steam, chemical, and labor requirements. Talk over your Unit with controlled rate of temperature 
: ‘ s rise. Dynalog Temperature Recorder at 

set-up with a Foxboro engineer. Get facts on installations at other top. Beneath are Foxboro Digester Relief 


Controller and Foxboro Cooking Schedule 


mills. Similar units are available for sulphite processes. Write The - 
Controller with cam-set control point. 


Foxboro Company, 254 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


PNCh ce) Wile 


OXBOR DIGESTER CONTROL 
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nearly half a million tons since 1946 to 
2,249,700 tons, just about twice the 1938 
figure. And in these grades considerable 
increased capacity is coming into produc- 
tion in 1948. As for the more common 
jute grades, these rose by a half million 
also, from 1946 to 1947, with a record at- 
tained of 7,067,100 tons. This, also, is 
virtually twice the 1938 figure. 

The National Paperboard Association 
reported the 1947 yearly average operat- 
ing ratio of its member mills (based on 
“inch-hours”) as 98% with a high of 
103% in February, 1947, and over 100% 
recorded in four other months. | 

A Bureau of Census table of statistics 
on paperboard production of all types in 
the U. S., including certain building 
boards, is also published in this section. 
This shows a slightly higher total for all 
“paperboard” than the National Paper- 
board Association figures although the 
totals for containerboard and boxboard 
are less. However, the government has 
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U. S. PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION 








(In Tons) 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
NN ae tS 4,228,304 4,130,424 4,315,000 4,799,000 
San See ee ee 2,116,152 2,266,861 * 2,317,000 2,199,000 
Set-up box ...... a Cee En 750,313 718,972 521,000 586,000 
RE et  p0 SSO SINC AID 69,709 69,924 89,000 80,000 
EES IEEE IL ORE One es 1,087,467 1,121,824 956,000 1,214,000 
EEL 710,623 597,623 1,291,000 1,516,000 
I ior pe siiks sends sediseooncoccs'skdoiwsave 458,107 361,034 Pat A ee conssccceeasil 
ie Sa 8,962,568 8,905,628 9,490,000 10,394,000 





Source—U. S. Census. 


included other large categories such as 
building board and miscellaneous board. 
Gypsum and laminated wallboard were 
included, at least in some years. 

The Bureau of Census table shows an 
all-time record high for all types of board 
production in the U. S. as 10,394,000 tons. 
This is 1,000,000 tons greater than the 
NPA total. In each of the categories list- 
ed by the government, there are new all- 
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time records and there has been a steady 
upward march in almost all divisions in 
recent years. 


Building Board Production 


As suggested earlier in this article, 
there is now developing a great deal of 
interest and activity in two other types of 
fiberboard, known more commonly as the 
hardboard and softboard classes of in- 
sulating or building board. 

The U. S. Census Bureau also issues 
figures for these building boards which 
are measured in square feet of production 
rather than tons (1,000 sq. ft. of 42-inch 
board is equivalent to 750 lbs.). There 
may be some overlapping in these tables 
(there definitely has been in certain 
years) but here are the government sta- 
tistics for “total building boards—hard- 
board in %-inch equivalent, laminated 
fiberboard in 3/16-inch, equivalent, and 
structural insulation in vine equiva- 
lent”: 


U. S. BUILDING BOARD 


PRODUCTION 

Millions of 
Year Square Feet 
1947. simueelis, GN = eee 3,300 
| Eee Oey aE NEL eae 2,776 
EEE cee Saeco 2,742 
er eer mor eee 2,663 
_ _, SIERO EP RT Cree 
serene arte Rice 2,571 
ARE Ce eees ae eS Smee 2,240 
ee oe ak re eco 1,836 
ac ek ee ee 1,258 


This production, it will be seen, has 
almost tripled since 1939. At least 1 bil- 
lion feet of the 1947 total was hardboard 
with insulating or softboard at something 
over 2 billion feet. In earlier years, the 
proportion of hardboard probably was 
somewhat less. But in both these cate- 
gories most of this production is from 
wood pulp. 

The clean-up of the forests, salvaging 
of former unused wood materials, much of 
which until now served only as fuel, is 
providing the raw material for much of 
this growth and the critical housing re- 
quirements of the nation are providing 
most of the demand. 

The projected first Masonite’ plant out- 
side of Laurel, Miss., in this country is 
planned in the Far West. The new Simp- 
son Logging Co. insulation board plant, 
plans for a new U. S. Gypsum plant in 
the west, and other hardboard and soft- 
board plants projected in British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Northwest states are all 
results of this movement, which is espe- 
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| ipo of SYCO Drives has helped to in- 
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For a Drive that 
Boosts Production and 


Assures Quality Control 























crease paper output on each installation. 
SYCO contributes to quality control because it is 
smooth running .. . all the draws stay put. 


The precise control mechanism of the modern 
SYCO Paper Machine Drive facilitates quick, close 
adjustment of sectional speed . . . then maintains 
the selected speed without departure. SYCO’'s inter- 
locking synchronization holds the individual sections 
in precise speed ratio — preserving uniform tension on 
the sheet at all times. Breaks are fewer — the machine 
stays in production with less time out. 

SYCO's exact speed control is matched by the 
ruggedness of its soundly engineered mechanism. 
SYCO is built for long trouble-free life. 


The compact, self-contained modern SYCO drive S- YC O 
requires less space, permitting clean, accessible un- eee 
cluttered space around the machine. eW  LUhd WenatL SE RCM ele) a-lel-s vale). 
Can the Modern SYCO Paper Machine Drive 
earn dividends in your mill? Write us for full 
details! 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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cially strong on the Pacific Coast where 
up to 20 or 30 cords may be salvaged from 
already logged-off lands. New Johns- 


Manville (Natchez, Miss.) and Armstrong © 


Cork (Macon, Ga.) wallboard plants have 
been built. 

In the South also, Celotex, big user of 
cane bagasse, and Flintkote, have spent 
millions in expansion. The first hard- 
board plant for Mexico is being discussed. 


Food Industries Will Use 
More Paperboard 


The U. S. food processing indus- 
tries, recovering from unfavorable market 
conditions faced in 1947, are expected to 
require a heavier tonnage of paperboard 
and other paper products to package their 
1948 production, according to preliminary 
estimates. Indications at this writing are 
that the 1948 packs of canned, dried, froz- 
en and glassed foods will run approxi- 
mately three per cent above 1947. 

The 1948 output of all major U. S. 
canned foods is expected to total about 
575 million standard cases, of the sizes 
commonly used for each product. This 
compares with the 1946 and 1947 figures 
as follows, in millions of standard cases: 


U. S. FOOD PACKS 


Millions of Cases 





Item 1946* 1947 
EIRENE RR ALS: SERRE ONE. 18 19 
Ee Sites Mn ee eee 27 21 
ERGOT ae aRacen eerie se 2 1 
NS EAR OTTER AT 15 12 
SEE Ee eee 48 40 
Non-seasonal vegetables .......... 53 43 
gE Era ee Nar et aK 79 72 
Seasonal vegetables .................... 186 160 
Fruit and vegetable juices.......... 129 97 

*Revised. 630 541 


The 1948 pack, therefore, will require 
moderately larger quantities of labels and 
fiber shipping cases than did 1947 opera- 
tions, the present situation indicates. 

Fiber cases and cartons are used for 
packaging a large percentage of the prod- 
ucts of the large U. S. dried food business. 
This industry has supplied a considerable 
tonnage of products for foreign relief pur- 
poses during recent years, and anticipates 
some sizeable orders via the Marshall or 
European Recovery Plan. Hence, its 1948 
volume is expected to be around 2,200,000 
tons, compared to the following produc- 
tion in 1946 and 1947 (thousands of short 
tons : 


DRIED FOODS PACKS 





Thousands of Tons 

Item 1946* 1947 
Dried fruits .................. er 504 607 
Dried beans and peas.............. 1,131 1,184 
I NN oc 63 43 
Dried milk, edible.................... 420 419 
Dehydrated vegetables .......... 27 25 
*Revised. 2,145 2,278 


The U. S. frozen food industry, after a 
bad year in 1947 occasioned by oversupply 
and some off-quality, has made important 
strides forward during the winter of 1947- 
48. Production, which was curtailed se- 


verely in 1947, is expected to move up- 
wards this year. Indications point to a 
total output of approximately 2,290,000 
Ibs. of all types of commercial frozen 
foods, which compares with earlier sea- 
sons as follows: 


U. S. FROZEN FOOD PRODUCTION 


In Millions of Pounds 








1936-40 

Item Average 1946* 1947 
IU occncicccecsccsssxacs 138 528 352 
Vegetables .............. 66 453 346 
0 RES (above) 5 7 
(ae ee ee 178 392 365 
SER ea 183 280 247 
Specialties .............. ...... 45 40 
Poultry”* ............: 101 317 317 
gutted 294 275 499 

Ea ce 960 2,282 2,173 

*Revised. **Year-end stocks; no pack 


data compiled. 
Of the above products all except fruits, 


fish, poultry and meats are largely packed 
in fiber cartons and cases, and a con- 
siderable percentage of the latter also are 
so packaged. The trend in this industry 
has been toward increasing empasis upon 
consumer sizes of containers, and the bus- 
iness seems likely to follow in that di- 
rection again in 1948. 

The glassed foods industry, whose jars 
and bottles are always packed in fiber 
cases, enjoyed a rapid rise during the 
war period, due both to shortage of tin- 
plate and also to sound promotional work. 
The U. S. output, estimated at only 105 
million cases, rose to a peak of 289 mil- 
lions in 1944. Since then it has dropped 
back moderately, and in 1947 the esti- 
mated total production was 250 million 
cases. The industry seems to have ley- 
elled off at about that point, and indica- 
tions are that the 1948 pack, and cor- 
responding demand for cases, will be 
about on a par with 1947. 


Paperboard Industry 


One of the important postwar trends 
affecting paperboard and packaging papers 
is sale of fruit and vegetables to be sold 
as a luxury items, individually wrapped, 
and tomatoes are already commonly mar- 
keted in this way. Coffee is going to re- 
turn to a paper bag, vacuum-sealed. De- 
velopment of air transportation has seen 
flowers flown by air in transparent boxes 
and air cargo is considerably influencing 
all packaging. The spread of the super- 
market has put a new demand on packag- 
ing. ix 

A realistic approach requires that the 
paperboard industry and other makers of 
packaging papers watch competition close- 
ly. The tin and glass interests are set 
for a giant battle. The light weight metal 
people are definitely trying to talk the 
cigaret manufacturer into a semi-rigid 
light metal pack which will not crush 
cigarettes. A metal manufacturer is get- 
ting ready to market an aluminum shop- 
ping back, andindividual aluminum alloy 
shopping bags. 

However, there are natural fields for 
the invasion of paper. One of the most 
important is the individual packaging of 
fresh farm produce to reduce weight and 
transportation charges. 
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It’s going to be a battle royal. 

There is evidence that research and 
development of wet strength and other 
superior paperboards have increased its 
sales in themselves. 

Just as one phase of paperboard use, 
the aviation industry expects a five-fold 
increase in the next years for paperboard 
for serving meals on airliners. 

D. F. Magarrell, vice president, Pas- 
senger Service United Air Lines, predicts, 
“in our Mainliners, we will be serving 
over 3,000,000 flight-meals yearly by 1950, 

esizeable increase over the 600.000 served 
during the twelve months of peace before 
1941.” 

“The aviation industry is striding ahead 
perfecting and producing bigger and better 
airplanes, and yearly more and more pas- 
sengers will do their traveling via the air 
lanes. The demand for paper products will 
also increase accordingly.” he asserts. 


THIS CARTOON is the handiwork of FREDDIE 
GROTHER, Head Engraver in tthe Bag Division print- 
ing department of Union Bag & Paper Corp.'s mill 
at Savannah, Ga. 
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There’s no confusion with Langston’s 

improved method of slitting! 

Through a simple and convenient control, 

the front shaft is movable 

both radially and laterally. Slitter blades 

disengage simultaneously and swing out 

from rear slitters, providing ample room with three lock 
positions: (1) thread-up, (2) set-up, (3) operating. 


Samuel M. Langston Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


Langston 


SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS 
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North America’ Ss Output 


INCREASES BY 2,000,000 TONS 


OOD pulp production and con- 
WW zm records in North Amer- 

ica zoomed to new all-time rec- 
ords last year, and everywhere from 
Ontario to Mexico capacities were contin- 
uing to be increased slightly and with due 
caution and careful planning. There is 
still a pulp shortage in domestic and 
world markets. 

Total production in North America was 
over 19,000,000 tons compared with less 
than 17,000,000 in 1946, previous high. 

Barring a wartime situation, a grad- 
ual leveling off of demand was gener- 
ally anticipated in the not too distant 
future but even with closer wood util- 
iaztion and salvage logging, wood pulp 
supply is not likely to be any too plenti- 
ful for a long time to come. The de- 
mand in rayon and plastics as well as in 
the paper industry indicates that demand 


will continue strong, stimulated by this 
new rivalry between these industries. 
A most unusual situation which has de- 


veloped in the market pulp field is that - 


the manufacturers of market pulp on the 
North American continent have continued 
to hold contract prices substantially lower 
than the prices asked for overseas pulp. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
American and Canadian producers were 
taking a long view and seeking to build 
up a relationship with pulp users that 
will engender good will and close rela- 
tions for a long time to come. 

With the end of the war, the overseas 
pulp from Europe has not figured as im- 
portantly in North American supply as it 
has in previous years, partly because of 
increased conversion of the pulp in Eu- 
rope. With the unsettled condition of the 
world, the lessons of the past war are 





Washington, Maine and 
Louisiana Are Leaders in Pulp 


Current ranking of states in pulp production 
is a feature of this section of the Review Num. 
ber but this year we are unable to present 1947 
figures for states because of notification by the 
Department of Commerce that these figures wil] 
not be prepared until probably after mid-year. 

However, it is unlikely that there would be 
any significant changes in the rankings as they 
have existed for several years. Tops in 
production are these states, in order, with their 
1946 totals (in some cases only the combined 
figures of two states were available): 











Tons-194§ 
1. Washington 1,332,940 
| REA E ReDim aeetionncennyeen enn 1,185,232 
RE nee eee eet 989,388 
4. North and South Carolina ................ 923,926 
o Weonem ...:..... 889,139 
CE ee Sie ee cee 694,594 
7. Maryland and Virginia ...................... 647,172 
8. New York 
9. Mississippi 





10. Alabama and Tennessee 

11. Texas and Arkansas 

12. Georgia 

13. Oregon 

14. Minnesota 

The most important increases in capacity have 
been taking place in Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Washington state, so that in 1948 those 
states probably will increase their annual pro- 
duction substantially. 





bringing the North American pulp and pa- 
per industries closer together. In the mem- 
ory of many present leaders in both fields, 
there never were such close and amicable 
relations. They are both cognizant that 
war again would cut off overseas ship- 
ments and there could be other develop- 
ments “short of war” that would dry up 
this source of supply. And again, as in 
1940, this continent would be entirely de- 
pendent on its own resources. With all 
kinds of pulp, including the “smokeless 
powder” type, now recognized as among 
the most important war materials, it is 
recognized as of even greater importance 
(Continued on Page 106; tables on 104b) 


TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP 


By Grades — 1925-1947 
(Tons of 2000 pounds) 

















Unbleached Bleached Total 
Year Total Sulfite Sulfite Sulfate Groundwood Soda = All Other 
eee 3,962,217 790,510 612,576 409,768 1,612,019 472,647 64,697 
RENEE tae moe eee eee bw Peek 4,394,766 911,729 646,466 519,960 1,764,248 496,920 55,463 
1927 : 4,313,403 872,411 680,288 603,253 1,610,409 487,478 59,564 
1928 4,510,800 836,751 722,107 774,225 1,610,988 488,641 78,088 
SE See 4,862,885 848,754 839,953 910,888 1,637,653 520,729 104,908 
1930 4,630,308 815,897 751,166 949,513 1,560,221 474,230 79,281 
1931 4,409,344 675,859 740,812 1,034,291 1,449,240 374,054 135,088 
1932 . 3,760,267 548,702 596,937 1,028,846 1,203,044 290,703 92,035 
1933 : 4,276,204 601,102 726,473 1,259,351 1,197,553 457,790 33,935 
1934 4,281,428 599,905 806,612 1,240,967 1,253,398 477,089 35,457 
1935 5,032,299 634,947 944,620 1,467,749 1,355,819 485,162 144,002 
1936 5,695,219 693,903 _— 1,127,039 1,794,734 1,475,620 557,695 46,228 
ERE RDS ect ea ee: DU oe 6,713,576 791,575 11,348,669 2,139,087 1,600,667 507,548 326,030 
a ae ll ll 2,443,057 1,333,308 395,307 155,418 
ee ee ee ee 729,000 1,217,000 2,963,000 1,445,000 442,000 198,000 
en NS 8,960,000 996,000 1,612,000 3,748,000 1,579,000 532,000 493,000 
RN 10,375,000 1,216,000 1,703,000 4,527,000 2,152,000 480,000 663,000 
ee to te ee re — See <a 1,756,000 462,000: 897,000 
1949 et ORIRNED «© -ORSONO. 1,533,000 - 4,236,000 1,638,000 419,000 951,000 
ee so ee | Cee. eee 1,639,000 413,000 1,122,000 
~~ ee _. 10,165,000 816,000 1,542,000 4,469,000 1,697,000 430,000 1,210,000 
1946 ._._. wien . 10,046,403 784,437 1,692,077 4,597,331 1,951,456 466,896 *554,206 
AER: _. 11,153,052 895,676 1,896,628 5,276,011 2,050,075 495,940 *538,722 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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1925 through 1939, data on “exploded” included in ““Groundwood” and thereafter in “All Other.” 
*Several mills beginning in 1946 were transferred from this column to groundwood both in U. S. Census and U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. classification. 
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Need floor-level drives? 


In mills requiring floor-level drives, Beloit short cen- 
ter hypoid units have been giving satisfactory service 
over a number of years. Adjustable V-belts and 
sheaves are used with a line shaft on the machine 


room floor. Mill operators find that this equipment 
eliminates many troubles and is virtually mainte- 
nance-free. A number of installations currently are 
being made.— Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 


co ae BE LOIT 


PAPER MACHINE — 











U. S. IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP BY COUNTRIES AND GRADES 


(In tons of 2000 pounds, air dry weight) 


All 
Countries Caanda & Newfoundland... Mexico Sweden Finland 
All Grades Wood Pulp: Scantinibitinci ital? 
eee 1,754,065 SS oy) a 
GEES Sees 1,805,418 SE li(itbennew sion 445,114 115,220 
| Sa ee 2,331,648 1,530,613 7,342 555,215 223,973 
Rayon & Special Grades oY 
of Bleached Sulfite: 
eee 146,032 Re? ee i etucae 6 Sa es | Seen 
Oa 202,192 RNS fo Sec) ee 10,978 1,439 
nr Se Ste 5 te 248,606 I tee Le 21,274 780 
Paper Grades of 
Bleached Sulfite: Bee. * ce 
RN coe ete a we 242,424 I i. eee eee 17,193 10,348 
arene oe 222,653 Re 0 eee |) Pewee 26,654 27,156 
GR eee 288,559 MN aceite |G 2s eas, 
Unbleached Sulfite: rl) Sh ner 
SRG eens eee 657,297 370,151 eee eese 172,181 34,878 
SE Ae 618,571 410,843 es 225,380 62,788 
(a 731,543 430,688 re 
Bleached Sulfate: (oe 
Eee 71,996 a a ae 23,484 
See 79,697 ee ee 64,103 ee. 
| SRE See. 241,020 WR ee ek tt 
Unbleached Sulfate: i) ee 
SEP eee 380,432 104,107 WE - ake 206,859 53,575 
| EIEN PE ene 397,906 eee ae ea 205,366 118,953 
Pe Oe Sone 477,516 i rrr 7,342 
Groundwood: 
See) 222,710 194,275 | 27,845 oe 
Sea ees 250,175 220,576 | ee 14,419 14,980 
Sees EC ae ae 308,946 ps re sre 12,438 14,296 
Soda: 
| SE eee 21,157 | i ere 39 senisessvons 
RES SS ore ae 19,740 (ve aes ‘webNgomecg --weaeewaeess 
NE i ice ect 21,203 ME ee | etal Seca 


Screenings: Imports totaled 15,255 tons in 1947, 14,484 tons in 1946 and 12,017 tons in 1945, all from Canada. 


U. S. WOOD PULP IMPORTS — From Europe and North America by Grades 


(In Short Tons) 
Bleached Sulfite 


Total from Europe: Grades Grades Sulfite Sulfate Sulfate wood 
RE es ae 52,237 3,633 285,018 27,236 276,253 27,845 
© Shee at hat nt OG eh IS a Pe UR ee Ie 27,541 12,417 207,059 23 484 260,434 29,409 
pei Ge SRE SE an en nee 58,788 23,724 293,096 64,103 324,548 29,434 
First Two Months, 1948.00.00... ceceeeceeeeeees sieiashicensimiecame techs 10,992 1,252 82,607 11 356 66,558 2,738 
Bleached Sulfite 
Paper Non-Paper Unbleached Unbleached Ground- 

Total from Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, Mexico: Grades Grades Sulfite Sulfate wood Soda 
EES a EUS EE SP an ee ee 190,187 142,399 372,279 44.760 104,179 194,865 21,118 
lok ESTES EEE SRS ce i ea cee TOD 195,112 189,775 411,512 56,213 137,472 220,776 19,740 
1947 AES PELE, RC RETO ONS SNe OE ee ' 229,771 224,882 438,447 176 875 153,010 279,512 21,203 
First Two Months, 1948................. Ine ake : 33,631 33,041 68,678 29,828 22,667 39,139 3,843 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


RECORD OF TYPICAL PULP PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Paper Non-Paper Unbleached Bleached Unbleached Ground- 





































Norway Russia 
“9,577 ~ 4,998 
“1,670 a 
el 
au kate oh ee 4,92% 
a 229 ae 
“27002. 


Soda Total 
39 672,261 
0 560,344 

0 793,693 

0 175,503 


Screenings Total 
12,017 1,081,804 
14,484 1,245,084 
14,255 1,537,955 

2,393 233,220 



















(Dock) (Dock) 


Swedish Domestic Swedish Swedish Canadian Canadian Canadian 
Bleached Bleached Unbleached Unbleached Bleached Bleached Unbleached 
Sulfite Sulfite Sulfite Kraft Sulfite Kraft Sulfite 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
eR RSE ate Seat eRe rer eee bs babobccceusoncanminereets $69.00 - $43.00 $50.00 $50.00 $50.00. $36.00 $42.50 $28.00 a ee neh SRE ET. a<inssoxenee 
SUP CED ~ incicacon - Guedes (Del.) (Dock) (Del.) (Dock) LS ee eee $74.00 Del. 
8 $86.00 Del. $74.00 $70.00 $73.00 $69.00 I chested’ eae, 82.00 Del. 
a, pi SS SE a RR Ee ee $94.00 $91.00 94.00 Del. 82.00 79.00 82.00 79.00 
High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low 
NE se cactes ea ee I ae er pecan $180.00 $120.00 $135.00 $115.00 $155.00 $95.00 $150.00 $90.00 
SEE ese ; ...... $195.00 $185.00 166.00 126.00 157.00 140.00 155.00 147.50 $190.00 $135.00 $195.00 $150.00 $126.00 Del. 


(f.0.b. mill) (Del.) (Dock) (Dock) (Dock) (Dock) (Del.) (Del.) (Del.) (Del.) 

















U. S. industry. 


*Regarding 1939 prices, these prices are considered representative, but it is difficult to get dependable and authentic data. 
**First increase in 31/2 years of war period under OPA came in early 


*** Another OPA increase was allowed on April 11, 1946. OPA controls were released in December, 1946. 





Bleached sulfite pulp was priced at $80 in the late 1920’s but then took deep dips in the 1930’s—as low as $35,. which was a serious threat to the continued existence of a 
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Bleach — — i 
in 30 Minutes... 


‘Preparing bleach liquor by introducing chlorine into excess milk of lime and wait- 








ing for it to settle is a time consuming process. In addition, it entails an expensive 
outlay for settling tanks and large storage facilities, the inconvenience of waiting 
and of sludge washing to say nothing of high labor costs. Nor can clear bleach 
liquor be used to buffer the bleaching operating beyond the solubility of lime. 


These weaknesses in the preparation of cient screen for the removal of all but the 
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HOOkerR 
CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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bleach liquor were of concern to Hooker 
Technicians who realized that economies in 
pulp and paper production help Hooker as 
well as the industry. After a thorough inves- 
tigation, Hooker Technicians, working with 
the pulp and paper industry, showed how a 
bleach liquor could be prepared so as to be 
used without settling and with resulting 
economies in equipment, labor and time. 
The key to this process is a low cost but effi- 


finest of the insoluble particles of lime 
before chlorination. Also important to the 
process is the agitation of the lime during 
chlorination and storage. 


Coincidentally with the development of 
this process and its equipment, Hooker 
Technicians suggested the use of this same 
type of screen for introducing clean lime 
for “liming” in the chlorination stage. 


@ Hooker Bulletins 201 and 242 are devoted to a discussion of the pro- 
duction and use of unsettled bleach liquor and the equipment for this 
process. They are available when requested on your company letterhead. 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
2 UNION STREET + NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. « Wilmington, Calif. « Tacoma, Wash. 
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Tons—2.000 Lbs. 

















PROPORTION OF UNITED STATES MARKET FOR PULP SUPPLIED BY AMERICAN PULP 
MILLS AND FOREIGN PULP MILLS—1939-1944-1945-1946-1947 






























































Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 








































UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP AND PAPER 
AND 
NEW SUPPLY, CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOD PULP 


MILLIONS OF TONS OF 2000 POUNDS 





1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 


Sources: Production- U.S. Bureau of the Census 
imports & Exports - U.S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
New Supply - Production plus imports minus Exports UNITED STATES PULP PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
Consumption - Estimates based on U.S. Bureou of the Census dota 





MILLIONS OF TONS OF 2000 POUNDS 
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Sea —— = : — 8 

: 5 es Be ~38 nN 

gis a wiko6k:0©6UE %e 32 ze Us # 

TOTALS gee" BES ase" BESET ge= GBT ne FESS al 

By Grades. 2439 | £2 | Bud | ge | Bud! fe | E yj Li &.e | as ES § . 

a. 58 KD» -¢ 8 =D oe £8 me o£ lar ‘BT ~ 

‘ 2st $38 a 'e $28 st $25 yee ges 24°] Se 

eaas acd aaa acd goss Ea aaas aE ane? és 
1939. —~ 1944————“~. -— 1945 (1 1 
Total—All Grades ________. 1,049,753 2,035,249 1,500,000 1,072,000 1,455,667 1,754,065 1,294,794 1,794,562 1,385,272 2,331,648 
Total—Sulphite —..__. 685,774 1,135,302 946,635 712,000 945,150 1,045,753 930,601 1,043,617 1,003,072 1,268,708 
Bleached Sulphite 464,296 474,109 ~—- 752,713 321,000 738,461 388,456 777,709 425,028 836,042 — 537,165 
Rayon, Special Chemical. 106,760 88,052 420,921 135,000 346,541 146,032 289,809 202,375 390,728 248,606 
Other 319,687 386,057 331,792 186,000 391,920 242,424 487,900 222,653 445,314 288,559 
Unbleached Sulphite __.. 219,012 661,193 193,922 391,000 206,689 657,297 152,892 618,589 167,030 731,543 
Total—Sulphate —___. 143,614 654,419 378,223 146,000 344,064 452,428 177,290 477,603 190,682 718,536 
Bleached Sulphate 77,786 108,252 99,637 59,000 113,485 91,996 47,929 79,697 48,464 241,020 
Unbleached Sulphate _____. 65,793 546,167 278,586 87,000 230,579 360,432 129,361 397,906 142,218 477,516 
Total Groundwood — 30,194 227,432 50,015 168,000 52,779 222,710 55,310 239,436 60,880 308,946 
ee oe 2... 86,591 8,952 96,843 16,000 83,398 21,157 85,891 19,740 72,603 21,203 
Total Semi-Chemical 701 De Bees ot Gel}, Tee eee * fd ee 3 0 

Total—Miscellaneous, Dam- 

aged and Off-Quality _ 16,189 192 27,958 30,000 30,276 12,017 45,702 14,166 58,035 14,255 
“Pulp Produced by U. S. Mills for Sale in ‘D tic Market” includes that part of the stocks on hand at the end of the year intended for future shipment to domestic buyers, 


Imports include pulp to U.S. companies from wholly owned or affiliated companies in Canada. Imports are latest revised U.S. Dept. of Commerce figures. 


that a healthy and strong North Ameri- 
can pulp industry be preserved. 

U. S. wood pulp production of virtually 
12,000,000 tons in 1947 was over 70% 
greater than 1939 production. U. S. im- 
ports gained 14% over that year, though 
now largely from Canada, and consump- 
tion was up more than 50%. But inven- 
tories were 6% less than at the close of 
1939. As compared with 1946, production 
was up 12%, imports 28%, consumption 
10% and inventories 45%. 

Total Canadian wood pulp production 
apparently went over the 7,000,000 tons 
a year mark in 1947 for the first time in 
Dominion history. It was, officially, 6,390,- 
000 tons in 1946, and the 1947 estimate 
was about twice the 1938 figure. 

In Mexico where, PULP & PAPER has 
extended its survey for the first time this 
year, as the result of an “on-the-spot” 
survey by one of its editors, the govern- 
ment seems aiming toward building up 
a substantial native pulp industry. The 
first market kraft pulp mill in Mexico's 
history was built at. Atenquique with 
capacity of 80 tons a day and two other 
new kraft mills have been built, while 
groundwood production also has been ex- 
panded. Mexico was only producing 18,600 
tons of pulp in 1937 and 57,000 tons in 
1947 but new capacity now coming in 
should up this to around 150,000 tons. 

The 11,952,000 tons of wood pulp pro- 
duced by U. S. mills in 1947 (according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce report) 
marked the first time that the record of 
1942 was surpassed. This is also true of 
the 11,530,000-ton figure shown in the 
U. S. Pulp Producers’ Association tables 
accompanying this article. Until 1947, the 
1942 production of 10,783,000 tons had 
been high. 

While sulfite pulp production was con- 
siderably lower than the record years in 
the early 1940’s it is interesting to note 
that bleached sulfite pulp hit a high rec- 
ord for all time of 1,900,000 tons. This 
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Obviously, chlorine is essential in 
bleaching paper pulp. But is that all 
it does for you? 


How about your drinking water? 
Chances are chlorine serves as a 
sanitizing agent. 

And your clothes... very likely 
that crisp, fresh shirt you put on 
this morning was laundered with 
the aid of chlorine-based bleaching 
compounds. 


Then there’s the meat, fruit, vege- 
tables and other foods you eat. 
Chlorine is a basic ingredient in the 
DDT, Benzene Hexachloride and 
many other insecticides that help 
protect food crops from bug pests. 


Yes, Pennsalt chlorine serves you 
in many varied ways... and at 
Pennsalt’s extensive Whitemarsh 
Research Laboratories, new uses 
for Pennsalt chlorine are constantly 
being probed. 


Pennsalt chlorine is manufactured 
at Wyandotte, Michigan: Tacoma, 
Washington; Portland, Oregon and 
is available from warehouses in your 
own locality. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company of Wash- 
ington, Tacoma, Portland, Ore. 
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1939 1940 1941 


UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 


(IN THOUSANDS OF TONS OF 2000 POUNDS) 
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*Exchusive of detibrated ond exploded wood pulp end csplund fiber 
Source: Estimated fer 100 % of industry by U.S. Pulp Producers Association 
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THOUSANDS OF TONS OF 2000 POUNDS 


1940 1941 


Source: Cenadien Pulp ond Paper Association 
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seems to indicate there is still a strong 
market for bleached sulfite pulps despite 
the strong trend toward: kraft and it re- 
flected the demands for this pulp for 
rayon and plastics. 

Kraft pulp production showed a phe- 
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a sharp increase during 1947 and rose 
to a new all-time high substantially above 
any former calendar twelve-month. With 
the increase last year, the industry in 
Canada boosted its total output of pulp 
to above the seven-million-ton mark for 


nomenal gain of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion tons in one year, hitting a record 
high of 5,265,000 tons. This was double 
the production in the late ’30s. 

For the second consecutive year pro- 
duction of wood pulp in Canada scored 
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16,000 gallon rubber lined storage tank 





Rubber covered roll 
243” face length 
2634” diameter 


HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, Inc. «. 


Telephone MAin 2166 
35 West Lander Street 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


e RUBBER COVERED ROLLS e PROTECTIVE LINING and COVERS 
e MARINE and MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


Huntington Rubber Mills (Ore.) Huntington Rubber Mills of Canada Ltd. (Bs. c.) 


Tel. Atwater 2313 Tel. Coquitlam 56 
7100 S. W. Macadam Ave., Portland 1, Oregon Port Coquitlam British Columbia 


13’ 7” diameter x 15’ 2” length 
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(in short tons, dry weight) 

























—1947— —1946— 
Sulfite Sulfate Sulfite Sulfate 
Tons Tons tons tons 
SS aR Ee ee ee 11,496 12,236 39,322 46,456 
I Ae tie ee) eee 111,412 © 91,198 80,306 76,275 
SY ETD ESD SERRE erent 88,664 107,085 41,102 44,926 
I coc aasscksscntcnneco Snir caoeag oo teasaen 15,599 9,124 8,776 613 
RN alee Mililani cine \ Seles NS). kage? 1, el aimee gl Ut’ CT aes 
Ns soared sig nice ccaeksotrieestccopiten) Faucet: | cece «ya ee 
act Gage Soeiedlaptokan vdeecacdattcanccseeeoe 16,189 8,280 14,519 4,753 
I TIN ooo reocniichscnczassspsvorneseancel 9,881 3,622 5,555 1,014 
RG erga tle a ee akon hacer a 38,084 45,948 12,987 6,930 
| AE ae RRS ER er ere ER 7 291 325 277,493 202,567 180,967 





FINLAND’S EXPORTS OF CHEMICAL PULP 








—1945— —1944— 
Sulfite Sulfate Sulfite Sulfate 
tons tons tons tons 
106,050 67,365 6,735 7,986 
39,358 aa 
4,980 — Ul ll lc (tC 
fae +> “ets 3,423 1,872 
eek, OY eee 1,070 774 
he ae alae 62,468 40,699 
7,320 9,749 18,624 13,613 

i “a 
1,239 1,922 7,752 3,891 








159,700 104,458 100,072 68,835 






































Source: Finnish Paper & Timber Journal. 


SWEDEN’S WOOD PULP EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES 


As Compared with Exports to the U. S. 
(in short tons) 














Bleached Unbleached Bleached Bleached Ground- 
Years— Sulfite Sulfate Sulfate Sulfite wood 

1938 (To All Countries)............ 304,078 571,077 92,793 575,508 297,420 
1944 (To All Countries)............ 156,340 710,709 13,088 70,889 10,600 
1945 (To All Countries)........... 262,146 || 49,787 43,273 536,144 314,054 
ee 8 ae ee 56,496 283,959 28,070 274,429 27,933 
1946 (To All Countries)........... 397,120 572,831 69,938 499,656 264,704 
EE IND NG. IAT capravenoecrinretnsaen saves 23,315 151,261 22,772 168,704 8,777 
1947 (To All Countries)............ 445,607 530,569 136,701 462,120 223,852 
S&S * See 40,076 218,918 56,282 201,440 12,532 





SWEDISH WOOD PULP IMPORTS BY U. S. (1931-39) 


(Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the U. $.—Monthly and Annual) 






































Average Average Average 
1931-1935 1936-1939 1931-1939 
By Months Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index 
JAMUATY oeeeeeeeecsecseseeseecsneeereeeseee 106,472 163.00 98,052 123.03 102,729 = 143.26 
TID 5 sctascnniasenicticcsisiaain 68,227 104.45 74,594 93.60 71,057 99.09 
- March 30,083 46.06 44,043 55.27 36,287 50.60 
April 13,643 20.89 16,662 20.91 14,984 20.90 
May 38,030 58.22 70,081 87.94 52,275 72.90 
June 59,668 91.35 100,151 125.67 77,660 108.30 
July 64,081 98.11 87,203 109.42 74,358 103.69 
August 68,155 104.34 92,487 116.05 78,969 110.13 
BINNIE cescssssscesccssonrsesserpntncal 69,306 106.10 84,643 106.21 76,123 106.16 
October 82,026 125.58 86,638 108.71 84,076 117.25 
0 eee 93,563 143.24 104,802 131.51 98,558 137.44 
0 TELL 90,572 138.66 96,975 121.68 93,418 130.28 
Year 783,826 100. 956,331 100. 860,494 100. 
By Quarters 
First 204,782 104.50 216,689 90.64 210,073 97.65 
Second 111,341 56.82 186,894 78.17 144,919 67.37 
Third 201,542 102.85 264,333 110.56 229,450 — 106.66 
Fourth 266,161 135.83 288,415 120.63 276,052 128.32 
Year 783,826 100. 956,331 100. 860,494 100. 





Tons of 2,000 Lbs. 








the first time, or better than half a mil- 
lion tons in excess of the previous yearly 
record established in the year before. 
A table on Canadian production accom- 
panies this article. 


Consumption of Pulp 


United States consumption of wood 
pulp in 1947 established a new all-time 
high, totaling 13,326,000 short tons, 1,- 
234,000 tons above 12,092,000 tons in 1946, 
figures prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
disclose. 

Of the 1947 total consumption of wood 
pulp, all major grades, except unbleached 
sulfite, which showed a decline of 1,000 
tons, registered increases over 1946. Con- 
sumption of bleached sulfite amounted to 
1,798,000 tons in 1947, compared with 1,- 
680,000 tons in 1946; unbleached sulfite, 
1,464,000 tons against 1,465,000 tons; 
bleached sulfate, 1,079,000 tons, against 
833,000 tons; semi-bleached sulfate, 210,- 
000 tons, against 184,000 tons; unbleached 
sulfate, 4,585,000 tons, against 4,124,000 
tons; soda pulp, 524,000 tons. 

Assisted by an import balance of 2,209,- 
000 tons the U. S. pulp production of 
11,956,000 tons surpassed all previous rec- 
ords in providing paper mill and other 
consumers with 14,165,000 tons of new 
supply during the year, it was pointed out 
by Fred F. Stevenot, president of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. In com- 
parison, domestic production of 10,607,000 
tons plus import balance of 1,759,000 tons, 


WOOD PULP; EXPORTS FROM FINLAND, NORWAY AND SWEDEN, 1935 AND 1937 













































TORWAY SWmDEN 
DESTINATION 1535 1937 | 1937 

Tons ? Tons S| Tons Pp Tons 2 Tons 2 Tons 2 

UNITED STATES--——------_-—_-- z 2.5 288,90 17.8 %&, ae 16.6 92,400 12.8 895,285 38.6 1,084,634 38.6 
SOUTH AMERICA. af 16,505 1.2 *743 3-3 6,674 1.2 22,657 2.8 58,981 2 93, o3 
JAPAN 32,043 2.4 ar 2, 48,738 8.6 x 8.0 55,022 2, 123,068 4, 
SUROPEAN COUNTRIES--~-.-.-..-- 2193 «74.7 «1,218,432 75.2 ee 71.7 5622 75.3 1,228,640 53.0 1,420,845 50.1 
Great Britain-------------- 015) =| 491 819,972 50.6 289, 51.0 351,902 4.8 537,772 23.2 »c42 23.1 
France--------------------- 105,679 7.9 181,779 11.2 32, 5.8 87,205 12.1 234,826 10.1 271,057 9.6 
Germany 39,575 3.0 42,799 2.6 14,149 2.5 12,385 1.7 28,09 2.5 107,183 3.8 
Se anidsentnanneanivn in 30,97 2.3 30,7 1.9 22,878 4.0 32,171 45 73, p2 656 3.1 
Italy 52,1 3-2 56,163 %. 8, 2.4 12,774 1.8 113,057 9 106,785 3.8 
Spain. 17, 1. 9,168 4 9,343 1.6 2,039 0. oe" ‘40 2,23 0.9 
Netherlands-- -------------- 13,728 1.0 2.62 5 Qin 2 2en 1.9 SS. 2.3 
aux OMER 08 mere ot ike os es bo eek 23 Bap 3s aman oe 
—C lle I 55 TRS TOS SET TOT TOS Tesslb TOS SHE TS FALSE TOO 





a/ Includes all American countries except United States. 






SOURCE; WORLD WOCD PULP STATISTICS 
UNITED STATES PULP PRODUCER'S ASSOCIATION, 1937 snd 1938. 
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SMYTHE 


: mULTIVAT FLA 


i 


ee 


ECCENTRIC DRIVE 


a a a 
m=1,40)) 74-2 


‘ie TWO MORE LARGE CANADIAN MILLS 
o HAVE ORDERED SMYTHE SCREENS THIS 
0 YEAR. THEY KNOW THAT — MAINTEN- 
¥ ANCE COSTS WILL BE NEGLIGIBLE— 
a PRODUCTION HIGH—AND PULP CLEAN. 


om- It will pay you to inquire of those using Smythe Multi- 
000 vat Flat Screens if you are building new capacity. 












e BUILT ON THE PACIFIC COAST For U. S. Mills. CANADIAN OPERA- 
TORS refer inquiries to our CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE and BUILDER: 
HYDRO-TURBINE CO., LTD., 921 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


RAY SMYTHE 


501 Park Bldg. Portland 5, Ore. —— Beacon 0502 








Representing — 
RICE BARTON CORP., Worcester, Mass. _............... ey MACHINERY 
ATWOOD & MORRILL co., Salem, | as ALVES 
HEPPENSTALL co., Pittebureh, Pa. oe es CHIPPER KNIVES, DIE BLOCKS 
NORTMAN DUFFKE PERFORATED METAL 
SHENANGO-PENN MOLD Co. , Dover, ohio SAS: CENTRIFUGAL BRASS and ALLOY CASTINGS 
LANGDON RPEATOIECES _....... COLLAPSIBLE WINDER SHAFTS 
PAXTON-MITCHELL CO. _ te ROD PACKING 
KOPPERS COMPANY ......_.. PISTON RINGS 
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U. S. CHEMICAL PULP IMPORTS SINCE 
1922 AND DECLARED VALUE 


Tons Value 
TOF... 2,012,727 $237,856,869 
TD. och... &. 1,549,342 124,125,869 
ee, ee 1,524,449 118,644,099 


S: e (9 mos.) 674,320 42,831,566 
BOO wassdeaniiesmtntase 1,053,660 55,481,017 
te, ee oan ae Sete 1,798,459 70,659,074 
BER ees reeate 1,551,917 69,181,811 
Lee SS ea 2,176,343 93,955,854 
i ee Me et eee 2,050,051 78,839,776 
NE isin 1,743,602 67,483,566 
Sn Ee 1,616,754 58,605,219 
RO Sensclidtecstceh=cnsnc08 1,731,513 54,184,001 
BD sssccintatlctnaietents 1,293,495 43,652,916 
i. Se IS Ree 1,386,112 56,409,638 
ROO 5. Seranae a 1,533,646 74,140,504 
MEP nce 1,614,043 82,840,220 
ee eaan er et 1,513,125 78,476,280 
I - -s nsreroutecceaeeee 1,433,919 80,124,449 
TIM sviscaeaiueemceicentol 1,431,973 83,208,851 
es. Be 1,334,900 73,469,063 
Ee 1,279,177 68,678,210 
INET iss.ctesteeaieraeue’ 1,084,013 65,495,800 
BOD ciccieromaen 1,043,832 57,600,844 





* Estimated. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


U. S. WOOD PULP EXPORTS 
Quantity and Value 


Short Tons Value 


1947 «134,855 $18,212,932 
na mer 250008 
ON Siitincind® *140,000 

oa * 184,000 

eee *263,000 

eee *380,000 

aE *322,000 ee 
1941 (9 mos.) 246,986 $15,801,270 
a 480,362 29,649,300 
ae 139,504 6,493,140 
- 140,484 9,986,826 
eae. 302,050 19,891,483 
7 193,485 10,600,176 
| ees 171,710 8,632,971 
1934 «142,931 7,005,559 
a 79,191 3,113,883 
ON Ds, 47,860 2,037,553 
1931 mes 53,307 2,405,642 
- eee 48,426 2,070,553 


*Estimated by U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 
Source for all other figures: U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 


made up 12,366,000 tons of new supply in 
1946. 

Considerable variation in amount and 
rate of increase in new supply of dif- 
ferent classes of pulp, 1947 compared with 
1946, was observed by Mr. Stevenot. New 
supply of sulfite pulps amounting to 3,- 
961,000 tons were 478,000 tons or 13.7 per 
cent higher than in 1946; sulfate pulps, 
totaling 5,972,000 tons, were 911,000 tons 
or 18.0 per cent more plentiful; ground- 
wood, of which the year’s total supply 
was 2,363,000 tons, recorded an increase 
of only 192,000 tons or 8.1 per ecnt. 

Canada and Newfoundland shipped us 
1,529,000 tons of pulp in 1947, an increase 
of 295,000 tons over 1946, while Scandi- 
navian countries supplied 786,000 tons, 
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PULP IMPORTS 
INTO U.S.A 


TOTAL ALL PULP? 





HEO SULPHATE + 


6,28 30 32 34 35.37 38 39 





226,000 more than the year before. Mexico 
and Russia, newcomers in this market, 
shipped us 12,000 tons in 1947. 

“Among the year’s favorable develop- 
ments was improvement in the market 
supply of pulp,” said Stevenot. “Against 
the over-all increase of 14.6 per cent, the 
supply of market pulp rose 18 per cent. 
This trend is beneficial to converting mills 
which have no pulp-making facilities of 
their own. These mills compose a con- 
siderable part of the paper and paper- 
board industry of this country; they*have 
been among the hardest pressed by the 
pulp shortage of recent years.” 

The industry’s expanded facilities oper- 
ating at capacity may improve the 1947 
pulp supply record in 1948 in Mr. Steve- 
not’s opinion. 


How Production Grew 


While having its inception during 
1939, the present era of expanded wood 
pulp production in the United States did 
not get into full swing until 1940, in which 
year an impressive forward spurt in pulp 
manufacture was registered to carry pro- 
duction in this country to a higher level 
by a wider margin than ever previously 
witnessed. 

This upward surge continued in 1941, 
and in 1942 a further gain carried total 
pulp output to a new high of better than 
ten and three-quarters millions of tons, 
or to be exact, 10,783,430 short tons, which 
had stood as the record annual pulp out- 
put for the United States prior to last 
year. Then in 1943, wartime shortages 
and difficulties led to a downward turn 
in pulp production, and the total output 
in that year fell below 10,000,000 tons. 
Nevertheless, despite continuing wartime 
handicaps, production forged ahead again 
during 1944 to climb to more than a hun- 
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dred thousand tons in excess of the 10,- 
000,000-ton mark, and during 1945 a fur- 
ther small increase was recorded over the 
preceding year. Another sharp spurt in 
output was seen in 1946 when the total 
was almost half a million tons above the 
1945 level. And now the broad climb in 
production during the past year carries 
the total to a new high substantially above 
the previous record. 

Contrasted with pre-war years, last 
year’s pulp output constituted a tremen- 
dous gain, and certainly attests to the 
laudable efforts put forth by domestic 
pulp manufacturers under difficult condi- 
tions to provide for the pulp require- 
ments of the nation. By way of apt ex- 
ample, it need only be pointed out that 
during the ten years prior to.the outbreak 
of the last war in Europe, or from 1929 
to 1938 inclusive, annual pulp output in 
the United States averaged less than 
5,000,000 short tons, or to be precise, 4,- 
956,000 tons, so that the 1947 production 
was more than twice or 6,995,548 tons or 
141.1 per cent in excess of the pre-war 
yearly average. 

A glance at the statistics shows that 
in 1938 the output of pulp in this country 
was 5.9 million short tons; in 1939, 6.9; 
in 1940, 8.9; in 1941, 10.3; in 1942, 10.7; in 
1943, 9.6; in 1944, 10.1; in 1945, 10.1; in 
1946, 10.6, and in 1947, 11.9 million tons. 
Thus, within a matter of nine calendar 
years, or prior to the start of the second 
world war in Europe, pulp manufacture 
in the United States has mounted from 
5,933,560 short tons to 11;951,548 tons, an 
increase of just a trifle more than double 
or 6,017,988 tons or 101.4 per cent. In 
other words, United States producers now 
are making two tons of pulp for every 
one ton manufactured before the last war. 

An interesting feature of the produc- 
tion figures for last year is that domestic 
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t’s like putting 





Money in the Bank 


Save=— 






FIBER, FUEL 
WATER, CHEMICALS 


Solve— 


STREAM PURIFICATION 
PROBLEMS 


with 


$veen Pedersen 
——FLOTATION— 


Saveall 


Wee this FREE 
\aa brochure 


Sveen Pedersen Flotation Saveall saves you 
more money by recovering more fibers and 
fillers than the conventional type savealls. , 
Sveen Pedersen clarifies the water to such 
a high degree of purity that it can be exten- 
sively re-used in the system. Fresh water 
and fuel consumption are greatly reduced 
and steam improvement problems virtu- 
ally eliminated. 


Other Advantages of Sveen Pedersen 
Low maintenance cost * Rapid Circulation 
through the System + High Efficiency on 
Heavily Loaded Stock * Insensitivity to 
Ordinary Fluctuation in White Water 
Flow * Ease of Cleaning 


BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO,., INC. 


ALEXANDER FLECK, LIMITED 
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Mechanical Sulfite Alkaline Total 

Tons Tons Tons 
eg ID ee _ 1,090,114 654,273 188,487 1,922,774 | 1934 ——-—-------—---- 
1922 0 91,560 = 476,929 131,337 1,539,826 | 1935 -——-——-—-—----------- 
1922 «241,185 678,878 217,862 2,137,925 | 1936 —-—------------------------ 
1923 449,106 749,668 224,812 2,413,586 mie Snape 
<0 RES 1,427,782 768,035 218,207 2,414,024 | 939 
1925 _... nnn 1,621,917 842,785 242,207 2,706,909 | 1949 Ss 
aa eee .... 1,901,268 995,203 256,074 3,152,545 | 1941 
___, SERSEES eee yet 1,922,124 1,016,060 262,512 3,200,696 | 1942 
1928 wananennannne a _ 2,127,699 1,117,227 256,969 3,501,895 | 1943 —----—-------- 
1929 . ween nee - 2,420,774 1,236,232 250,104 3,907,110 ae eee ee 
a siti . 2,283,130 1,076,804 188,253 3,548,187 “Sr 
ee le lh Te 8 ere 
OS Tee 1,696,021 941,579 144,367 2,781,967 hi 
1933 859,049 937,313 182,988 2,979,350 


CANADA’S PULP EXPORTS SINCE 1921 
AND ESTIMATED VALUE 


Year Tons Value 

BE A ss hvcntnaeias 1,697,206 $177,802,612 
RE eso cadecstccaeccesces 1,419,044 114,020,659 
Se 1,434,523 106,054,917 
MI assascbacincnacciectadsoey 1,408,075 101,563,024 
eee 1,556,727 100,015,094 
BIS Lica, chedcapiecdecSocaiss 1,510,727 95,266,873 
Ree. 1,411,720 85,897,736 
Ee 1,068,490 60,930,149 
BI occ tAZ.iebnadiesaecdioes 705,515 31,000,602 
ee ae 554,034 27,730,738 
ME beasicsidocchioeetae 870,711 41,815,731 
BE Sisikcessiucsctececibied 754,489 31,246,695 
BD 8c tasc cath Saceis saad 662,468 27,625,730 
EE eeoeraes: 605,635 25,444,844 
BO 5 i doe asic 608,509 23,354,637 
BE bash cence rtasstincncens 452,292 18,930,065 
Beet 622,531 30,056,643 
eee 760,172 39,059,979 
GEESE Eee eee 835,709 43,577,021 
ME ocurred 863,806 45,614,323 
RENE er 879,155 46,996,011 
RE AS 1,003,081 52,077,122 
NIN Ssvinssutss<octcrcsnonses 959,671 47,931,905 
RT ere 781,978 40,242,972 
Sen eat 875,358 37,027,496 
SC 818,246 41,037,849 
_ __: SEERRR INSU Rate 9 527,222 33,133,675 





Source: Canadi ini Bureau of Statistics. 


D 
Last year estimated by Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 





output of pulp of all classes was almost 
six times the total amount of wood pulp 
of all grades imported into the United 
States during 1947, put at 2,303,241 short 
tons by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. In other words, 83.9 per cent of 
the available pulp supply last year was 
of domestic origin, with only 16.1 per cent 
obtained from outside sources—Canada, 
Newfoundland, Sweden and_ Finland 
mainly. 


U. S. Pulp Imports 


In a recent report issued in wood 
pulp imports by the American Paper & 
Pulp Assn., an interesting record is re- 
vealed regarding the trend since the war 
in European shipments to this country: 


From From All 
Sweden Finland Europe 
June-Dec. °45.... 672,261 672,261 
| __ ip aeaee sea 445,124 115,220 560,344 
DR Aceceie tees 555,215 223,973 793,693 


1st 2 Mos. 1948... 138,086 35,335 175,503 
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CANADIAN PULP PRODUCTION 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 











. 3,997,848 





Mechanical Sulfite Alkaline Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
2,340,441 1,020,493 205,980 3,566,914 


2,458,000 1,025,000 206,000 3,689,000 


_ 2,910,338 1,168,927 273,494 4,352,759 


3,308,517 
2,650,000 


1,373,232 312,741 4,994,490 

925,000 258,000 3,833,000 
2,738,011 1,028,820 313,628 4,080,459 
3,305,484 1,480,545 399,267 5,290,762 
3,494,922 1,664,516 426,743 5,720,847 
3,260,097 1,753,453 459,254 5,472,804 
2,998,913 1,712,571 441,421 5,152,905 
3,076,296 1,609,629 467,726 5,153,651 
3,341,920 1,639,684 478,740 5,460,344 
1,830,017 562,233 6,390,098 
4,280,000 2,030,000 699,000 7,009,000 





Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics except for the last year 
which is estimated by Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 


CANADIAN WOODPULP PRODUCTION BY PROVINCES 


(Quantity in Tons—Value in Dollars) 

















British Other 
Years Quebec Ontario Columbia Provinces TOTAL 
I carseacicSvoutesiiccsansscinien 2,887,176 1,468,682 520,571 724,385 5,600,841 
ee $114,197,036 $62,596,260 $21,998,381 $33,081,445 $231,873,122 
UI evccescenscsenscintearecintes 3,460,853 1,834,975 520,779 795,803 6,612,410 
PO scsssssisineccriaesteompnecs $140,930,891 $84,049,038 $24,216,820 $38,427,478 $287,624,227 


*Latest figures available. 


(Statistics on U. S. Production of Pulp by States will not be available until later this year, accord- 


ing to U. S. Dept. of Commerce.) 


Pulp Exports from Canada 





TONS 


SHORT 


THOUSANDS OF 








1926 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 





pe NaC er 





A total of 4,928 tons came from Russia 
in 1947, but there was none from that 
country in any of the other periods shown 
above. 

Sweden was, for many years, the big- 
gest exporter of wood pulp, and as late 
as 1939 exported close to two and a half 
million tons, of which the United States 
received a large share. If for some reason 
or another, Sweden cannot compete in 
this market in the future when competi- 
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tion becomes more normal, it is reason- 
able to assume that she will be obliged 
to readjust her pulp distribution and per- 
haps find it necessary to reduce shipments 
to the American market. 

Sweden’s output of chemical pulp in 
1947 was below 2,200,000 tons, or about 
5% more than in 1946, according to pre- 
liminary estimates published by the 
Swedish Wood Pulp Journal. 

The stocks of chemical pulp for sale 
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Recovery Units 


<—* 


Largest capacity black liquor recovery units 


so far developed are the two B&W-Tomlinson 


units recently ordered for use on southern 


| 
1 


kraft. These units each have a capacity of 
350 tons per day and will each produce 





Typical design of latest B&W-Tomlinson Recovery Unit. Ability app roximately 1 54,000 Ib. of steam per 


to handle wide variation in black liquor concentration, with : : 
high chemical and heat recovery, are among its operating hour. Selection of these B&kW-Tomlinson 


. units was heavily influenced by the satisfactory 
performance of units recently placed in service at other plants. Results there 

have thoroughly demonstrated their high degree of reliability, 

continuity of service and maintenance economy resulting 


from progressive improvements, including elimination of routine hand lancing. 


BABCOC. 
«WILCOX. 
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1947 Regional Percentages of U. S. 
Wood Pulp Production 


Mid-Atlantic... Ground 
Sulfite Kraft wood Soda Total* 


0% } 33% 30% 13% 
Region t 2% 
New England. 11% | 16 33 8 
Lake States |... 24 6 19 6 6B 
ME escgheice. ks 83 16 25 48 
West Coast...... 4444*** 9 16 ve 18 
Torar ............ 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 





*Exclusive of defibrated and exploded wood 
pulp. 

**Includes one West Coast mill. 

***Includes one Southern mill. 


went down during the year to about 165,- 
000 tons, which means a reduction of 
some 70,000 tons as against 1946. De- 
liveries to the home market of paper 
cellulose and dissolving pulp totalled 
210,000 and 220,000 tons respectively, 
which was considerably above normal 
quantities, while exports of various kinds 
of chemical pulp were only slightly larger 
than in 1946, when they amounted to 
about 1,540,000 tons. Detailed figures of 
shipments to different countries have not 
yet been published; Swedish exports to 
North America are, however, estimated at 
some 530,000 tons. 

The shortage of electric power has 
hampered Swedish production consider- 
ably, especially in the mechanical pulp 
mills, but the rain and snow fallen re- 
cently over large parts of the country 
will, it is hoped, improve the power sit- 
uation in due time. 

One of the reasons pre-war record 
shipments of pulp from Sweden are never 
likely to again be duplicated is due to 
increased demand for paper in that 
country. Swedish consumption of paper 
has more than doubled since before the 
war. Here are a few available figures 
on consumption of paper in metric tons: 


ER SESE En RR Po. STE 205,000 
EAE EEE nee = 269,000 
REIS Sa a RE ve eee 360,000 
SE eee cee come Oe 430,000 
REE ere Se ener 530,500 


From the standpoint of declared value, 
last year’s pulp importations attained a 
new high far in excess of any other year. 
In fact, while almost doubling the value 
of the preceding year’s imports, the 1947 
value of pulp imports was more than 
double any other previous year with the 
exception of 1946, and was triple and 
even quadruple the annual values in 
years prior to the Second World War. 
This, of course, was a reflection of the 
sharp rises in market price levels of pulp 
during 1947. 

Pulp imports into the U. S. last, year 
reached a total of 2,303,241 short air dry 
tons, of a declared value of $255,889,542, 
according to U. S. Department of Com- 
merce official data. These imports con- 
stituted an impressive increase in volume 
of more than half a million tons or 508,- 
572 tons and 28.3 per cent above a total 
of 1,794,669 short tons, valued at $135,- 
316,719, in 1946. The rise in declared 
value last year over the year before was 
much larger, or $120,572,823 and 89.1 per 
cent. 

While Canada increased its supply of 
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U. S. WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS——1947 


(All Grades Except Defibrated and Exploded Wood Pulp) 


(In Tons of 2,000 Lbs.) 


New Eng. Mid Atl. Lake Pacific South Total 
hn 562,166 323,133 662,809 1,244,196* 2,792,304 
RSE eae a een 378,797 183,028 479,858 854,945* 1,896,628 
ee 183,369 140,105 182,951 389,251 0 895,676 
ARSON GE SRE irre a a ae Sass 2 448,362 4,394,296 5,276,011 
eae, ees eee 6, tae ° 2... 86,763 861,292 1,098,590 
ee ae eee 46,395 236,423 361,599 3,533,004 4,177,421 
ME ee ek iss 150,259 163,160 58,561 123,960 495,949 
Semichem./Other .....................-.- 0 0 64,919 358,221 423,140 
Screenings and Off-Qu............... 39,411 23,195 52,976 115,582 
ee 682,148 325,763 394,762 327,472 319,930 2,050,075 





MN oS 000 Ph ote 2 oe 1,459,896 906,379 1,468,416 2,005,089 5,313,272 11,153,052 


Source: As reported to U. S. Pulp Producers Association by 96% of the industry and estimated for 4%. *Includes 





one Southern mill. 


U. S. PACIFIC COAST WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1926-1947 
Tons of 2,000 Ibs. (except defibrated pulp) 











1923 : DOD I oie 
___. RERSR Eee er Se  3See aks... 
1925 Cok 2. een 
eee CF? EE 
eos “ise Ss 

1928 562,514 1937 

1929 ne: ee nn. 
1930 Sit,fee Tee ok. 

FO ptosis otha ne 817,548 


pulp to the United States last year sub- 
stantially over any other year, while 
Sweden provided more than a hundred 
thousand tons in excess of the year pre- 
ceding, and while Finland very nearly 
doubled its tonnage over the year before, 
still total pulp imports during 1947 failed 
to surpass the record importations into 
this country established ten years ago 
or in 1937. During that year imports 
totaled 2,394,765 short tons of all classes 
of pulp—mechanical and chemical—or 
91,524 tons or 3.8 per cent above the 1947 
total imported quantity. 

The significant comparison of 1947 pulp 
imports is not with the year before, nor 
with the wartime years of 1941 to 1945 
inclusive, but rather with importations 
eight years ago or in 1939 prior to the 
cutting off by the world conflict of the 
European source of supply. During 1939, 
total pulp imports into the United States, 
including both chemical and mechanicat 
grades, amounted to 2,026,413 short air 
dry tons. Last year’s receipts therefore 
constituted a sizeable increase of 276,828 
short tons, or 13.6 per cent, over the pre- 
war level, and this in spite of the fact 
that imports last year from Europe did 
not commence to approximate the volume 
obtained from the Scandinavian countries 
before the war. 

Total pulp imports during 1947, com- 
prising both mechanical and chemical 
classes, exceeded two million short tons 
for only the third calendar year on record, 
the other two years being 1937 when 
2,394,765 short tons of all grades were 
imported, which stands as the record 
amount of pulp ever imported into the 


SE tcc 1,839,263 

773,102 1941... 1,994,150 

ae 935,033 1942 «1,968,658 

ede 1,011,421 1943 «1,521,531 

fn 1,198,431 1944 0 1,644,531 
ee ' 2 a 
a ae .. 1,694,959 

— We wy... See 


—Source: U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 


United States in a year’s time, and 1936 
when total imports of mechanical and 
chemical pulp amounted to 2,277,829 short 
tons. 

Prices of Swedish wood pulp for second 
quarter shipment to the United States 
have been advanced $7.50 to $10 per ton 
on principal grades, it was reported on 
Mar. 17. The new quotations announced 
by importers and sales representatives 
at New York mark the continued upward 
climb of Swedish pulp since export price 
controls in Sweden were lifted a year 
ago. 

The latest increases bring the price of 
Swedish bleached sulphite up to $185 to 
$195 a ton, or $10 higher; unbleached 
sulphite, $155 to $157, also $10 higher; 
unbleached kraft, up $7.50 to $147.50 per 
ton, and bleached kraft up $10 to $185 
to $190 per ton. Prices are per short air 
dry ton, on dock at American Atlantic 
ports. 


Swedish prices on April-June shipment 
wood .pulp are thus raised to levels the 
lower fringes of which are uniform with 
prices on comparable grades of Finnish 
pulp to the United States in the same 
period. Also, the new price range on 
Swedish unbleached sulphite is narrow- 
ed considerably from that which prevailed 
on fourth quarter, 1947, and first quarter, 
1948, shipments. Regional prices were 
farther apart than ever before and still 
are. Differences of $25.00 to $50.00 per 
ton between prices of United States and 
Canadian pulp and pulp from overseas, 
and in a few instances even more, pre- 
vailed during the year. 


U. S. PULP STATISTICS PREPARED BY U. S. PULP PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


All data in these tables are in tons of 2000 
pounds, air dry weight. 

Capacity—Based on reports to the U. S. Pulp 
Producers Association. Bleached capacity is 
not the maximum bleaching capacity in the 
United States, as capacity for those mills which 
produced unbleached pulp and did not utilize 
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all their bleaching facilities was allocated in 
proportion to their production of bleached and 
unbleached pulp. 

Production—TortaL: U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for all major grades. Other grades estimat- 
ed from Census Bureau’s combined data. Mar- 
Ket: As reported to the United States Pulp 
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AIRVEYOR 
FILTER. 










4)-AIR-LOCK 7 SCREW CONVEYOR TO STORAGE. 
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TWIN-NOZZLE, 
HOPPER -BOTTOM 
CAR UNLOADING. 























STORAGE BINS 


DAN/ 




















This paper manufacturer, using the Airveyor, saves the difference 
in price by purchasing in bulk instead of bags; also in cost of 
unloading and storing bagged material. Other pertinent ad- 
vantages are—clean and dustless operation, rapid unloading, 
minimum of labor, and convenience in storing and reclaiming. 

When unloading from hopper-bottom cars, a portable twin 
nozzle, mounted on a skid base is used. This device is placed 
underneath the car, across and resting on the tracks, and attach- 
ment made to car hoppers through a flexible canvas connection 
by the use of quick-detachable clamps. There is no dust or loss 
of material, since the car slide gates are not opened until attach- 
ment is made and the Airveyor system placed in operation. The 
same flexible hose connection to the permanent conveying duct 
can also be used for unloading from box cars by the use of a 
portable nozzle. 

The process of unloading and conveying is as follows: Material 
flows from car into the portable-twin nozzle (1), underneath the 
hopper-bottom car; is conveyed through the duct (2) to the 
Airveyor filter (3); and discharged through the Fuller Rotary 


Air-lock Feeder (4), for delivery to the screw conveyor distributing 
to storage bins. This Airveyor system unloads from cars at the 
rate of 71% tons an hour. 

A second Airveyor system is also installed in the same plant 
for unloading coating clays. 

It is possible you may have a material-handling problem which 
can be solved by the use of the Airveyor. Why not have a Fuller 
engineer make a survey? Chances are, we can help you, the 
same as we have done for many others. 


FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA— PENNSYLVANIA 





Chicago 3 - 120 So. LaSalle St. 
San Francisco 4 - 420 Chancery Bidg. 





SAMPLERS. 





FULLER-KINYON, FULLER-FLUXO AND THE AIRVEYOR CONVEYING 
SYSTEMS . .. ROTARY FEEDERS AND DISCHARGE GATES . . . ROTARY 
. AIR COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS... . AIR-QUENCHING INCLINED- 
GRATE COOLERS... DRY PULVERIZED-MATERIAL COOLER... AERATION 
UNITS . . . MATERIAL-LEVEL INDICATORS . . . SLURRY VALVES... 
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Producers Association for all grades except de- 
fibrated. Defibrated data estimated from Cen- 
sus data. 

Imports—Torat: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
except for bleached, semibleached and un- 
bleached sulfate, which have been estimated 
from the Census Bureau’s total sulfate im- 
ports. Marker: Estimates by the U. S. Pulp 
Producers Association, based on total imports 
minus receipts of “own pulp” from Canada as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

Exports—United States Bureau of the Census. 

New Supply—Production plus Imports minus 
Exports. 

Consumption in Non-Paper—Estimates by the 
U. S. Pulp Producers Association for pulp 
consumed by producers of rayon, cellophane, 
etc. 

Consumption in Paper & Board Mills and 
Inventories at Pulp, Pa. & Board Mills—Torat: 
U. S. Bureau of the Census for all major 
grades. Other grades estimated from the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s combined totals. Market: Esti- 
mates by the U. S. Pulp Producers Associ- 
ation based on Bureau of the Census data. Some 
pulp reported to Cenus Bureau as “Purchased 
Pulp” is believed to have been pulp obtained 
from mills obligated to make such shipments 
by reason of their financial connections. Such 
pulp is not considered Marker pulp in this 
booklet. This explains the differences be- 
tween Census data and these estimates. 

Inventories Other Mills & Elsewhere—Esti- 
mates by the U. S. Pulp Producers Association 
of pulp stocks at non-paper mills, in transit or 
on docks. 


TOTAL WOOD PULP, ALL GRADES 


% Change 

1946 1947 "46-47 

Copssliy .......cccs 12,130,164 12,789,111 + 5 
Production. ..... ... 10,606,527 11,951.548 + 13 
Imports _............ 1,805,418 2,332,612 + 29 
Exports _ ........... me 39,361 130,096 +231 
New Supply .. 12,372,584 14,150,222 14 
Consumption 12,565,000 13,872,222 10 








a 
oe 
In Paper & Board 12,092,093 13,325,974 + 10 
5 + 
~ 








In Non-Paper ...... 472,907 546,248 16 
Inventory Dec. 31... 557,000 835,000 50 
At Pulp, Pa. & 

Bd. Mills .......... 489,928 710,456 + 45 

Other mills & else- 

RON sseneinsins 67,072 124,544 + 86 

MARKET WOOD PULP, ALL GRADES 

/ % Change 

1946 1947 "46-47 

Production ................ 1,330,000 1,502,594 + 
Imports ...... 1,414,982 1,882,125 +3 
I 39,361 130,096 +231 
New Supply ..... 2,705,621 3,254,623 + 20 
Consumption _.......... 2,910,000 3,000,268 3 





In Paper & Board 2,456,612 
In Non-Paper ...... 
Inventory Dec. 31... 437,244 


516,748 


=f. 

2,483,520 + 1 
i‘ 

691,599 + 





At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 











NN i cetbetes 370,172 567,055 + 53 
Other mills & else- 
ER ssccneen 67,072 124,544 + 86 
TOTAL SULFITE 
% Change 
1946 1947 *46-"47 
Capacity . ‘2,907,724 2,891,942 — 1 
Production 2,476,468 2,800,138 +3 
Imports _ ...... 1,043,416 1,267,796 + 2 
Exports _........ : 32,563 107,792 +231 
New Supply ............ 3,487,321 3,960,142 + 14 
Consumption .......... 3,600,000 3,782,271 + § 
In Paper & Board 3,144,434 3,261,579 + 4 
In Non-Paper ...... 455,566 520,692 + 14 
Inventory Dec. 31... 299,129 477,000 + 60 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
CC —E——————— 369,331 + 59 
Other mills & else- 
oO a een 67,072 107,669 + 61 
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MARKET SULF 



































ITE 
% Change 
1947 *46-"47 
1,098,539 +14 
1,088,687 + 27 
. 107,792 +21 
New Supply 1,790,352 2,079,434 + 16 
Consumption 1,910,118 1,920,919 + 1 
In Paper & Board 1,457,268 1,404 804 - 4 
In Non-Paper ...... 452,850 516,115 + 14 
Inventory Dec. 31... 260,234 418,749 + 61 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
A PEE 193,162 311,080 + 61 
Other mills & else- 
. |” Reisen 67,072 107,669 + 61 
MARKET BLEACHED SULFITE 
% Change 
1946 1947 "46-47 
Production ................ 793,197 884,640 + 12 
Tmperis. ...................... 342,332 441,108 + 29 
MII ncsesvonconcnsiccersns 15,692 53,935 +244 
New Supply ............ 1,119,837 1,271,813 + 14 
Consumption ............ 1,159,099 1,204,096 + @ 
In Paper & Board 106,249 687,981 — 3 
In Non-Paper ...... 452,850 516,115 + 14 
Inventory Dec. 31... 158,738 226,455 + 43 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
eae 91,666 142,675 + 56 
Other mills & else- 

I reccrelcieccconss 67,072 83,780 +3 
TOTAL PAPER GRADES OF BLEACHED 
SULFITE 

% Change 
1946 1947 *46-"47 
Production. ................ 1,393,603 1,495,127 + 7 
0 Pee ae 222,653 288,552 + 30 
0 eres 7,201 43,546 +505 
New Supply ............ 1,609,055 1,740,133 + 8 
Consumption 
In Paper & Board 1,628,256 1,686,358 + 4 
Inventory Dec. 31 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 

. 100,799 154,574 + 533 
MARKET PAPER GRADES OF BLEACHED 
SULFITE 

% Change 
1946 1947 "46-47 
Production ................ 495,134 479,338 — $ 
eee 140,140 192,579 + 37 
ae 7,201 43,546 +505 
New Supply 628,073 628,371 0 
Consumption 
In Paper & Board _ 655,362 579,922 12 
Inventory Dec. 31 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
"Fa 85,580 134,029 + 37 
TOTAL UNBLEACHED SULFITE 
; % Change 
1946 1947 *46-"47 
I sicscccisarsins 953,812 932,534 — 3 
Production . 784,391 896,315 + 14 
Imports ......... 618,571 730,715 + 18 
See 16,871 53,857 +219 
New Supply ............ 1,386,091 1,573,173 + 14 
Consumption  .......... 1,467,596 1,468,345 0 
In Paper & Board 1,464,880 1,463,768 0 
In Non-Paper ...... 2,716 4,577 + 69 
Inventory Dec. 31... 125,172 230,000 + 84 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
BS cae seciein 125,172 206,111 + 65 
Other mills & else- 
NI. cstckesncsiscate 0 23,889 
MARKET UNBLEACHED SULFITE 
% Change 
1946 1947 "46-"47 
Production . 169,259 213,899 + 26 
Imports ....... 518,127 647,579 +3 
Exports. ............ 16,871 53,857 +219 
New Supply ............ 670,515 807,621 + 2 
Consumption 
In Paper & Board 751,019 7168233 — 5 
Inventory Dec. 31... 101,496 192,294 + 89 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
eee” 101,496 168,405 + 66 
Other mills & else- 
WN Srcsecesicccenee 0 23,889 
PULP & PAPER 





Y TOTAL BLEACHED SULFITE 











% Change 
1946 1947 "46-"47 
Cemeeey ow. . 1,953,912 1,959,408 0 
Production t + 13 
Imports ........... + 2 
Exports . ........... ‘ +244 
New Supply ............ 2,101,230 2,386,969 +4 
Consumption. ............ 2,132,404 2,313,926 + 9 
In Paper & Board 1,679,554 1,797 811 + 4 
In Non-Paper ...... 452,850 516,115 + 14 
Inventory Dec. 31... 173,957 247,000 + 42 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
ME ac A 106,885 163,220 + 53 
Other mills & else- 
We (3. 67,072 83,780 + 25 


TOTAL DISSOLVING AND SPECIAL 








CHEMICAL 
% Change 
1946 1947 "46-47 
Production 298,474 408,696 + 37 
Imports ......................... 202,192 248 529 +2 
ee 8,491 10,389 + 22 
New Supply ............ 492,175 646,836 + @ 
Consumption ............. 504,148 627,568 + 24 
In Paper & Board 51,298 111,453 +117 
In Non-Paper ...... 452,850 516,115 + 14 
Inventory Dec. 31... 73,158 92,426 + 26 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
ae 6,086 8,646 + 42 
Other mills & else- 
We 67,072 83,780 +3 


MARKET DISSOLVING AND SPECIAL 








CHEMICAL 
% Change 
1946 1947 "46-47 
Production ................ 298,063 405,302 + 3% 
Imports 202,192 248,529 +3 
eee 8,491 10,389 +2 
New Supply .............. 491,764 643,442 + 31 
Consumption. ............ 503,737 624,174 + a 
In Paper & Board 50,887 108,059 +112 
In Non-Paper ...... 452,850 516,115 + 14 
Inventory Dec. 31.... 73,158 92,426 + 26 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
ee 6,086 8,646 + 42 
Other mills & else- 
WEENO 5.2. 67,072 83,780 +3 


TOTAL GROUNDWOOD 

















% Change 
1946 1947 "46-47 
Capacity _................ 2,330,260 2,446,116 + § 
Production. ................. 1,951,456 2,052,658 + 5 
Imports _........... 250,175 308,946 + B 
| ais 0 
New Supply ..... ... 2,201,631 2,361,604 + 7 
Consumption ............ 2,201,119 2,353,349 + 7 
In Paper & Board 2,184,316 2,334,458 + 7 
In Non-Paper ...... 16,803 18,891 +2 
Inventory Dec. 31.... 55,745 64,000 +B 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
PE ee 55,745 62,539 + 12 
Other mils & else- 
where ................ 0 1,461 
MARKET GROUNDWOOD 
% Change 
1946 1947 °46-"41 
Production. _.............. 55,310 60,880 + 10 
| Rene 150,009 190,350 + 21 
Exports ........... ae 0 0 
New Supply .............. 205,319 251,230 + 22 
Consumption 
In Paper & Board 203,367 241,922 + 19 
Inventory Dec. 31... 30,285 39,593 + 31 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
ae 30,285 38,132 + 26 
Other mills & else- 
Ween 0 1,461 


(Continued on page 120) 
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a BANNER YEAR 


— FF 


\ “= HYDRAULIC BARKER and WHOLE LOG 
CHIPPER MAKE MONEY FOR PUGET 
SOUND PULP, SAYS PRES. STEVENOT 


Annual Report for ’47 
Shows Greater Savings 
(Timber and Labor) from 
this Combination. 


“San Francisco, March meer 








President F. G. Stevenot atteibuted the year’s 
record showing to: 








(Above) —Bellingham-type Barker and, (below) 175” Whole-log Chipper 
at Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company’s plant at Bellingham. 


Santis accomplished by the hydraulic barker 
and whole log chipper” 


(Ed. note—Built by SUMNER*) 



















% Many other SUMNER Whole-log 
Chippers, from 110” to 175” disc- 
diameters in Pacific Coast Ameri- 
can and Canadian Pulp, Paper and 
Board Mills, are showing similar 
results. Comparable _ installations 
will soon be made in other plants, 
including Australia, along with a 
number of Bellingham-type Barker 


fm Goncds GHNADIAN SUMNER TRON WORKS, VANSOMVER, & C 
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TOTAL SULFATE 























MARKET SULFATE 


























TOTAL SCREENINGS /OFF-QUALITY 















































% Change % Change 
194601947 "46-47 1946 = 1947 "46-4 1946 «1947 =——e 
Capacity occ. 5,377,079 5,495,495 + 2 Production. ................ 180,247 211,107 3s ++:*17 Capacity ............. , * 74.029 
Production 4,588.016 5,265892 + 15 375,137 =: 577,233, + «(54 Production .............. _ 198478 105.569 — 4 
Imports ..... 477,603 716,570 + 50 Dee: 5... 5,441 19818 +264 a, ......... 14,484 14.255 2 
Exports .. 5,441 19,818 +264 New |Supply .............. 549,943 768,522 + 40 Exports 0... 1,212 1917 + 58 
New Supply .... 5,060,178 5,962644 + 18 Consumption New Supply ............ 191,750 117,97 — 39 
Consumption _.......... 5,141,216 5,879,590 + 14 In Paper & Board 640,779 687,433 + 7 Consumption  .......... 193,538 113,633 _— 
Inventory Dec. 31... 126,164 207,253 + 64 : 
In Paper & Board 5,141,216 5,873,944 + 14 In Paper & Board 193,000 ae 
In Non-Paper ...... 0 5.646 At bg Pa. & Bd. In + te hoey he 538 —— 4 2 
Inventory Dec. 31... 176,053 259,107 >. + 47 RRS 126,164 191,839 + 52 Inventory Dec. 31 
Other mills & else- At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. on 0 15,414 — |. 7,212 11,486 + 59 
| geese: 176,053. 243,693 + 39 cores Gnaeus maser <annataan : , 
Other mills & else- *Incl . : 
—— 0 15,414 % Change neluded with other grades of pulp in 1946. 
1946 1947 "46-"47 ; 
TOTAL UNBLEACHED SULFATE Capacity ccc 881840 945.546 + 7 MARKET SCREENINGS /OFF-QUALITY 
% Change Production .. 749,822 908.016 + 21 % Change 
1946 1947 "46-"47 Imports 71,869 223,830 +211 1946 1947 "46-'47 
Capacity ccc. 4,328.539 4,341,385 0 Exports ......... - 778 2.486 +220 Production 31,592 33.010 + 4 
Production 3,685,857 4,166,704 + 13 New Supply ........... 820,913 1,129,360 + 38 a 9,706 4652 — 52 
Imports cocoon 374,959 471.020 + 26 Consumption .......... 833,231 1,084,763 + 30 Exports oo..cceoeeccceoonn 1,212 1917 +58 
ee See 4663 17,332 +272 New Supply ........ 40.086 35.745 — & 
New Supply ............ 4,056,153 4,620,392 + 14 In Paper & Board 833,231 1,079.117 + 30 Consumption .......... 40,138 33.130 —17 
Consumption In Non-Paper ...... 0 5,646 
In Paper & Board 4,123,837 4,584,523 + 11 Inventory Dec. 31... 36,316 80,913 +123 In Paper & Board _ 39,600 32497 — 18 
nventory Dec. 31 In Non-Paper ..... 538 633 + 18 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. Inventory Dec. 31 
EE: sthaseetiae 135,265 171,134 + 27 Mills ................... 36,316 65,499 + 80 At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
Other mills & else- RI gichesonssiessce 6,048 8,663 + 43 
MARKET UNBLEACHED SULFATE a = 
1946 1947 Te = MARKET BLEACHED SULFATE TOTAL DEFIBRATED AND EXPLODED 
“ % Change 
Production ............. 131.523 161,042 + 23 1946 1947 46°47 1946 1947 te 
a — ae TS Production ........... 47,129 47.423 + «1 Capacity ecccccen.- 667,667 845.069 + 27 
Exports eccpeatlibsedeupéndiinies 4,663 17,332 +272 I 52.424 2 A . 
IMPOFts .........00eeeoeeeeee D 152,639 +191 Production. ................. 621,710 809,227 + *# 
New Supply .............. 434,756 553,557 + 27 
Commnetion om teense - = 2.486 +220 SE 0 0 
In Paper & Board 512,348 513,562 0 > selon... gma 67S STE + 100 Exports ........... 0 0 
Inventory Dec. 31 poet New Supply 621,710 809,227 + 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd In Paper & Board 110,391 158,948 + 44 Consumption 
UNE isos. "405,752 «145,747 +38 Tas. Se SS +s In Paper & Board 622,315 809,506 = + 30 
- . , — Pa. & Bd. — ae — Inventory Dec. 31 
eee ; ’ 5 At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
TOTAL SODA Other mills & else- oases 1,395 1116 — 2 
% Change eT 0 15,414 
1946 1947 "46-47 
TOTAL SEMIBLEACHED SULFATE MARKET DEFIBRATED AND OTHER 
| eee 493,879 504,801 + 2 % Ch 
Production 476,211 503,189 + 6 mes — "ae % Change 
Imports. ......... 19,740 21,203 + 7 a ~a 1946 1947 46-'47 
Exports ........... 145 569 +292 Capacity 166,700 = 208,564 + 2 Production ............... 14,504 25,025 + 73 
New Supply 495,806 523823 + 6 Production .. 152,337 191,172 + OS Imports ............ 0 0 
Consumption. ............ 492,369 518,886 + 5 Imports .......... 30,775 21,720 — 29 Exports. ............ 0 0 
Exports ............ 0 0 New Supply ............ 14,504 25,025 + 73 
In Paper & Board 492,369 518500 + 5 New Supply ............ 183,112 212,892 + 16 Consumption 
In Non-Paper ...... 0 386 Consumption In Paper & Board 14,764 25,453 + 72 
Inventory Dec. 31 In Paper & Board 184,148 210,304 + 14 Inventory Dec. 31 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. Inventory Dec. 31 At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
eee 16,792 21,729 + 29 At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. ee 1,592 11644 — 21 
WR Scenes 4,472 7,060 + 58 
MARKET SODA MARKET SEMIBLEACHED SULFATE TOTAL SEMICHEMICAL AND CHEMIFIBRE 
% Change % Change % Change 
1946 1947 "46-'47 1946 1947 "46-’47 1947 "46-47 
Production. ................ 85,891 74,033 — 14 1,595 2,642 + 66 Capacity 481,659 + 36 
Imports 0... 19,671 21,03 + 8 14,817 aa — 1 Production .. 414,875 + 32 
CS 145 569 +292 Exports 0 0 Imports ............ 0 
New Supply ............ 105,417 94,667 — 10 New Supply ............ 16,412 17,389 + 6 | eae 0 
Consumption Consumption New Supply .... 414,875 + 32 
In Paper & Board 100,834 91,411 — 9 In Paper & Board 18,040 14,923 —I17 Consumption 414,987 32 
Inventory Dec. 31 Inventory Dec. 31 Inventory Dec. 31 
At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. At Pulp, Pa. & Bd. 
>? 12,921 16,177 + 25 BE ecacicscaiiine 2,028 4494 +122  encobecsotnie 674 562 —11 
PACIFIC COAST PULP PRODUCTION— 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) PD 
1932 1933 1934 1935 ~ 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
EEE TE ae ea Ee ae Ae RRL OE 420,529 583,770 709,380 775,722 895,797 1,184,390 836,959 1,107,318 
Oregon and ‘California. . + Le oS 187,133 189,332 240,167 262,221 302,634 338,802 250,788 270,829 
British Columbia === 259,586 343,897 383,818 377,522 416,433 425,538 242,020 321,132 
EL ee NOES ers ae eae 867,248 1,117,999 1,333,365 1,415,465 1,614,864 1,948,750 1,329,767 1,699,279 
1940 1941f 1942* 1943* 1944* 1945 1946 1947 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Washington = 1,443,121 1,475,671 1,572,841 1,153,177 1,256,374 1,265,436 1,332,940 1,507,684 
Oregon and California 396,142 318,479 421,154 403,306 412,342 372,939 420,408 497,400 
British Columbia _..______ 445,564 494,811 448,272 385,875 465,787 463,150 542,568 587,940 
Total Pacific Coast... 2,284,827 2,488,861 2,442,267 1,942,352 2,134,503 2,101,525 2, 295,916 2,593,029 





Sources for other years are U. S. Census Bureau and Dominion of Canada Bureau of Statistic, except that in most recent years, PULP & PAPER estimated division of U. S. 


Pulp Producers total for Pacific Coast states and British Columbia amount is from B. C. 
*U. 3. & Wer Production Board. 


ures from 
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Forest Service. 
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The ABC ‘ of Casting Promiems 





A stands for Abrasion, 
wears a casting until its effective- 
ness is gone. 4 stands for BTU’s 

ma ; (heat) which oxidizes cast- 
ings, destroys their physical prop- 


erties. C is for Corrosion 


which eats away the cast- 





ing until it fails in service. 


These are problems that increase operating costs, cause 
shutdowns, and cut production. But there is an ABC 
answer — turn them over to ESCO. 

For years ESCO engineers and metallurgists have 
fought abrasion, heat and corrosion in pulp mills, and 
chemical, cement and food processing plants all over 
the world. Problems of all kinds have been met, indivi- 
dually attacked and individually solved. In this way a 
great fund of experience and knowledge has been 
built. This enables ESCO not only to select the best ating costs and increased production. It is available to 


54-inch turbine runner cast of ESCO stainless 
steel. Casting weighs over 4,800 pounds. 
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alloy steel for a given purpose, but also to design and 
make the equipment itself, whether it be a small 
specialized fitting or a huge casting like the one shown 
at the right. 

This experience often points the way to lower oper- 







ALLOY STEEL FOR 
ULTIMATE ECONOMY 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


2166 N.W. 25th AVE., PORTLAND 10, OREGON 





PULP & PAPER 


you. Consult your nearest ESCO representative, or 
write us about your problem. No obligation, of course. 


Up-to-Date Information Available 


Periodically ESCO issues bulletins on developments in 
stainless steel metallurgy. To receive this data, simply 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


} ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 
i 2166 N.W. 25th Avenue 
Portland 10, Oregon 
Please put me on your list to receive current and 
future ESCO bulletins. 











Name 
' Address Zone 
a 
. City. State. 
& 


Chicago - Eugene - Honolulu - Los Angeles - New York - San Francisco - Seattle - Spokane - Vancouver, B.C. 
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BUT REGROWTH IS FAVORABLE 


pulpwood in the United States ex- 

ceeded all previous records in 1947. 
Production went up more than 1% mil- 
lion cords from the previous record in 
1946 to 18,586,000 cords and consump- 
tion was almost two million cords greater 
—19,735,000 cords. 

While this was happening, with these 
figures about twice what they were in 
the late 30s and more than three times 
what they were in the early ’30s, the U. S. 
Forest Service surveys indicate a sub- 
stantial margin of growth over drain 
throughout the country as far as pulp- 
wood species alone are concerned. 

There is no doubt that with the doubl- 
ing and trebling and even the quadrupl- 
ing of pulpwood consumption in this 
country in the past 30 years that the 
possibilities for developing production of 
pulpwood as a crop by thousands of farm- 
ers and small woodlot owners has been 
only barely scratched. Figures on the 
timber resources published in this sec- 
tion indicate how true that statement is. 

But that critical 10% of pulpwood from 
Canada, on which a number of northern 
mills are so dependent, is in a precarious 
position due to steps being taken in 
Canada to require its processing on the 
other side of the international boundary. 
Imports held up fairly well in 1947— 
2,060,000 cords which was the highest 
total since 1942—but the outlook is not 
very bright for those U. S. mills which 
have been using this wood. 

Domestic pulpwood receipts and con- 
sumption in January and February of 
1948 were continuing at about the same 
pace as in 1947. 

Here are some interesting percentage 
figures. For 1947, U. S. wood pulp con- 
sumption was 10.8% higher than 1946 
and 82% higher than in 1939. Inventories 
at the end of 1947 were 20.7% higher 
than in 1946 but only 2% higher than in 
1939. 

Generally, the pulpwood outlook in the 
United States is quite favorable. There 
is no doubt that if demand for products 
warranted, there would be a wood supply 
for more mills in the South and in the 
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Far West. The only significant problem, 
as previously suggested, is the curtail- 
ment of exports from Ontario to Lake 
States mills. Some of these mills have 
fairly good wood inventories for 1948. 
But by 1949 they will face serious cur- 
tailment unless the Ontario policy is mod- 
ified in the near future, so that wood 
procurement planning for next season’s 
forest operations can be gotten under 
way before long. 


South Produces Over 
8,800,000 Cords in 1947 


Now that the South possesses— 
built or building—fifty per cent of the 
wood pulping capacity of the United 
States, and even this to be boosted some 
more if other regions do not equalize ad- 
ditional mill projects apparently to come, 
the forest situation becomes increasingly 
interesting. 










EE Bottomland Hardwoods 


empea=sea=s Boundary of "Lower South" 


Based on data from Southern Forest Experiment Station® ») 
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GENERALIZED FOREST TYPE MAP OF TRE SOUTH 
MM) tongiear-siash Pine Shortleaf-Loblolly-Hdwds. 
Upland Hardwoods 





The past year was characterized by ae. 
quisition of forest lands by the mills 
whenever a suitable deal could be found, 
At the same time, the efforts of the 
Southern mills to bring about a greater 
appreciation by woods owners generally 
of the value of taking care of their for. 
est were intensified. The work done by 
the mills to improve their own forest 
stands was stepped up. 

The trend in this has been illustrated 
by the activities of the Southern Pulp. 
wood Conservation Association, to which 
by far the bulk of pulp and paper mill 
forest ownership belongs. 


The Association discontinued its “me. 
chanical” woods operation activity. It 
employed more foresters, set them up in 
sections of the Southern region. Now, the 
Association will divide itself into geo- 
graphical divisions. Each company located 
in a division will be represented on the 
sectional board of directors. The divi- 
sions in turn will be represented on a 
central board of directors. 


The divisional set-up for the Associ- 
ation was created because its members 
want more frequent contact with one an- 
other on forestry and pulpwood conser- 
vation matters. They particularly want 
to discuss problems or methods of con- 
tiguous areas. As a further demonstra- 
tion that the mills mean business, most 
of them have employed “forest conser- 
vation engineers” to work with other (the 
public) owners; advise them; even mark 
trees for selective cutting. One company 
operating eight large southern mills em- 
ployed a forest conservation engineer to 
work in each state in which they buy 
or operate. 

The Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion placed the southern 1947 pulpwood 
crop as slightly above the 8,800,000 cords 
at which they set the 1946 figure. The 
companion station, also U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice for the Southeast, estimates the pulp- 
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In its vital help to the free flow of ideas and 
information, Paper is not only a commercial 
necessity but a great instrument in furthering 
man’s eternal aspirations to peace. 


More than ever, the twentieth century is the 
Age of Paper . . . and everyone who serves in 
pulp and paper serves the peoples of thé world. 
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(In Thousands of Cords) 


U. S. PULPWOOD STATISTICS (1941-1947 INCLUSIVE) 
Receipts, Imports, Consumption and Inventories 









































































1947* 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
Receipts 
United States, total__ wns, aes 18,978 16,983 16,998 15,293 17,140 16,458 
Domestic. 18,586 16,980 15,254 15,349 13,581 14,908 14,177 
Imported - dutta: an - -e te ae 2 oa so 
Northeast, total _ 4,110 3,650 3,389 3,039 2,954 3,399 3,486 
RE 2,508 2,311 1,976 1,906 2,238 2,252 
Imported —_-.-...... 1,140 1,142 1,078 1,063 1,047 1,161 1,235 
Appalachian, total 1,636 1,716 1,388 1,482 1,303 1,475 1,412 
ae eee ee ee ae ee Ane Ce 
ES ee 23 32 23 10 2 27 34 
South, tol. 8,264 7,909 7,153 7,090 6,305 6,622 6,400 
ea, ciicaenceernvassaenl 8,264 7,909 7,153 7,090 6,505 6,622 6,400 
Imported —__ saa Sn es 5 wre Sees apeaes ee 
Lakes States, total i teiaskhiacanieaateos 2,908 2,919 2,456 2, 637 1,969 2,796 2,241 
RS aa RE SE ae 2,161 2,239 1,954 2, 175 1,409 1,983 1,561 
Imported _ sesiaetint 746 680 302 .° "463 560 813 680 
Pacific Northwest, ‘total ‘(2)-.. 2a 3,727 2,784 2,596 2,750 2,561 2,948 2,918 
I ita cnianctccnseneaniipaiteniind 3,572 2,642 2,470 2,636 2,458 2,616 2,585 
ies ee oneerommre 156 142 126 114 103 231 332 
Consumption, total __.._________ 19,735 17,818 16,912 16,754 15,645 17,275 16,580 
aE Sarees 3,740 3,466 3,245 3,159 3,265 3,530 3,515 
ae 1685 1,501 1,444 1,490 1,442 1,498 1,420 
GER Se 8,419 7,516 7,208 7,153 6,342 6,804 6,227 
Lake States - 2,725 2,554 2,544 2,474 2,325 2,471 2,398 
Pacific Northwest |. Ses 3,166 2,781 2A7Z 2402 627 ESTE =65819 
Inventories, total (3) -.--_-_--_- 4,561 3,780 2,627 2,819 2,846 3,392 3,729 
Northeast 1,440 1,063 869 700 820 1,119 1,218 
Appalachian _ 372 422 206 279 280 423 439 
South __-. 291 526 145 218 293 126 334 
Lake States 1,486 1,350 986 1,088 962 1,313 995 
Pacific Northwest (2) ~~ 972 419 420 534 491 410 742 















(1) Estimated. 
(3) End of year. 
War Production Board 


Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


(2) Converted 600 board feet equal 1 cord. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, except 1941-1944 inclusive, which is by Forest Products Bureau, 


U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION BY REGIONS 
(1921-1940) 
(In Thousands of Cords—and Percentage of Total) 









New England Middle Atlantic 


All 
Lake States Pacific Coast Other States* 


















Th. cds. Pet. Th.cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th. cds. Pct. 
192i... 1,345 29.5 . -1,107 24.3 1,218 26.7 a 6} 673 542 12.0 
390s... O759° Sank 1,328 21.8 1,609 26.4 450 7.4 992 16.3 
PIR Eee 38.3 1,156. 39.9 1,679 23.3 1,351 18.8 b333 21.3 
= > a. Ore 675 12.0 1,224 21.7 953 16.9 1,810 32.2 
1935... 1,096 14.4 788 10.3 1,454 19.1 1,693 22.2 2,596 34.0 
1938... _ 1,336 14.5 810 8.8 1,496 16.3 1,792 19.5 3,758 40.9 
1939__.__. - 1660 13.3 891 8.2 1,658 15.4 2,335 21.6 4,270 39.5 
ie... ZAe0 19.1 1,064 y PY 1,866 13.6 3,069 22.4 5,661 41.2 




















*Chiefly Southern. 
Source: Bureau of the Census: 1941-1944. 





Souce: U 8. Forest Service. 


Domestic and Foreign Pulpwood Consumed in the United States 
by Decades, 1860-1939 


Total Domestic Imported i. = 

le 1,000 cords 1,000 cords 1,000 cords Imported 

. see 15 15 : —_— anne 
SoS 215 215 — — 
aaa 3,120 3,120 — mn 
as 12,845 11,000 1,845 14 
4 30,758 24,601 6,157 20 
TEES cece «€8|©6 39,248 8,733 18 
2a 62,277 50,780 11,497 18 
ana ar 79,678 70,598 9,080 11 
ae 236,889 199,577 37,312 16 


wood crop for 1950 as over 11,000,000 
cords. This consumption is for all wood 
pulping mills, including wallboard and 
roofing paper. 

Private mill estimates have placed this 
figure higher for 1952. 

The degree of interest being manifested 
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by southern mills in the development of 
their forest lands toward maximum tree 
production includes one operation that in 
1947 extended $250,000 for equipment, 
labor, and other cost factors for the estab- 
lishment of an adequate network of fire 
breaks on its lands. 
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Canada Increases Exports 
Of Pulpwood in West 


While the province of Ontario has an. 
nounced a program to gradually reduce 
virtually all exports of pulpwood to the 
U. S. to zero in ten years, British Co. 
lumbia’s pulpwood exports to northwest 
United States will be considerably greater 
this year than in 1947 as a result of the 
Caandian government’s decision to raise 
the annual quota of such exports from 
32,500,000 feet to 82,500,000 feet (65,000 
to 165,000 cords). The saw log quota con- 
tinues at 17,500,000 feet, so that the total 
of all species for export is an even 100,- 
000,000 feet, exactly double what it was 
in 1947. 

Agreement to increase pulpwood ex- 
ports from British Columbia was reached 
at Ottawa following negotiations with 
Washington. While there is a growing 
market for pulp logs in British Colum- 
bia, the increase in exports was author- 
ized in the interests of international co- 
operation and in recognition of similar 
aid from the United States in respect to 
different commodities. 

The allowable log export from British 
Columbia is still considerably less than 
in pre-war years. During the past five 
years hemlock and balsam (pulp) logs 
exported from the province have averaged 
about 32,500,000 feet annually out of total 
exports ranging from 78,000,000 to more 
than 100,000,000 feet, but in 1942 logs 
used primarily for pulp were exported to 
the extent of 106,000,000 feet out of a total 
of 156,000,000 feet, and in 1941 the pulp- 
wood export was close to 200,000,000 feet 
out of a total of 307,000,000 feet. 

Chief Justice Gordon Sloan in his sur- 


‘ vey, of forest resources of British Co- 


lumbia strongly recommended rigid con- 
trol over export of logs, and this appears 
to be the basic policy of the provincial 
government. As the pulp and paper man- 
ufacturing industry grows in British Co- 
lumbia there will be progressively less 
pulpwood to export. 


British Columbia’s Pulpwood Ex- 
ports to Washington State Mills 
In F.B.M.—About 500 F.B.M. to One 

















Cord 

Year Total 

1941 191,532,734 
1942 106,793,550 
1943 29,723,223 
1944 32,027,805 
1945. 32,624,170 
ae Oo 32,000,000 
ec es ee 32,500,000 
I te Pn ao ae tae 82,500,000 


Similarly, in Ontario, the provincial 
government has taken steps which will 
mean virtual ending of pulpwood exports 
to the U. S. Middle Western pulp mills if 
it is carried out—and it seems likely 
to be. 

With regard to Ontario pulpwood, it will 
be recalled that in the fall of 1947 the 
provincial government announced a policy 
to gradually reduce and eventually elim- 
inate exports of pulpwood cut on Crown 
lands owned by the province of Ontario. 
The limitations on pulpwood exports to 
the United States were for 3, 4 or 10- 
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We work closely and effectively with papermakers 

to help develop and expand desirable markets for 

their product the world over. To progressive paper 

manufacturers everywhere, we offer a complete, 

constructive and comprehensive service. This ser- 

vice can be depended upon to build customers, 
profit and goodwill. 


* 


CENTRAL NATIONAL CORPORATION 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS--CENNATCORP 


' REPRESENTED IN ALL IMPORTANT WORLD MARKETS 
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CANADIAN PULPWOOD SPECIES — CURRENT 





ESTIMATED VOLUMES 
(Provided for this issue of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by the 


Dominion 


Forest 


Material of Sawlog Sizes* 
In Millions of Board Feett 





Ledgerol 


























Spruce Balsam Pine Hemlock Poplar Total 
Prince Edward Island___. 75 25 5 105 
Nova Scotia —__ 2,714 WO ech a 684 5 4,192 
New Oe ce, 3,102 1,202 248 210 4,762 
bec aseniolinn 32,286 17,701 1,847 72 2,540 54,446 
ss eae SSR , ere 11,914 793 3,292 43,900 
"ites 778 as actin 1,610 2,464 
skatchewan soe ms 2,960 30 -. 2,420 6,030 
ova 9,000 400 at ear 4,500 16,900 
eg Columbia ——-...... 30,222 31,484 9,782 2 ee ae 148,150 
0 ae 129,038 51,636 27,482 358,421 14,372 280,949 
Smaller Materialt 
In Thousands of Cords 
Prince Edward Island. 600 80 pues 5 10 695 
6,702 15,639 6 256 840 23,463 
30,383 16,286 2,217 66 3,943 52,895 
513,397 287,747 40,048 1,048 22,079 864,319 
209,217 29,223 61,713 500 125,073 425,726 
6,877 385 NS, 18,800 29,315 
8,290 355 2,830 — 33,800 65,275 
50,000 1,550  -- SS 90,000 231,330 
84,995 69,936 313,201 eee 488,392 
ERs ele 910,461 421,201 513,288 22,335 314,545 2,181,830 
Total Pulpwood Species 
Equivalent Vien! in Millions of Cubic Feet of Standing Timber 
Includes Sawlogs and Smaller — 
Edward Island __ 86,625 =< 2,045 104,090 
Neva Scotia —______... 1,378,500 2,002,554 3,042 179,748 80,895 3,644,739 
New Brunswick ........ 4,234,149 2,168,700 313,701 33,712 374,585 7,144,847 
bec .... 67,138,083 37,542,918 5,090,109 138,384 2,653,765 112,563,259 
i —. 30,588,708 3,419,091 9,829,587 232,167 12,602,883 56,672,436 
974,991 46,140 396,150 00... 2,138,590 3,335,871 
1,618,170 48,105 466,890 5,640,980 7,774,145 
7,821,000 268,950 11, 187,  _e eros 9,535,500 28,812,450 
20,943,033 15,077,508 38.786, 773 14, 802, ee er 89,610,114 








0 -— 134,783,259 60,588,8 


01 66,073,254 15,407,394 33,029,243 309,881,951 





*Probably only a minor portion of this wood 


VAgaess. 500 bd. ft. equals one cord. Very 


ites" 
year periods depending on certain ar- 
rangements with individual United States 
companies. Current reports indicate that 
some additional time is being extended to 
these United States companies so as to 
cause less hardship while these firms can 
be seeking new sources of pulpwood sup- 
ply. 

It is understood that one of the reasons 
for Canada’s concession of additional 
pulpwood logs from British Columbia at 
this time was the desire to reciprocate 
as far as possible in the exchange of es- 
sential materials. 


will be used for Pp. 
little of this, Lay dwood i 





Pp d. The 


e, 280,949 ‘million. bd. fe. equals — 562 million ont 


The Canadian government was not un- 
mindful of the Small Business Committee 
of Congress and its recent protest against 
the export of oil from the United States 
to Canada during the period of severe 
shortage in the eastern and middle west- 
ern states. 

Although this shortage was not so prev- 
alent on the West Coast, British Columbia 
pulp and paper mills depend to a large 
extent on fuel oil from the United States, 
and last year consumed more than a mijl- 
lion barrels, of which more than 800,000 
barrels were imported direct to the mills, 


CANADA’S 
AVERAGE ANNUAL CUT OF 
TIMBER AND ITS USES 
Based on the 10-year period, 1930-1939 











Million 
Cu.Ft % 
For fuel 863.8 34.3 
For sawmill. products________. 797.6 31.7 
706.3 28.0 


For pale and paper_______ 
For hewn ties, poles, logs, etc. 151.3 6.0 


Total 2,519.0 100.0 


Source: Dominion Forest Service. 











the balance coming from British Columbia 
refiners which, however, get their crude 
supplies from the United States. 


Pulp mill operators might have coun- 
tered any argument from the United 
States respecting oil supply by pointing 
out that the oil was required for pulp 
and paper that eventually was marketed 
in the United States to meet the short- 
age there of all pulp products, but Ot- 
tawa evidently felt that it was preferable 
to deal with the situation in a conciliatory 
spirit and grant additional pulpwood ex- 
ports rather than provide critics with 
support for their contention that Canada 
was not cooperating. 


FAR WESTERN 
WOOD STATISTICS 


Periodic pulpwood surveys in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Northern Idaho and West- 
ern Montana have been special features 
of PULP & PAPER Industry’s Review Num- 
ber each year. We are pleased to be 
able to present this information again ‘in 
this issue—brought up-to-date by the re- 
gional Forest & Range Experimental Sta- 
tion officials. 


However, it should be noted that Forest 
Service tables for Washington and Oregon 
on these pages do not include Douglas 
fir, of which there is about 60 billion bd. 
ft. in trees 4 inches and larger, d.mb., 
available for cutting in the region. The 
Forest Service has left this species out in 
the preparation of the table for this Re- 
view Number, because Douglas fir has 


WASHINGTON FIRST, MAINE SECOND, LOUISIANA THIRD 
IN TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF PULPWOOD IN UNITED STATES 


Washington State again probably in 1947 was the only state 


consuming more than two million cords 


New data on consumption of pulpwood by states for 1947 will not 
be available from the Department of Commerce until later this 





of wood in pulp mills. 





year. But the relative standings of states and their totals for 1946 
probably have not changed much in the past year. 

Following are figures from the U. S. Bureau of census, as cal- 
culated in cords for regions and states: 





1945 1946 1945 1946 

Untrep Sravzs, TOTAL.........................-:-c-cesse-asoeeee 16,911,861 17,817,560 ae Meee Ginter... 4,677,858 4,833,691 
irre, Wien nn anensecneenn con enee 963,667 1,037,282 

BN MD GUO ncn snecssn cerpmecerndeskcowsncsbs 2,158,075 2,300,973 North and South Carolina................................ 1,681,227 1,751,605 
ig 2 EAT Ra 1,704,386 1,859,174 ete tla eta ee a ee I: 804,444 786,932 
FO TE 374,467 351,755 a 1,228,520 1,257,872 
eee ee, Oe Bo 79,222 90,044 East South Central States... 1,320,074 1,332,522 
ee ee 1,324,923 1,407,795 Tennessee and Alabama..................2:....-.-.----- 770,493 780,458 
hitachi islccesigmrtetuciniesaiehcerainket 777,930 842,757 ENE PGR PN ET 549,581 552,064 
REE SE ES a GET 9 er eee 51,870 63,464 West South Central States... eee 2,361,562 2,536,788 
SERA EER ealeianenia 495,123 501,574 SERA Rae Ee Re 1,634,655 1,755,224 
Middle West States. ......................ccccccsccccossosZecone 2,597,839 2,625,399 FELINE ANE AO 726,907 781,564 
Ohio, Ilinois, Towa. .............cc..scsssesseeeeeeesseneeees 81,281 117,223 SES aE RES oe ER 2,471,530 2,780,392 
gE Sher ta SS ee 373,814 401,035 ii RecA eat 2,088,092 2,213,689 
EE 1,611,434 1,611,068 EATER SISOS chat 08 Ms 374,412 555,415 
SEAR RSE ri ae 531,310 496,073 I slic Ladi let cant cacielicecabiahe 9,026 11,288 
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tHE American 
DIESEL ecrric 


A Revolutionary New 
Locomotive Crane! 


When you read that the American DIESEL- 
ECTRIC pays for itself in five years, you have 
every right to be skeptical. Yet we ask only an 
opportunity to show you actual figures, based 
on long term job tests. Obviously, this loco- 
motive crane is something new and different. 
It uses direct-diesel power for hoisting and 
slewing; electric power for traction. Want 
details? Mail the coupon below. 


TOUCH CONTROL. 
PATENT NO. 2370856. 


American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Plant No. 2: So. Kearny, N.J. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH ¢« NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 















@ With ordinary old-style air controls, any 
crane is subjected to continuous slams and 
bangs...a result of ‘‘snap’’ action clutches. 
In the DIESELECTRIC this action is grad- 
uated. Every motion of the crane—hoist- 
ing, slewing, live-boom action, travel, load 
pick-up and load release—can now be 
made in any desired degree at any desired 
speed, smoothly and precisely. Also, any or 
all motions can be simultaneous. Result: 
less fatigue, more work output. 
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been—and still is—the dominant lumber 
species. 

But it is rapidly becoming a species of 
value to the pulp and paper industry. A 
tremendous use of fast-growing second 
growth Douglas fir is taking place in the 
pulp mills, thanks to the new ground- 
wood and kraft and bleaching processes. 
In some mills it will be the dominant 
pulpwood species. 

This species already comprises 50% of 
raw material for the western kraft pulp 
and insulating board mills. Most of this 
is in shape of slabs from sawmills. Both 
large log and slab hydraulic barkers, being 
installed extensively in the West, are in- 
creasing the use of this species of wood. 

Information is available for Douglas fir 
resources in the 1946 survey by the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association financed by 
pulp, paper and lumber industries which 
is also published on page 132. 

Of the available merchantable timber 
about one-third is second growth Douglas 
fir, now being used to a large extent by 
pulp mills with new kraft processes and 
bleaching techniques. 
_ Total merchantable timber in the Doug- 

las fir region is 439,070,594 board feet 
(equal to about 850 million cords). This 
includes also hemlock and spruce, tradi- 
tional pulpwoods. If no more timber were 
to grow, that’s enough for 60 years, ac- 
cording to AFA inventory. 

Results of this inventory indicate an 
annual minimum sustained yield would 
total 13.1 billion board feet, if good util- 
ization were practiced. If all forest acres 
could be brought to good growing capac- 
ity, Burt F. Kirkland, in charge of the 
survey, estimated a 20 billion board feet 
sustained yield annually (equal to about 
40 million cords). 


Forest Service Statistics 


Accompanying tables which show the 
volume in thousands of cubic feet of pulp 
woods—available for cutting and other 
than Douglas fir—in Western Washington 
and Western Oregon have been revised as 
of January 1, 1947, thanks to the co- 
operation of the Pacific Northwest For- 
est and Range Experiment Station, U. S. 
Forest Service, Portland, Ore., based on 
forest surveys started in 1930. The re- 
sults were first published in the Review 
Number of this journal in 1937, and re- 
vised in each Review Number since then. 
References may be made to the 1938 issue 
for greater detail as to the forest study. 

Timber on municipal watersheds, state 
parks, national parks, and primitive areas 
in national forests, which because of laws 
or declared public policy is not available 
for commercial use, was not included. 

Since completing the survey the experi- 
ment station staff has brought the inven- 
tory of the forests of the majority of the 
counties in the region up to date through 
field examination. 

To date the reinventory has been com- 
pleted for the following 31 counties: Clal- 
lam, Clark, Cowlitz, Grays Harbor, Jef 
ferson, King, Kitsap, Lewis, Mason, Pa- 
cific, Pierce, Skagit, Snohomish, Thurston, 
Wahkiakum, and Whatcom counties, 
Washington; and Benton, Clackamas, 
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Fir In Western Washington and 


Volume In Thousand Cubic Feet’ of Pulpwood Other Than Douglas 





Western Oregon, Available for 


Cutting,” by Species Groups* 
Adjusted to January 1, 1947 


















































Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 
Western hemlock —...---- = sS 5,280,000 14,879,000 20,159,000 
Sitka spruce eS 757,000 1,057,000 1,814,000 
Balsam firs* 3,438,000 6,076,000 9,514,000 
Mountain hemlock and Engelmann spruce 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
Black cottonwood ———.— .......... 71,000 119,000 190,000 
, On ssa ie rap cial besittoeiticae 10,350,000 22,444,000 32,794,000 
Adjusted to January 1, 1946 
Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 
Western hemlock —...__................ 5,304,000 14,967,000 20,271,000 
Sitka spruce arene 730,000 1,074,000 1,804,000 
Balsam firs‘ 3,456,000 6,085,000 9,541,000 
Mountain hemlock and abemesinicanais spruce 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
Black cottonwood _ fe 72,000 128,000 200,000 
te 10,366,000 22,567,000 32,933,000 
Adjusted to January 1, 1944 
Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 
Western hemlock 5,413,000 15,525,000 20,938,000 
SE eed 748,000 1,153,000 1,901,000 
Balsam firs* ___. ‘ 3,425,000 6,011,000 9,436,000 
Mt. hemlock, Engelmann | spruce se caeatncs 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
Black cottonwood ET 72,000 128,000 200,000 
RE ee ee eee ee 10,462,000 23,130,000 33,592,000 





"Includes all trees 4 inches and more, diameter breast high. 
*Excludes timber reserved from cutting in municipal, state and federal ownership. 
*Compiled by Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station from Forest Survey data 


adjusted for cutting depletion and growth. 


‘Includes Pacific silver fir, grand fir, noble fir, Shasta red fir, white fir, and alpine fir. 


1936 — For All Ownerships 














Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 

Western Hemlock _. 6,439,886 18,654,070 25, 093,956 
OS EEE 1,145,377 1,625,924 2,771,301 
Engelmann Spruce 46,643 9,259 55, "902 
. kes eee 1,652,378 314,023 1,966,401 
pO OS, eee 763,712 6,567,606 7,331,318 
Noble Fir = 1,338,837 614,175 1,953,012 
Alpine Fir 24,675 37,234 61,909 
Mountain Hemlock — 931,527 372,386 1,303,913 

Total 12,343,035 28,194,677 40,537,712 








Note—Other tables on this page for later years exclude government-owned reserves. 


INLAND EMPIRE PULPWOOD* BY SPECIES AND 
SUBREGION 
Data as of Jan. 1, 1945 (latest survey) 














Engelmann Balsam Cottonwood 
Subregiont Spruce Hemlock firs andaspen Total 
Million Cubic Feet 
Northeastern Washington ........ 32 41 53 4 130 
North Idaho 608 386 1,697 10 2,701 
Western Montana ...................... 828 54 242 53 gS Yi 
Total 1,468 481 1,992 67 4,008 








*The sound volume inside bark of trees larger than 5.0 inches d.b.h. from stump to 4- to 6-inch 


top diameter. 


tNortheastern Washington consists of Ferry, Pend Oreille, Spokane and Stevens Counties; North 


Idaho is the portion north of the Salmon River; 
Continental Divide. 


Clatsop, Columbia, Coos, Jackson, Lane, 
Lincoln, Linn, Marion, Multnomah, Polk, 
Tillamook, Washington and Yamhill 
counties, Oregon. It is planned to com- 
plete the reinventory of Douglas, Jose- 
phine, and Curry counties, Oregon, this 
year. 
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western Montana is the portion west of the 


Volumes have been made current to 
Jan. 1, 1947, by adjusting the reinven- 
tories of the above-named counties and 
the original inventories for the other coun- 
ties for depletion through cutting and in- 
crement through growth. 

The cubic foot volume estimates give 
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CARCO RIGGING is designed for 
tractor logging—for pulling, hoist- 
ing, skidding, and loading.— Avail- 
able in a full range of hooks, sock- 
ets, ferrules, rafting dogs «= 
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@ THE CARCO JUNIOR SULKY AND “S” 
WINCH TEAM fnakes arch logging possible for 
small tractors from 15 to 30 HP. For fast deiivery 
of small loads or where logs are scattered, this 
midget Sulky and 6,000-lb.-pull Winch bring in 
clean logs. Wheels are adjustable to two widths 
for any terrain. 


THE CARCO STANDARD SULKY AND 
“EB” WINCH TEAM for tractors to 45 HP arches 
larger loads of small logs. If traction is poor due 
to rain, a Winch-Sulky rig keeps you in the 
woods longer. To haul over a slick or bog, drop 
the load, go ahead to firm ground paying out line. 
Then winch up load and proceed. 














@ A CARCO “R” HOIST equipped tractor 
coupled to a portable spar can go into a heavy 
stand or rough terrain where arching is impracti- 
cal and do a quick job of cold-decking. Many 
loggers are now producing pulpwood profits from 
otherwise waste trees by pre-logging with a mo- 
bile spar. — 






@ CARCO SULKY 
LOGGING PRODUCES 


SSSSpHHH - THREE TIMES more 
ae logs than ground skid- 
ding Kok FALL YOUR TREES in a 
herringbone pattern, butt ends in the di- 
rection of Sulky travel, for best production. 


re" 


* THE NEW SNATCH CHOKER SYSTEM for Sulky or high lead 
logging saves valuable gathering time in the woods. Pre-set chokers are 
“snatched” to the mainline, then logs are automatically bunched as the line 
is pulled in. 


CARCO tractor logging equipment and methods have been developed by log- 
gers for loggers on all types of operations. REMEMBER—THERE IS A 
CARCO WINCH OR HOIST FOR NEARLY EVERY CRAWLER TRAC- 
TOR EVER MADE AND AN ARCH OR SULKY FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
TIMBER. 
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Volume of Pulpwoods, Other Than Douglas Fir, in Western 
Washington and Western Oregon Available for Cutting, by County 


(In thousands of cubic feet) 













































































Source: Pacific 
more in diameter, 











WASHINGTON 
County— 1936 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Cie eee: 3,732,187 2,741,000 2,672,000 2,641,000 2,610,000 
2 TE SP Se 34,248 33,000 32,000 32,000 29,000 
Critte 2555 ot 972,384 881,000 870,000 860,000 862,000 
Grays Harbor ______.. 2,902,400 2,567,000 2,481,000 2,452,000 2,427,000 
pO a 8,934 9,000 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Jefferson 3,456,382 2,237,000 2,215,000 2,204,000 2,207,000 
Tite. on. 2,051,000 2,131,000 2,109,000 2,100,000 
Kitsap a ee ae 23,295 19,000 19,000 18,000 19,000 
ee 2,067,000 2,028,000 1,997,000 1,980,000 
Mason _______ 465,119 334,000 331,000 329,000 323,000 
Pacific * _...... 1,908,220 1,832,000 1,753,000 1,727,000 1,684,000 
Pierce 1,358,908 1,187,000 1,148,000 1,127,000 1,122,000 
ee Fee 11,461 11,000 11,000 11,000 12,000 
ae —— 1,836,559 1,699,000 1,664,000 1,641,000 1,632,000 
Skamania __ 1,825,243 1,831,000 1,845,000 1,837,000 1,846,000 
Snohomish _. 2,266,424 2,176,000 2,159,000 2,148,000 2,139,000 
ee 53,818 31,000 31,000 31,000 30,000 
Wahkiakum === 5.08,615 438,000 463,000 454,000 474,000 
wees. 1,006,741 986,000 957,000 940,000 939,000 

Total _aawe------ 26,961,697 23,130,000 22,819,000 22,567,000 22,444,000 

OREGON 
County— 1936 1944 1945 1946 1947 

EE 58,273 34,000 33,000 32,000 31,000 
Clackamas —...___..___ 1,141,042 1,087,000 1,241,000 1,215,000 1,220,000 
Clatsop _.............._. 1,089,450 1,163,000 1,131,000 1,110,000 1,100,000 
ee 48,139 36,000 37,000 36,000 36,000 
Se 310,000 389,000 387,000 392,000 
eC 187,000 192,000 192,000 193,000 
Douglas . 1,635,494 1,548,000 1,570,000 1,552,000 1,567,000 
Hood River 424,900 292,000 340,000 340,000 338,000 
FI ois ORT 958,000 954,000 950,000 943,000 
Josephine === = =~——s—110,289 107,000 107,000 107,000 105,000 
lowe... EHI9 ee 1,330,000 1,286,000 1,282,000 1,272,000 
Lincoln 0S 666,705 471,000 438,000 421,000 417,000 
eee) 1,417,000 1,251,000 1,225,000 1,214,000 
mee 2. see 505,000 505,000 461,000 463,000 
Multnomah __....... = 203,353 30,000 132,000 133,000 132,000 
WO ac | 163,000 156,000 154,000 142,000 
nw 984,874 761,000 732,000 709,000 725,000 
Washington _..._ 84,693 42,000 41,000 40,000 41,000 
WHE ihe 22,774 21,000 20,000 20,000 19,000 

ee 11,859,653 10,462,000 10,555,000 10,350,000 


10,366,000 





Northwest Forest & Range Experiment Station. Includes all trees 4 inch and 


breast high. 


the total sound wood content of the stem 

of the tree, exclusive of bark and limb 
wood. Decayed material is omitted, as 
well as the entire volume of all cull logs 
having more than two-thirds of the board 
foot content defective. No deduction was 
made for breakage in logging. 





130 


After 1936 figures were adjusted for cutting depletion and growth and also for shifts of timber 
areas from reserved-for-cutting to available-for-cutting status. This accounts for the increase in 
Oregon in 1945 over 1944. The 1936 figures were published in the Review Number of this pub- 
lication in 1936 and further explanation of those figures will be found in that issue. 


The ratio of timber in the various own- 
ership classes remains about the same as 
in previous years. 

Approximately 45% is privately owned; 
43% on national forest lands, such as 
county, state, Indian reservations, etc. 

Not all of the timber shown in the 
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tables will be available for pulp; con- 
siderable valumes of both western hem- 
lock and Sitka spruce are utilized an- 
nually for lumber. In 1944 more than 600 
hemlock logs and 300 million board feet 
of Sitka spruce logs, cut in the Douglas- 
fir region, were manufactured into lum- 
ber. However, it has been estimated tha: 
a total of nearly one-half million cords of 
slabs, edgings, and trimmings from saw- 
mills is used for pulp annually. 

A table on Inland Empire wood (page 
128) —for eastern Washington, northern 
Idaho and western Montana—was supplied 
by the Rocky Mountain Forest & Range 
Experiment Station in Missoula, Mont. In 
a letter from M. B. Dickerman, chief, 
Division of Forest Economics, U. S. For- 
est Service, Missoula, Mont., PULP @ 
PAPER is informed that statistics for 
Eastern Washington will be revised later 
this year. 


Alaskan Timber 


A great virgin area for future develop- 
ment of a North American pulp and paper 
industry is in Alaska. No mills exist 
there now and as this Review Number 
went to press the U. S. Forest Service had 
failed in efforts to sell timber areas for 
pulp mills because of outright sabotaging 
of its projects by a conspiracy between 
Department of Interior officials and lobby- 
ists for Indian villages claiming “aborig- 
inal rights” of ownership to the timber. 

Private industry executives who have 
looked into the possibilities in Alaska 
state that good stands are scattered, al- 
though many stands are close to the wa- 
ter. Factors which had been known to 
delay any expansion in Alaska have been 
high cost of building a mill and mill town 
and the threatening policies of the U. S. 
Department of Interior in aggrandizing 
control over Alaskan resources. 


Canadian Resources 


Only two other countries in the world 
possess greater forested areas than Can- 
ada—Soviet Russia and Brazil. 

In eastern Canada the drain on these 
resources has been well within the extent 
of natural regeneration of the forest and 
on the west coast where a long-term pro- 
gram for sustained yield is now being 
evolved there appears to be more timber 
suitable for pulpwood than for almost any 
other purpose. 

Total land area of Canada is about 3,- 
500,000 square miles. Of this, about 1,- 
200,000 square miles are forested. Not 
all this land is productive, but the pro- 
ductive area measures 770,565 square 
miles—roughly equal to the combined 
area of the United Kingdom, France, 
Spain, Portugal, The Netherlands, Den- 
mark and Sweden. This represents 22.2% 
or more than one-fifth of the total land 
area of Canada, but in the nine provinces 
of Canada 38% of the land area consists 
of productive forests. The forests of the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories are 
at present only of local value. 

Of the 770,565 square miles of produc- 
tive forest, 430,000 square miles are ac- 
cessible. In the productive forest area 
more than half is-young growth; the re- 
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DOW LATEX 512 K 


blends with starch. 


fo give you... 


IMPROVED PAPER COATINGS AT LOW COST 





High quality clay coatings for paper, made with Dow Latex 512K and starches, are 
an economical reality today. Papers coated with these blends have outstanding 
advantages in the press room. 

Compared with straight starch coatings, blends of starch and Dow Latex 512K 
yield better paper gloss, improved gloss printing, and a greater degree of water 
resistance. There is reduced penetration of overprint varnishes. Papers coated with 
these preparations are also noticeably easier to handle. 

Clay coated papers ordinarily finished with a casein binder can now be prepared 
with Dow Latex 512K-starch blends replacing all 
of the casein. Despite their economy, these papers 
show excellent qualities. Other useful blends com- 
bine either casein or soya flour with Dow Latex 
512K. 

Further information on the use of Dow Latex 
512K—now readily available—can be obtained 
through any Dow office. 


COATINGS SECTION © PLASTICS DIVISION, Dept. PC-4 
HE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
. 
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AVAILABLE MERCHANTABLE TIMBER BY AGE CLASSES AND SPECIES M. B. F. SCRIBNER 


(American Forestry Association Survey Completed in 1946) 



























(1) Douglas Fir (2) » (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Big Small Big Small 
Old Second Second Sitka Sitka Big Small True Hard- Miscel- 
Growth Growth Growth Spruce Spruce. Hemlock Hemlock Firs Cedars woods laneous Total 

Puget Sound—East ........ 10,980,000 3,629,000 1,036,000 175,780 3,760 18,841,000 2,519,000 11,715,330 6,715,330 326,921 1, — - 56,639,264 
SEY ehcecssicslsuicmccnssemsent 7.856,00 "982,000 845,000 3,651,000 167,000 19,876,000 2,690,000 7,167,000 6,024,547 290,355 45,610 49,694,437 
Columbia River—North.. 26,622,000 9,884,000 3,440,000 ,608,000 384,000 14,320,000 3,574,000 7,930,000 3,506,068 317,539 1, 002, 127 71,477,536 

Washington Total ...,.. 45,458,000 14,495,000 5,321,000 5,434,780 554,760 53,037,000 8,783,000 26,812,000 15,710,775 934,815 2, 379, 880 177,811,237 
Columbia River—South.. 14,727,000 3,509,000 1,313,000 1,687,000 446,000 7,604,000 1,443,000 2,870,000 910,368 292,413 1,190,072 36,085,343 
Upper Will.-Cent. Coast 55, 700, 7000 25,207,000 4,568,000 128,000 100,000 7,956,000 837,000 3,010,000 1,948,856 611,152 2,444,795 102,775,644 
Ompqua ae 000 18,300, 7000 5,095,000 1,109,000 26, 000 1,447,000 158,000 2,698,000 2,295,792 979,155 3,165,990 89,295,502 
Rogue a 19. 570, "000 1,645,000 1,033,000 40,000 10,000 14,000 14,000 4,040,000 889,231 544,585 5,229,372 33,102,865 
@ Lee a ; 7143;517,000 49,161,000 12,009,000 3,264,000 602,000 17,117,000 2,452,000 12,618,000 6,044,247 2,427,305 12,030,229 261,259,351 

ran ‘otal— 

Wash. and Oregon......188,975,000 63,656,000 17,330,000 8,698,000 1,156,000 70,154,000 11,235,000 39,430,000 20,859,000 3,362,000 14,409,000 439,070,588 





(1) Big Second Growth—20”-40? DBH 
Small Second Growth—16”-20” DBH 
(2) Big Sitka Spruce—Trees over 24” DBH 


Small Sitka Spruce—-Trees 16”-24” DBH 


mainder is already of merchantable size. 

Of the forest area now regarded as eco- 
nomically inaccessible it is probable that 
in future a considerable proportion will 
prove of commercial value, depending on 
the provisions of transportation facilities 
and rising values. In the nine provinces 
of Canada the productive forested areas 
alone are nearly four times the area at 
present devoted to farming. 

Climate, topography and soil conditions 
determine the location. 

As a means of awakening public in- 
terest in the importance of the forest in- 
dustry, the western branch of the Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Association has 
launched a project providing for the 
presentation of seedling trees to primary 
pupils in British Columbia schools. 


MAP ISSUED RECENTLY ON WORLD FOREST AREAS by American 
Note that except for small area in Brazil, all 
coniferous timber, principal material for pulp and paper, is in North- 


Paper & Pulp Assn. 


(3) Big Hemlock—tTrees over 20” DBH 
Small Hemlock—Trees 16”-20” DBH 

(4) Includes all cedars—Western red, Port 
Orford, Incense, etc. 


(5) Hardwoods—Trees over 12” DBH 
(6) Miscellaneous—Pines, 
laneous Softwoods 


W. Larch, and Miscel- 


MEXICO TURNS ATTENTION 
To lts Pulpwood Resources 


This year, for the first time, PULP & 
PAPER has extended its field surveys by 
editors into Mexico where considerable 
expansion of the pulp and paper industry 
has taken place. The construction of two 
new kraft pulp mills to use pine, plans 
for a third, and expansion of a fourth, 
as well as virtual doubling of the ground- 
wood production capacity in that country 
has brought Mexico’s coniferous timber 
reserves into the spotlight. 

There are several species of pine which 


ern Hemisphere. Mercators projection of globe greatly exaggerates 
extreme northern areas, where coniferous timber is located. Trans- 


portation difficulties face use of timber in Hudson Bay area and 
Siberia. Government controls, maritime union difficulties, government- 
sponsored Indian claims to ownership and general high costs are 
serious problems facing any investors in Alaska. 


Sources: C da—D 





Forest Service Statistical Record, 
U. S.—Basic Forest Statistics, U. S. Forest Service, July 1946. Russia— 
M. |. Saltykov, Soviet Minister of Forest Industries, article published 
in “Ogonjek” in late 1946. Scandinavia—Report to Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Assn. by Drs. Allan C. Hill and W. B. Campbell, Feb. 1946. 


Total Canadian ..... 


Canada (accessible productive) .... 
(inaccessible productive) .. 


grow in abundance in three or four large 
areas of Mexico and generally they are 
highly suitable for pulpwood with un- 
usually low resin content. They hold con- 
siderable promise for kraft processes. 
When Mexico was visited by a PULP 
& PAPER editor this spring, efforts were 
made to obtain statistics on timber re- 
sources at the Forestry Department of 
the government as well as from other 
sources, but apparently there just aren’t 
any that can be considered official. Es- 


Europe (other)—Food and Agricultural Organization of U. N. Aug. 
1946. 


Data on timber areas and timber stands in northern areas: 





1946. 


Scandinavia) 


U. S. (commercial forests) 
Russia (total including Siberia)...... 
Scandinavia (productive forests).. 
Europe (other than Russia and 


Forest Areas Timber Stands 
(Millions of Acres) (Millions of Cu. Ft.) 
268 191,347 (a) 
242 119,854 (a) 
510 311,201 (a) 
visas 461 470,045 (b) 
2,471 1,590,000 (b) 
137 103,000 (a) 
190 Not available 


(a) Merchantable timber. (b) All timber. 
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Prepered by the Amer icon Paper ond Pulp Assocanon from US Forest Service dete 
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IMPORTANT TIMBER AREAS OF THE WORLD 
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timates have been made by the U. S. con- 
sular service, by Zon and Sparhawk in 
their “Forest Resources of the World” 
and others. 

Cia. de las Fabricas de Papel de San 
Rafael, headed by Jose de la Macorra 
Jr., which makes sulfite and groundwood 
pulp and will be producing kraft this 
year, totaling around 150 tons daily, re- 
ceived notice from the government that 
it had been awarded exclusive cutting 
rights to 500,000 acres of timberlands 
in the vicinity of the mill, south of Mexico 
City, and extending into Michoacan. A 
PULP & PAPER editor visited the mill on 
the very day the notice arrived. 

For the new 80-ton Atenquique kraft 
mill, an exclusive grant has been made 
for wood supply from a vast area 500 
sq. mi (estimated as 3,000,000 cords) in 
Jalisco province where not a single pine 
can be cut unless it is sold to that mill, 
and foresters for the government esti- 
mate that there is a perpetual supply. 

Most authorities agree that the forest 
areas of Durango and Chihuahua prov- 
inces are the most suitable for pulp de- 
velopment with the most extensive pine 
resources. Mills have been projected here 
but the main problem is lack of water. 

A pine similar to the ash pine of South- 
ern United States is the backbone of the 
new boom for kraft industries. But for 
many years a species of pine called “oya- 
mel” has been used for groundwood and 
sulfite. The oyamel is similar to the 
spruce of the Pacific Northwest, but 
smaller and short-leafed. 

The oyamel flourishes in altitudes of 
8,000 to 12,000 ft., but the other pines 
which are now being used are quite com- 


mon from 4,000 to 14,000 ft. Most of the 
suitable pulpwood are in rough high 
country and many roads must be built 
and considerable use of mechanized 
equipment will be necessary to develop 
these resources. Now, Mexico is just 
scratching the surface. 

A new and strict forestry law was in- 
voked just a few weeks before PULP & 
PAPER’S editor arrived in the country, 
and this was subject to wide discussion. 
Government foresters now mark every 
tree that is cut for sawmills or pulpwood, 
and return to the area to check on 
amounts cut. Development of tree nurser- 
ies by all operates and re-planting will 
be strictly enforced hereafter. 

There are no data available on owner- 
ships of timber in Mexico. The govern- 
ment owns very little, apparently, al- 
though strictly controlling cutting opera- 
tions. There are still extensive private 
holdings, states own timber areas, but a 
very common type of ownership is the 
“ejidio”—big timber tracts expropriated 
after the Revolution and given to groups 
of villagers or “agaristas” and now a com- 
munal or cooperative type of ownership. 


Estimates of Mexico’s coniferous forest 
stands range up to 5 or 6 million acres. 
Now virgin wood is still being cut gen- 
erally, but pine will reproduce faster in 
Mexico probably than even in the South. 
Many trees cut for pulpwood are up to 
200 ft. high and six ft. in diameter. 

There is substantially more hardwood 
than pines in Mexico and mostly at lower 
elevations. Interesting estimates of the 
pine stands as developed by the U. S. 
Consular Service in 1939 follow: 








Mexico’s Pine Resources 


Thousands Thousands 

State of Acres of Bd. Ft. 
Lower California .................. 25.7 65,190 
OO a She 206.1 792,517 
IS cccsscaccseentes tiobaaaacs 34.6 140.338 
EE: 8 | 2,879,574 
Federal District ..................... 9.9 19,28) 
See eave 1,380.5 4,860,336 
RE anna 17.3 37,786 
Guerrero ee ane alee 22.2 205,633 
Hidalgo Saiecscansas tee ais 35.3 150,543 
Jalisco _......... cee cas loae? Ean 295,719 
IS, ogc ee 232.0 1,008,170 
NE, no ssrecnenprsogeeseeons 400.8 1,799,000 
Morelos pica asueion ate 9.1 5,085 
Nayarit DY See 43.2 25,926 
eee tee... 172.5 530,416 
SEs 74.9 141,785 
Puebla... RS es 100.8 362,568 
San Luis Potosi........................ 65.5 142,033 
ES eens 31.1 212,625 
Sonora EL Ramen te nse 62.8 169,220 
Tamaulipas sechide sotapaichat tested 269,940 
aE TEI SRS 8 15.1 33,089 
Veracruz a eee ete 260.4 969,440 
ena re 44.0 14,867 


How Pulpwood Started in Australia 


Monterey pine seeds carried in mine 
tailings ballast from California to Austra- 
lia subsequently sprouted. From this be- 
ginning there are now some 200,000 acres 
of Monterey pine in that country. Sur- 
prising as it has been this species grow- 
ing in Australia has about four times the 
rate of growth as in California and three 
times the rate of Ponderosa pine intro- 


_ duced into Australia from this country. 


THOUSANDS OF PORT ORFORD cedar 
seedlings were Christmas presents given 
to Crown Zellerbach employees. One of 
the biggest presentations was at the Port 
Townsend mill where there were 10,000 
of the seedlings given to employees. 


COMPARATIVE SIZES OF COMMERCIAL FOREST AREAS IN UNITED STATES 


(Compiled by U. S. Forest Service) 
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The C-E Steam Generator. Type VU, may be said to 
carry the “seal of approval” of the pulp and paper 
industry. Many of the most prominent names in the 
paper field are numbered among its users. A representa- 
tive sample of companies that have purchased VU Units 
appears in the panel at the right. 

The reasons behind the choice of these well-informed 
companies are simple and sound. The VU Unit is — 


1. VERSATILE — suitable for any fuel or method of firing; for 
pressures up to 1000 psi; for capacities from 20,000 to 
300,000 Ib steam per hr. 

2. ECONOMICAL — efficiencies range from 80 to 88 per cent 
depending upon fuel and operating conditions; mainte- 
nance costs are consistently low. 

3. RELIABLE— the reliability of VU Units is a matter of record 
in hundreds of plants. We'll be glad to furnish evidence 
of this. 


Investigate before you purchase any new steam generat- 
ing equipment and learn why so many pulp and paper 
companies prefer the VU Unit. B-131 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast: R. L. Johnson Co., Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, and 
Petroleum Building, Los Angeles. 
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Representative list of pulp and paper companies 
that have purchased VU Units. 


Allied Paper Mills 

Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 

The Brown Company 

Canadian International Paper Co. 
Chemical Paper Mfg. Co. 
Chesapeake Corporation 

Fraser Companies, Ltd. 

Hammermill Paper Company 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Macon Kraft Corporation 

Marathon Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 
National Container Corporation 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

The Northwest Paper Company 

St. Regis Paper Company 

Scott Paper Company 

Southern Paperboard Corp. 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 

S. D. Warren Company 















U. S. FOREST SERVICE’S 
LATEST RESOURCES SURVEY 


The latest Appraisal of U. S. Forest 
Resources was made in 1945 and 1946 by 
the U. S. Forest Service. 

On this page is published some of the 
data developed by that survey. It will 
be noted that by 1944, drain (cutting, 
fires, disease, insects, etc.) and growth 
were practically balanced. In the pulp- 
wood species, the growth probably far 
outstrips drain, because the Forest Serv- 
ice reported that drain was 50% greater 
than growth in sawtimber species. 

The Forest Service “goal” is a growth 


U. S. COMMERCIAL TIMBER 
In Millions of Cu. Ft. in 1945 
(By U. S. Forest Service) 

All Trees 

5in. D.B.H. Pulpwood 

or over size* 
New England: 

Connecticut 519 
Maine iced 6,809 
Massachusetts 1,089 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island ... 
Vermont 


Mid-Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland 
New Jersey ... 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 


Lake: 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


Central: 
Dinois 
Indiana ... 
Iowa 
Kentucky 


North Dakota 
Oklahoma (West).... 
South Dakota (East) 
Texas (West) 


South Atlantic: 
North Carolina 
South Carolina ........ 


Southeast: 


of 20 billion cu. ft., instead of less than 
14 billion (1944), in order to permit an 
annual crop.of 72 billion bd. ft. of saw- 
timber. It holds this can be achieved by 
2020 A.D. by reducing sawtimber drain 
by 4 billion ft. for several decades and 
by intensive good management on 100 
million acres and less intensive on 300 
million of the 461 million acres available 
for commercial timber growing. Of this 
total, 57% is in hands of 4,200,000 owners 
who have less than 5,000 acres each. Only 
4% of these practice good forestry, says 
the USFS. It visualizes demand annually 
for 20 million cords of pulpwood in 5 
to 10 years, to make 24 million tons of 
paper. The 1947 cut was about 17 mil- 
lion cords. 


GROWTH AND DRAIN ON COM- 
MERCIAL FORESTS IN U. S. DURING 
1944 
(Calculated by U. S. Forest Service 
for all Timber 5 inches diameter 
waste high, or over) 

In Millions 
of Cu. Ft. 
Growth Drain 
897 761 
846 

747 

1,201 

118 

3,675 

1,596 

3,023 

1,842 


6,461 


South Atlantic 
Southeast 
West Gulf 


Pacific Northwest: 
D. fir sub-region.. 2,150 
Pine sub-region.... 468 
2,618 
California 489 
North Rocky Mt. 316 
South Rock Mt 104 


3,527 


All Regions 13,370 13,661 


U. S. TIMBER STAND IN 1945 
and percentage of desired growing 
stock to meet Forest Service objec- 


tives which it represents. 
Percent 
Growing 
Stock 
New England... 18% 
Middle Atlantic 57% 
SE 66% 
Central ........; 40% 
Plains .... io 100% 


Neese ....:....... 59% 
South Atlantic 106% 
FORE 63% 
| tas eee ae 69% 


13% 

Pacific Northwest: 
D. fir subregion... 107% 
Pine subregion................ 97% 


TOTAL. ..... 105% 
California .... 100% 
North Rocky Mt 19% 
South Rocky Mt................. 19% 


Billion 


WOE Gee 98% 
UNITED STATES............ 19% 


FOREST SERVICE GOAL 
All Timber 
Billion cu. ft. 
Growth 1944 
goal 
New England......................... 1.14 
Middle Atlantic 1.64 
Lake 1.15 
Central setlegseiiaignciecs 
Plains 





South Atlantic . 
Southeast 
West Gulf 


Pacific Northwest: 
D. fir subregion 
Pine subregion 


California 
North Rocky Mt. .............. : 
South Rocky Mt. .............. 


United States 13.37 


VOLUME OF TIMBER ON COMMERCIAL FOREST LANDS OF UNITED STATES 
As of 1945, According to Re-Appraisal by U. S. Forest Service 
(In Millions of Cubic Feet—128 cu. ft. to one cord) 





Trees too small for sawtimber, 
large enough for pulp- 


wood—over 5 in. D.B.H.** 
Soft- Hard- 
wood wood 
4,667 6,645 
12,128 2,545 9,583 
9,500 2,800 6,700 
10,036 933 9,103 
2,656 179 2,417 
45,632 11,124 34,508 
13,776 4,595 9,181 
23,199 8,013 15,186 
17,065 5,953 11,112 
54,040 18,561 35,479 


All trees over 5 in. D.B.H. 
Soft- Hard- 
wood wood 
24,626 11,318 13,308 
27,359 5,376 21,983 
Lake 23,200 7,000 16,200 
Central 20,992 1,479 19,513 
Plains 3,723 269 3,454 

North 99,900 74,458 
South Atlantic —..................... 35,965 18,934 
Southeast 54,220 30,379 
West Gulf 40,689 23,229 

South ... 130,874 72,542 
Pacific Northwest 





Total 
11,312 


Region* Total 





Middle Atlantic 





Oklahoma (East) 
Texas (East) 


Pacific Coast: 
Oregon 











25,442 
17,031 
23,841 
17,460 
58,332 











16,383 
3,350 














North Rocky Mountain: 

Idaho 14,024 
Montana 14,137 
South Dakota (West) 


4,055 
= Pine sub-region 
2,050 Tora. 
California 
North Rocky Mountain 
South Rocky Mountain 


25,573 
6,663 - 

32,236 1,064 
3,350 Sliiage 

12,070 225 
4,263 - 681 


117,222 115,499 
28,657 28,623 
145,879 144,122 
33350 329% al 
Arizona 2,924 468 man = 575 867 
“a ve 239,271 236,223 3,048 53,889 51,919 1,970 

421 i 470,045 319,997 150,048 153,561 81,604 71,957 


215 Volume does not include bark. Includes volume on land capable of producing timber of commer- 
cial quantity and quality and available now or prospectively for commercial use. 

*See other table on page 106 for states included in regions. 

**But may be saved fer sawtimber. Up to 9-13 in. D.B.H. in East and South and up to 15 in. 
D.B.H. generally in West. 


26,619 
6,681 
33,300 
3,350 
12,295 
4,944 


1,723 1,046 
34 18 





1,757 


868 
4,321 











South Rocky Mountain: 

















All States 


153,561 
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World's Idle Capacity 


IS DOUBLE U. S. PRODUCTION! 


EWSPRINT manufacturing, as a 
N business, was beginning to be able 
to hold its head up again in 1948 

as a profitable enterprise, and there were 
some experienced observers who were 
convinced that its future outlook would be 
much more stable than it has been in the 
past. A few more machines probably will 
go into production in the United States 
and Canada, but there cannot be any ap- 
preciable increase. In the U. S., the down- 





1901S 1920 


136-b 


ward trend in newsprint production seems 
to have been finally halted, with increases 
planned at Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Southland Paper Mills and with a new 
newsprint mill project in Alabama. 

The prospect for an Alaska newsprint 
industry was virtually completely erased 
from the boards—for a long time to come. 
Politics—the Indian lobby in Washington, 
aided and abetted by the Interior Depart- 
ment in holding the threat of aboriginal 


News Print Propuction 
Umrtco States—Canada — NewrounoLano 
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Indian claims to Alaskan resources over 
the Forest Service attempts to sell timber 
for a newsprint mill, had discouraged any 
private investment. 

The Newsprint Association of Canada 
last fall compiled some interesting statis. 
tics on the world shortage of newsprint, 
which it calculated at 1,140,000 tons in 
1947 and predicted would be 1,140,000 tons 
in 1948. 

But, against this shortage, various coun- 
tries of the world had standing idle ma- 
chine capacity of about 1,734,000 tons in 
1947 and has idle capacity of over 1,500,- 
000 tons this year. This idle capacity is 
about double the total present output of 
all newsprint mills in the United States. 
And it is nearly seven times the maximum 
1947-48 supply ‘shortage in the United 
States, estimated at 235,000 to 245,000 
tons. 

The presently idle machine capacity in 
the world, available for operation if raw 
materials and minor repairs were provid- 
ed, thus exceeds the current supply short- 
age by about a half a million tons. 

This is probably the main point emerg- 
ing from the figures of the world situa- 
tion, says the Canadian association, be- 
cause it has not before been clearly seen. 
To date the only cure for the shortage has 
seemed to rest in new capacity some- 
where; these figures indicate that a much 
quicker, more practical and more econom- 
ical cure, to some extent at least, may be 
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Cylinders are made for high pressures 
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WATEROUS 






Super Type 
MAGAZINE 
GRINDER 














SINCE 1844 


This grinder is designed for Higher Capacities 


It uses stones 67” or 72” diameter 


Uses the new electrical interlocked operating stand 
There’s a large increase of wood surface on stone 


A pair of these grinders would utilize a 5500 h. p. motor 


WATEROUS 


LIMITED 
BRANTFORD ONTARIO CANADA 


BRANCH PLANT AT EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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U. $. Newsprint Industry’s Share of Domestic Market Continues to Decrease 





Each circle here represents the total amount of newsprint in the United States available for consumption in that year, with percentages supplied from domestic and foreign 


sources. 
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1947— 1945— 1915— 
SOURCES OF NEWSPRINT USED IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Tons in Round Numbers) 
Source: News Print Service Bureau 
7-————— Imports into the U. S..From ———— Available for 
U. S. Production U. S. Exports Canada Newfoundland Europe Consumption 
IS 1,305,000 43,000 0: ee 1,000 1,482,000 
DI ac scashstcestecdinile 1,313,000 61,000 ef ee 5,000 1,567,000 
SRA 1,239,000 55,000 ae: . -  eee 1,000 1,552,000 
eee - 1,315,000 76,000 ae |... eae Se ee 1,707,000 
et 1,359,000 94,000 ee. = cae 1,000 1,824,000 
ERS 1,260,000 97,000 eee...) aoe Sia ds 1,759,000 
ESTO 1,375,000 111,000 a. —- cieos 3,000 1,895,000 
FOREN Ae 1,512,000 49,000 679,000 1,000 50,000 2,193,000 
1,225,000 17,000 a 135,000 2,000,000 
ee eee 1,448,000 26,000 896,000 piasich 133,000 . 2,451,000 
SE vnthicinitoiidec 1,485,000 16,000 SO” Ee Oe 200,000 2,778,000 
NTT 1,481,000 17,000 1,197,000 4,000 156,000 2,821,000 
ee 1,530,000 23,000 1,295,000 20,000 133,000 2,955,000 
Ns 1,684,000 19,000 1,658,000 94,000 100,000 3,517,000 
a ene 1,486,000 12,000 1,776,000 89,000 122,000 3,461,000 
EES 1,418,000 11,000. 1,926,000 114,000 116,000 3,563,000 
_ saat 1,392,000 19,000 2,195,000 132,000 96,000 3,796,000 
ea 1,282,000 10,000 1,989,000 156,000 134,000 3,551,000 
ee 1,157,000 10,000 1,754,000 160,000 151,000 3,212,000 
= eee 1,009,000 8,000 1,533,000 114,000 144,000 2,793,000 
=  _ 946,000 11,000 1,545,000 95,000 153,000 2,728,000 
nee ees 961,000 23,000 1,956,000 107,000 147,000 3,148,000 
DE di seescpicadebulantidis 912,000 23,000 2,062,000 124,000 197,000 3,272,000 
(MPR eae 921,000 15,000 2,422,000 87,000 243,000 3,658,000 
sees 946,000 17,000 2,899,000 124,000 294,000 4,246,000 
_, ee . 820,000 6,000 1,938,000 94,000 243,000 3,089,000 
ERS 954,259 13,000 2,206,000 104,600 310,000 3,561,859 
ESS 1,013,000 44,000* 2,586,000 157,000 34,000 3,746,000 
eee 1,058,000 73,000* 2,762,000 217,000 3,000 4,015,000 
ELEN ES. 953,000 42,000** 2,900,000** 120,000** None 3,800,000 
_ Ree 805,000 35,000** 2,792,000** 110,000** None 3,250,000 
SON 717,120 40,161** 2,430.000** 100,000** None 3,650,000 
ao 724,000 18,000 2,534,000 142,000 None 3,362,000 
ese. 771,000 8,000 3,272,000 205,000 13,000 4,263,000 
eee 826,000 8,000 3,675,000 212,000 125,000 4,830,000 
P Standard print exports from the U. S during 1940 did not exceed 15,000 tons: during 


*Includes paper which is not standard 
1941 the exports did 





not exceed 25,000 tons. 


**Dept. of Commerce figures and includes non-standard newsprint. 


available through existing capacity which 
is standing idle. 

One notable point is the projected ex- 
pansion of productive ability by Canada 
and Newfoundland in contrast with the 
decline of the other producing countries as 
a whole. The figures (in thousands of 
tons) are as follows: 


1939. 1949 
Canada and Newf’d........ 4,668 5,096 
Other Countries ............... 5,775 3,235 
World Total ....................... 10,443 8,331 
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’ Compared with 1939 Canada and New- 
foundland show expansion in productive 
ability of 428,000 tons by 1949. The rest of 
the world, in the same period, shows a de- 
cline of 2,540,000 tons, or 44 per cent. 
These figures of decline explain the pres- 
ent world shortage and illustrate what 
might be achieved by restoring to pro- 
duction the machine capacity presently 
standing idle in countries other than Can- 
ada and Newfoundland. 


The improvident attitude of the news- 
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paper publishing industry in the United 


States in not taking the long term view 
of newsprint supply and doing something 
about helping to husband its resources 
and preserve a profitable newsprint in- 
dustry, is brought home forcibly by this 
fact from the Canadian report: 


United States newsprint consumption 
has steadily increased for the past 60 
years or so. It has increased not only in 
proportion to growth of population but 
also in per capita use, from a total of less 
than 200,000 tons and about six pounds per 
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U. S. MILLS MAKING NEWSPRINT 


This table shows how sharply newsprint production in the U. S. has declined. 
In fact, if a 1913 column were added, we would have to list no less than 65 com- 
panies. 

The 1948 figures are estimates unoffic:‘ally made by PULP & PAPER editors in 
a nationwide survey. In some cases these capacities were not reached until early 
in the year 1948—for instance, the Hawley mill only recently sold to a group in- 
cluding Los Angeles and Salt Lake City n2wspapers. The now Southland machine 
is just coming into production this spring. The new Coosa River Newsprint oC. 
of Alabama is not expected to produce th.s year. 

The data for 1926 and 1946 were prepared by a now defunct U. S .War Produc- 
tion Board committee. Our 1948 total is sl'ghtly higher than the official estimate of 
capacity for this year made by the of 850,000 tons madeby the News Print Service 
Bureau of New York. This is due Our figure is higher because of. later develop- 
ments which apparently partly because of later developments. 

It is interesting to note that virtually every added ton of newsprint in the past 
two years has resulted from the purchaseor investment in paper mills by newspaper 
publishers. 

Of the added capacity in 1948, the port on produced by Michigan Paper Co. of 
Plainwell is being made from 80% de-inked paper stock. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN NUMBER OF COMPANIES 
PRODUCING NEWSPRINT IN U. S. IN 1926, 1946 and 1948 


Tons, Estimated Capacity 










































1926 1946 1948 
ST I TR acs csidisci cree nertenec nos | teens teteene 
I a anise ccsicoscdsteneetees eee 
gE a a ee Se ene 
eS SE i: ra ee 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. 














COU ED sansa acces cn sescccccnreescdieseseciness 174,000 200,000 200,000 
oe ee ne ee ae I ee eeccectes, om -deeteiens 
Te CI I cannon esses venmensenet= RI ee = 
OE I I aaa Lions ccc sensete ene tecreee es 
ESR Re anne aE 370,000 pete 4 Ssates 
BN NT on cnsgccrwcttowbernstavecloncecs 44,000 i ee 
pg A, nn BNE aps AO rere ea 
Ns cs cenccoeconitesasivecseqnerensgiiees Ry Somes, ee: 
ow aR a a ME cates 
GCovaracltntinet eli CO noone eon. sues | SE ear 
Groat Norinier Paner Co. ........2........peccescescicceessee 257,000 300,000 300,000 
Great Weaseen Paneer Co. -...........:........................ I a > , Sea 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co... .-:.-1:.---coce-cseeoe---- 9,000 56,000 75,000 
Menmenin Fuper Co. ..................,.2..... stn ee hl 
High Falls Pulp & Paper Co. ..................-c.c0ce...0.-0:--- ete, Ys hese 
Enland Tipite Famet (C0. nn... -nncnnsescseeeos020.00- ‘rcs Bye. we teen 
pag. a ae Eg ee ee, 
I a oan sesse coon pincepeccsarcinsetcaseivere RS ee 
pg >, ne en 104,000 _—........... 
Manistique Pulp & Paper Co.....2...22...2....ceecccoeseeee- SS Sr Demin 
Michigan Peper Go. of Piaivwelll. neice eceneeene 15,000 
ee at 0 Sa ee eee 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. ..................--.-:0-00-0--0-0++ iia Le er cee 
MUO I ness concn peeservesenrensgseeeee ee 
ea ae oer ne RA tne ee cee id 
a a eee Ier eet ae Me ees ee 
Sr ns sc acscceevstodstncdis, ., astenaiuionas yg , “ eccbsoiaoees 15,000 
Be SEES aL ree oe eS 9,000 
MN oo soa acs rceccndecagnoostvenstensl kee 37,500 
Py iin pasenlecedsnsoesdntnouboupeed 55,000 75,000 75,000 
Ps MI I GN ns cca cscnceensa ct snensiage a i> SRE RR eer ee 
a sel ihcadecacnntinces Ss tt 
I I ii cincecncesibichenindiphigectomges " angdilihdte. —  Seaticanaeies 10,000 
eens oo ee cx eee = eee 
nN II oe” | es _ 55,000 100,000 
Tidewater Paper Mills Co....22..0200000.2.eecie eee ee oe 
oo ge) SIRI ERE eae oer Me eset. ct 
Waterway Paper Prod. Co........................-- ak. ae a ees 
ieee ee I I a SS 5 ee YT fae 
eC ce ete A a 15,000 
Wisconsin River Paper & Pulp Co......................... AR Se Serer 

eA ae Ele ARR AO Rr PT 1,739,000 820,000 871,500 











capita in 1890 to an estimated 1947 de- 
mand (if supply were unlimited): of 4,960,- 
000 tons and almost 70 pounds per capita. 

In the post-war period of 1946-48 U. S. 
consumption or demand is continuing. to 
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increase by both of these factors: popula- 
tion growth and per capita increase. The 
increase from per capita use is currently 
about double the increase due to popula- 
tion growth. As with most commodities, 
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it seems inevitable that a saturation point 
of per capita use will be reached but there 
is as yet no statistical evidence that it has 
been reached in the United States. 

In the consumption of newsprint, these 
figures from the Canadian association 
show how U. S. consumption reached over 
60% of the world total in recent years as 
compared with about 40% in 1933: 


Consumption in Thousands of Tons 
United Rest of U.S. Per. 


States World centage 
SR 3,445 2,888 54.4% 
= 3,563 3,437 50.9 
Pe oe 2,692 3,988 40.3 
Seat 3,692 4,538 44.9 
.  —_—— a 3,520 4,207 45.2 
aaa 4,296 2,753 61.0 
ee 4,900 3,143 60.9 


Production 

Doing their utmost to keep pace 
with the unprecedentedly high demand 
for their product, the North American 
mills engaged in the manufacture of 
newsprint paper turned out 5,646,000 tons 
in 1947. This was an increase of 369,000 
tons or 7% over the record production in 
1946 and also was 702,000 tons or 14% 
above that in the pre-war peak year of 
1937. In the past two years there has been 
a combined increase in production 
amounting to 1,330,000 tons. 

North American production of news- 
print in March, 1948—481,076 tons—ex- 
ceeded that of any March on record. Ca- 
nadian mills produced 20,204 tons more 
in the first three months of 1948 than 
in the first three months of 1947, which 
was an increase of 1.9%. U. S. output 
was 11,348 tons or 5.7% down and New- 
foundland’s was 13.2% less, making a net 
decrease of 3,540 tons, or 0.3% less than in 
the first three months of 1947. 

Of the continental total in 1947, accord- 
ing to J. J. Zima, statistician for the News 
Print Service Bureau in New York, Cana- 
dian mills turned out 4,447,000 tons or not 
quite 79%; the United States segment of 
the industry produced 826,000 tons or ap- 
proximately 1442%, while the remaining 
642% was represented by Newfoundland’s 
production which amounted to 373,000 
tons. While there was very little change 
from the 1946 per cent of total figures, 
they compared with 74% for Canada, 19% 
for the United States and 7% for New- 
foundland in 1937. 

There is no longer a single pound of 
newsprint produced in Mexico, where the 
political candidates, who got newsprint on 
credit, killed the golden-egg laying goose, 
as it were. Their activities made news- 
print manufacturing a most unprofitable 
business below the Rio Grande. 

Canadian production in 1947 exceeded 
that of the preceding year by 304,000 tons, 
or slightly more than 7%; the increase in 
the United States was 55,000 tons or 7%, 
while the gain in Newfoundland’s output, 
which was curtailed somewhat due to 
pulpwood shortage at one of the mills 
earlier in the year, amounted to 10,000 
tons or 3%. Production of newsprint in 
Canada and Newfoundland attained rec- 
ord proportions last year while that in the 
United States was greater than in any 
year since 1942, but was less than half 
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the tonnage produced in 1926, the year of 
largest output in this country. 

Shipments of newsprint paper from all 
mills totaled 5,706,000 tons in 1947 and 
were 447,000 tons or 84%% greater than in 
1946. They were also larger than produc- 
tion by 60,000 tons and resulted in a cor- 
responding decrease in stocks held by all 
manufacturers. Canadian mills shipped 
354,000 tons more than in the preceding 
year, while movement of paper from pro- 
ducing points in the United States and 
Newfoundland exceeded that of 1946 by 
70,000 tons and 23,000 tons respectively. 

Total manufacturers’ stocks on Dec. 31, 
1947, amounted to 102,000 tons and were 
37% below those of a year earlier. In the 
course of the year the Canadian mills re- 
duced their stocks by 43,000 tons or almost 
oné-half, while the decrease in those held 
by United States and Newfoundland pro- 
ducers was 7,000 tons or 454% for the 
former and 10,000 tons or 17% for the 
latter. These stocks were equivalent to 
less than one week’s production at the 
rate attained last year. 

According to official reports issued by 
the Bureau of Statistics, exports of news- 
print paper from Canada in 1947 amount- 
ed to 4,220,000 tons with a value of $342,- 
300,000 and both in tonnage and value 
thereof were the largest ever recorded. 
This was an increase of 363,000 tons or 
about 914% in volume and $76,400,000 or 
29% in value over 1946. Newsprint ex- 
ports accounted for more than 12% of 
the total value of Canada’s export trade 
last year. 

Of the total tonnage exported, 3,675,000 
tons or 87% was shipped to the United 
States, while 545,000 tons or 13% was 
destined for overseas markets. The quan- 
tity exported to the U. S. was the largest 
on record and surpassed that of the pre- 
ceding year by 352,000 tons, while ship- 
ments elsewhere were only 10,000 tons 
greater than in 1946 and were not equal to 
those in a number of earlier years. With 
the exception of the war years 1942-43 
when, of necessity, overseas exports were 
drastically curtailed, the United States 
received a greater proportion of Canadian 
export shipments in 1947 than in any one 
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(Short Tons) 
U.S.A. Overseas Total 
ee sel tas comeins Ge 3,675,000 545,000 4,220,000 
REE 534,000 3,857,000 
i vs ssasscocbooneseaceine 2,534,000 525,000 3,059,000 
LENE RS EEE ee ee RR eee 2,409,000 391,000 2,800,000 
a ae 2,545,000 265,000 2,810,000 
ie ae eee 2,792,000 213,000 3,005,000 
1941 ne ewe 2,762,000 500,000 3,262,000 
IL ES Ee ne ere ae 2,586,000 657,000 3,243,000 
SEE Se eee ... 2,206,000 452,000 2,658,000 
1938 .. .. 1,938,000 486,000 2,424,000 
- ee : 2,899,000 556,000 3,455,000 
cl Re ae a ncn waciteontts 2,399,000 594,000 2,993,000 
1935 2,052,000 523,000 2,575,000 








of the preceding 16 years. 

In the order named, Australia, the 
United Kingdom and Argentina were the 
largest overseas importers of Canadian 
newsprint in 1947 and took 49% of the to- 
tal sent overseas. Shipments with Austra- 
lia as their destination totaled 162,000 
tons, those to the United Kingdom were 
56,000 tons and to Argentina 50,000 tons. 
The corresponding figures for 1946 were 
135,000 tons, 83,000 tons and 46,000 tons. 

In 1947 the Newfoundland mills shipped 
212,000 tons to the United States and 169,- 
000 tons to overseas, making a total of 
381,000 tons which exceeded the 1946 
record by 22,000 tons or 6%. Exports to 
the United States represented almost 56% 
of the total and were 4,000 tons greater 
than in the preceding year. They also 
were larger than in any other year except 
1941 and were but 5,000 tons below that 
year. While there was an increase of 18,- 
000 tons over 1946 in exports to overseas 
destinations, the total was 13% below that 
of 1945 and 20% below the 1937-40 av- 
erage. 

Direct shipments made by U. S. news- 
print manufacturers beyond the borders 
of this country are reported to have to- 
taled slightly more than 8,000 tons in 1947 
and were of the same order as in 1946, but 
were substantially below those in any 
year since 1939. These shipments amount- 
ed to but 1% of production. 

The North American newsprint industry 





WORLD CAPACITY vs DEMAND and SUPPLY 





In thousands of short tons 














Prewar 1946 1947 1948 1949 
1. Existing Machine Capacity ..... 10,443 9,300 9,403 9,656 9,841 
2. Capacity Actually in Use... ... —- 7,120 7,669 8,146 8,331 
3, IDLE MACHINE CAPACITY... — 2,180 1,734 1,510 1,510 
4. Demand, No Restrictions ...... 8,030 8,775 9,320 9,694 — 
5. Govt. Restrictions of Demand -— 400 500 600 ~- 
6. Probable Actual Demand ...... — 8,375 8,820 9,094 — 
7. Supply Obtained or Expected . . . . 8,030 7,049 7,680 8,043 oa 
8. Shortage from Actual Demand .. . Nil 1,326 1,140 1,051 — 
9. Idle Capacity (line 3 above)... .. _— 2,180 1,734 1,510 1,510 
10. Shortage (line 8 above) ...... Nil 1,326 1,140 1,051 —_ 
11. EXCESS IDLE CAPACITY ... — 854 594 459 —_ 
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Source--Newsprint Association of Canada. 
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as a whole shipped 722,000 tons of paper 
last year to markets elsewhere in the 
world or 28,000 tons more than the 694,000 
tons exported in 1946. The 1947 total 
would have been larger had it not been 
for governmental restrictions imposed on 
the importation of newsprint into certain 
countries. 

Imports of newsprint from Europe into 
the U. S. were much larger last year, but 
still only one-half the average in the 
years 1935-1939. The largest tonnage of 
European newsprint came from Finland 
with 68% of the indicated 125,000 tons of 
overseas imports originating in that coun- 
try. Sweden, supplying approximately 
1642% of the total was next in impor- 
tance. The balance was represented by 
relatively small quantities from France, 
Norway, Austria, Poland and the Nether- 
lands. 


Stocks 

The 102,000 tons of newsprint re- 
ported in stock by all North American 
producers at the end of last year was 60,- 
000 tons below that on Dec. 31, 1946, and 
was lower than at any year-end in the 
past 15 years. On the same date the news- 
papers reporting to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association had stocks 
on hand or in transit amounting to 377,000 
tons, which adds up to a total of 479,000 
tons for these two groups. There was an 
increase over 1946 of 84,000 tons in the 
quantity held by these publishers, but it 
was largely counter-balanced by the de- 
crease in manufacturers’ stocks so that 
there was a net increase of only 24,000 
tons. 

There has been an increase in A.N.P.A. 
publishers’ stocks of 111,000 tons from 
their recent year-end low of 266,000 tons 
in 1945, but they are 102,000 tons below 
those at the end of 1942 and 8,000 tons 
less than at the close of 1941. In relation 
to present consumption they are by no 
means excessive since at the end of last 
December they were equal to only 36 
days’ usage. While they had 5 days’ more 
supply than at the end of 1946 it was, 
however, below that at the end of any 
December since 1936. 






Consumption of Newsprint 


In view of record-breaking news- 
paper advertising linage and circulations 
apparently at an all-time peak, it is not 
surprising that more newsprint paper was 
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used in the United States last year than 
ever before in history. Despite the record 
usage there still were many complaints 
about inadequate supply. 


The publishers reporting to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers.Assn. used in 
round numbers 3,565,000 tons of newsprint 
paper in 1947—an increase of 429,000 tons 
or 14% over the quantity used in 1946. 
This was the largest consumption ever re- 
ported by this group and exceeded all 
previous peaks by substantial margins. 


Consumption in every month of the 
year showed an appreciable percentage 
increase over that of the corresponding 
1946 month with a peak increase of 21% 


recorded in January, while the July in- 
crease of 8% was the smallest. In addi- 
tion to July, there were only two other 
months—August and December with in- 
creases of 9%—that failed to exceed the 
1946 record by more than 10%. Daily 
consumption of paper by this group in the 
final three months of last year was in ex- 
cess of 10,000 tons for the first time on 
record, with daily use in November rising 
to more than 11,000 tons. 

It is estimated that the A.N.P.A. pub- 
lishers used 75% of the newsprint con- 
sumed in the United States in 1947. Based 
on this assumption, total use of this grade 
of paper amounted to 4,753,000 tons last 
year. This was an increase over 1946, the 


U. S. CONSUMPTION OF NEWSPRINT 





Newsprint Paper Used 
Year— Population Tons Per Capita 
1935 . - 127,521,000 3,300,000 51.7 Ibs. 
1936 - 128,429,000 3,650,000 56.8 lbs. 
DN seicecoiteceere es Gee 129,257,000 3,830,000 59.3 lbs. 
ee eens oe 130,215,000 3,458,000 53.1 lbs. 
1939 131,878,000 3,550,000 54.1 Ibs. 
te 132,817,000 3,730,000 56.2 lbs. 
1941 133,923,000 3,930,000 58.7 lbs. 
EE a ee 134,633,000 3,800,000 56.4 bbs. 
EEO 136,497,000 3,650,000 53.5 lbs. 
1944 . 138,101,000 3,250,000 47.1 lbs. 
1945 139,621,000 3,480,000 49.8 lbs. 
en 141,229,000 -.5296,000 61.0 lbs. 
| RE RE EES eee eevee 143,382,000 4,753,000 66.3 Ibs. 
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previous record consumption year, of 
457,000 tons or about 10%%, and 823,000 
tons or 21% above that in 1941. 

Newsprint paper consumption, Census 
Bureau estimates of population in the 
United States as of July 1 and the calcy- 
lated «pounds of paper used per capita 
since 1929 are as follows: 

The 1947 per capita figure of the U. §. 
of a little more than 66 pounds was 5% 
pounds above that in 1946 and 4 pounds 
greater than the previous all-time high of 
1929. 

Leading newspapers published in 39 
cities throughout the United States not 
only were substantially larger in size last 
year than in 1946, but were also larger 
than in any one of the preceding 17 years, 


Sunday newspapers averaged 94 pages 
in 1947 and were 10 pages or 12% above 
the average in 1946 and were 26 pages 
above the war-time low of 68 pages in 
1944. While this average was greater than 
in any year since 1929, it was considerably 
below both that year and those immedi- 
ately preceding it. The greatest increase 
in size over the corresponding months of 
1946 occurred in May and September 
when it amounted to 14 pages, while the 
month of August registered an increase of 
only 3 pages. The average for the month 
of October was 104 pages and that for 
November was 105 pages, and this was 
the first time the 100-page average was 


Per Capita Consumpticn of News Print 
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Producing high grades 
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tions. Produced under scientific con- 
trol, they offer safe continuous low 
cost operation. 


These wheels operate on long bur- 
ring cycles assuring fewer variations 
in pulp quality. They are strong, 
durable, and economical. The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 





“Carborundum”’ is a registered trade- 
mark which indicates manufacture by 
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exceeded in any month since November, 
1929. 

Leading daily newspapers did not show 
as great an increase as those issued on 
Sunday, but nevertheless were almost 
74%2% larger in size than in 1946. They 
averaged 29 pages during 1947 or 2 pages 
more than in 1946 and were equal to or 
higher than in any year since 1929. Only 
in the month of July—when they equaled 
the 1946 average—the dailies failed to ex- 
ceed the similar month of the preceding 
year. The October average of 33 pages 
was the highest of the year and the 4- 
page increase over the same month of 1946 
was higher than that recorded by any 
other month in 1947. 

Advertising in general not only had a 
good year in 1947, it was moreover the 
best on record. However, not all media 
did equally well. Of the three major 
media, advertising in newspapers—despite 
necessary rationing of space by many 
publishers—scored the most impressive 
gains over the preceding year. 

Newspapers'in the 52 major cities of the 
United States tabulated by Media Rec- 
ords carried the record total of 2,009,000,- 
000 agate lines of advertising in 1947. This 
exceeded the total of the previous record 








year of 1929 by 111,000,000 lines or 6%, 
and was 279,000,000 lines or 16% above 
1946. It was also 943,000,000 lines or 
82142% above the depression low of 1933. 

In making long-time comparisons, the 
News Print Bureau finds that in ten of 
the twelve months of 1947—the exceptions 
were March and May—linage was greater 
than in any similar month on the record 
going back to 1928. Furthermore, the 
highest monthly total.in any prior year— 
that of 182,490,000 lines in October, 1929— 
was exceeded in each of the last three 
months of 1947. 


CANADA‘S NO. I INDUSTRY 


There are 19 companies in Canada producing 
newsprint; some large, some small. They operate 
35 newsprint mills, ranging in capacity from 
10,000 to 250,000 tons a year. About 80% of 
total capacity is in Ontario and Quebec; about 
50% is in Quebec. 

In total forest area Canada has nearly 1% 
million square miles, exceeded only by Soviet 
Russia and Brazil. Productive forest in Canada 
is 770,000 square miles, with 430,000 presently 
classed as accessible. About 174,000 square 
miles have been leased for industrial use, 
chiefly for pulp and paper. 

Newsprint is Canada’s largest manufacturing 
industry and chief export commodity. The 
industry is semi-public because 90% of its wood 
is owned by the public and is used under 
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governmental supervision. This Canadian jn. 
dustry is also one of the world’s great enter. 
prises. Its present mill capacity of 4,350,099 
tons a year is four times the capacity of any 
other country and is equal to the combined 
capacities of the United States, Britain, Sweden 
Norway and Finland. : 

The industry’s development to date has been 
largely based on, and in response to, the growth 
of United States demand. It has, in turn, made 
possible the greatly expanded scope and main- 
tenance of United States newspapers. As a 
Canadian editor recently stated: “Newsprint 
is a perfect example of continental develop- 
ment of industry in North America, mutually 
advantageous to the United States and Canada,” 


CANADIAN Newsprint Capacity AND Propuctioy 
In thousands of short tons. 


Rated Idle Operating 
Capacity Capacity % 

1926......... evel << gee 193 88.8 
SRS he 3,600 1,096 69.6 
| a 1,926 49.9 
| es 1,163 103 
ee 3,883 235 93.9 
ee 949 78.3 
|. nn 1,332 69.1 
(OE 1,042 58 
| eee 136 96.8 
ROSE ISS Ne. 4,350 nil 1011 
, aa 4,447 nil 1016 
i nee, nil 1014 
| SaReer uss 4,650 nil 100.0 


Source: Newsprint Association of Canada; 1947- 
1950 NAC estimates from company reports. 
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Coorer's years of close association with the 
Paper Industry and its intimate knowledge of the 





problems peculiar to that industry ... plus vast 
technical experience combined with practical shop 
skill has resulted in COOPER'S unusual ability 

to produce sound corrosion resisting Stainless Steel 
castings, fittings, and centrifugal pipe specifically 
designed to resist corrosion, abrasion 

and heat in the Paper Mill. 





Each step in the production of 
COOPER Stainless Steel products is 
fully controlled ... for all facilities 
and services at COOPER are located 
under one roof making The Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Co. the largest 

of its kind in the country. 
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* 
Pulp-Paper Conversion 
INTO PLASTICS INCREASES 


are discussed under this heading 

of “plastics,” taking a broad defini- 
tion of that magic word. Rayon, cellu- 
lose, lacquers, photographic film, wood 
pulp molds and laminates and even alco- 
hol products are embraced in the broad 
term plastics. 

Several important pulp and paper com- 
panies are making paper and pulp plas- 
tics as by-products of their operations 
and market pulp mills and paper mills 
are supplying materials for additional 
production of plastics. 

Total U. S.-produced wood pulp used 
for non-paper products according to the 
U. S. Pulp Producers Association, amount- 
ed to a record high figure of 546,248 tons 
in 1947, which was a 16% increase over 
the 1946 total of 472,907 tons. 

These figures substantially surpassed 
even the war years, when annual produc- 
tion of more than 400,000 tons in the 
U. S. alone was attained in making pulp 
for smokeless powder to fire most Army 
medium and big guns. 

By far the greatest part of this pulp 
from both the U. S. and Canada is 
bleached sulfite and it comes from market 
pulp mills. For instance, in the U. S., 
bleached sulfite used for this purpose to- 
taled 516,115 tons in 1947 as compared 
with 452,850 tons in 1946, an increase of 
14% and all of it from market pulp mills. 
The unbleached sulfite pulp from U. S. 
mills which went into plastics totaled only 
4.577 tons in 1947 and 2,719 tons in 1946. 
This was all from pulp marketing mills. 

For the first time, in 1947, kraft pulp 
from U. S. mills was converted to plastics 
or non-paper uses, the amount being 
5,646 tons. This was all bleached kraft 
but it was converted by the manufactur- 
ers and not marketed. Likewise, soda 
pulp was used for non-paper products 
for the first time in 1947—a total of 386 


A LL non-paper uses of wood pulp 


DISSOLVING PULP 











1938 
U. S. Production 171,650 
U. S. Imports 65,220 
U. S. Exports 72,800 
Net Available 164,070 





tons being so converted by manufacturer. 

A total of 18,891 tons of groundwood 
were made into non-paper products in 
1947 compared with 16,803 tons in 1946, 
an increase of 12%, all within manufac- 
turing premises. Screenings totaling 633 
tons were marketed for plastics use as 
compared with 538 tons in 1948. All this 
data apply only to production of U. S. 
mills and are shown in the U. S. Pulp 
Producers Association tables published in 
the “Pulp” section of this Review Num- 
ber. 

By far the greatest part of this non- 
paper pulp goes into production of rayon 
and the figures for the rayon field are 
published in the “Rayon” section of this 
Review Number. 

Nitrocellulose, oldest of the plastics, is 
a base material for many products from 
movie film to lacquers and protective 
coatings. Government statistics published 
in this section show that there is an up- 
ward trend in production of nitrocellu- 
lose rods, sheets and tubes (see page 154). 


A North American Survey 
Of Dissolving Pulp Industry 


Rex Vincent, technical consultant 
for Bulkley, Dunton Puln Co., New York, 
has again prepared a survey of the puri- 
fied pulps and dissolving pulps field tor 
ths NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
NUMBER, just as he did last year. 

His survey shows a remarkable in- 
crease in the production of these pulps 
in the past year and he has made some 
highly interesting observations. Also he 
has produced for these pages an authori- 
tative estimate of the breakdown of uses 
of this type of pulp which is most inter- 
esting. 

It will be noted that his figures for U. S. 
production of 408,460 tons in 1947 (see 
table) is substantially below U. S. con- 


PRODUCTION 

1940 1945 1946 1947 
288,500 355,820 295,680 408,460 
113,945 146,030 198,540 248,070 
115,204 13,030 9,300 14,570 
287,241 488,520 484,920 641,960 


Prepared by Rex Vincent, Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co. 
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U. S. PRICES OF DISSOLVING 
WOOD PULP 


Prices are per 2,000 pounds, air 
basis (10% moisture content), freight 
equalized for gross weight on respective 
Atlantic Seaboard or Gulf ports. 


For For 
For High Acetate 
Regular Tenacity & Cupra 
Viscose Viscose Rayon 
May 1938 ........ $ 85 
Feb. 1939 ........ 15 
Apr. 1940 ........ 80 $100 
Jul. 1940 ........ 85 $100 100 
Jul. 1943 ........ 85 100 110 
Apr. 1944 ........ 95 100 110 
Jan. 1946 ........ 107% 112% 117% 
Nov. 1946 ........ 122 12714 138% 
Feb. 1947 ........ 139 147 158 
Dec. 1947 ........ 149 158 172 











sumption figures and that imports have 
doubled in seven years. 

This survey made by Mr. Vincent em- 
braces what are known as dissolving or 
purified pulps which go into rayon, plas- 
tics, etc. He states that the increase in his 
1947 figures by such a big margin over his 
corresponding figures for 1946 are due 
largely to various operations being 
brought up to capacity and the produc- 
tion of large quantities of pulp which fall 
into his category but which are not used 
directly for either viscose or acetate, 
Pulps for nitrocellulose and sanitary nap- 
kins are one example; pulps for facial 
tissue and photograph paper is another. 

All of the U. S. 1947 imports, says Mr. 
Vincent, came from Canada with the ex- 
ception of 23,700 tons which came in from 
Sweden. The increase in American pro- 
duction comes close to the limit of capac- 
ity except in the case of certain types of 
pulps that can be diverted from the paper 
trade by mills that are currently making 
both paper and dissolving type pulp. Mr. 
Vincent expects that 1948 production will 
be nearly the same as in 1947. 

In Canada the production for 1947 was 
298,530 tons of which 286,170 were ex- 
ported. A total of 224,730 tons were ex- 
ported to the U. S. which amounts to 78% 
of the total Canadian exports and 175% 
of the Canadian production. In 1946 Can- 
ada supplied 39% of our total supply of 
these purified pulps while in 1947 the fig- 
ure had dropped to 35%. It is expected 
that in 1948 that part supplied by Canada 
will increase as indications are that Ca- 
nadian shipments to the U. S. will in- 
crease this year. The production there of 
298,530 is still about 30,000 tons below 
reasonable expectations. 

Production and exports on the basis of 
North America are shown in a table be- 
low, as prepared by Mr. Vincent: 


NORTH AMERICAN PURIFIED PULPS 

1946 1947 1948* 

Production .......... 555,000 706,990 735,000 

Exports ..............-. 60,000 56,010 60,000 
Net Available for 

North America..495,000 650,980 675,000 





*Estimated. 


“In 1938, only ten short years ago, the 
North American production of these pulps 
was only 286,680 tons and of this quantity 
over 116,000 tons were exported,” said 
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Mr. Vincent. “In ten years the produc- 
tion has almost tripled, the exports have 
been cut in half and there is still not 
enough of this pulp for North American 
consumption. Indications are that the 
consumption of these grades is being held 
down to match the quantity available. 
Certainly there is no doubt that all the 
purified pulp that can be made can also 
be consumed and it appears that pressure 
will be from the consumption side for 
several years to come.” 

A new mill, being built in British Co- 
lumbia by Celanese Corp. of America, 
will add something like 65,000 tons an- 
nually to the production side in about two 
years but it can be assumed that this new 
production is already absorbed. With con- 
struction costs as high as they are likely 
to be for several years the pressure for 
more production of these grades will be 
put on those mills already built and op- 
erating on the production of pulp for pa- 
per. Minor expansions will also be pushed 
and production improvements and effi- 
ciencies will account for some small addi- 
tions. 

“If the purified pulps are considered 
from a world viewpoint the situation be- 
comes worse,” he said. “There is a far 
greater need for cheap textiles in other 
parts of the world than in the U. S. and, 
as recovery improves, this need will ex- 
press itself as demand. Sweden should be 
able to satisfy most of the demand from 
continental Europe but the production of 
purified pulps in Sweden is definitely 
limited by the timber cut allowed by the 
government. This adds up to new mills 
for the production of purified wood cellu- 
lose and in the course of the next ten 
years they will be built and the odds are 
on construction in Canada or Alaska. 
What Celanese has done may be a be- 
ginning.” 

A natural question is . . . where were 
these pulps consumed? Based upon his 
experience and the statistics available, 
Mr. Vincent estimates the consumption 
was as outlined below 


USE OF PULP IN 1947 


Tons 
Total net for North America.......... 650,980 
Consumed in Canada.................... 10,400 
Increase in inventory.................... 3,000 
Net for U. S. consumption.......... 637,580 
Viscose and acetate rayon.............. 401,000 
| | Ras Ears SEs RSMO Dae ce! 236,580 
RN 6S 110,000 - 
Peiroceiiilese .....................:.-...... 30,000 
Re ER iis 96,580 
ee ee 22,000 
|” ae ean Pees Sree 8,000 
Sanitary napkins and misc......... 68,580 


Plywood Overlays 


Another very promising field for 
use of paper and pulp is in the plywood 
industry. The U. S. plywood plants made 
2 billion sq. ft. of plywood in 1947, their 
big year, and virtually all of the com- 
panies are looking into the possibility of 
paper or pulp overlays and at least three 
have put in equipment for this purpose. 

In this industry it is considered in- 
evitable that a considerable percentage 
of plywood—one estimate is 25% in the 
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U. S. Laminates and Molds Production 





According to estimates by A. J. Norton, consultant who has been closely associated with plastics and paper 
industries in New England and the Pacific Coast, the production of paper laminates has remained at about the 
same level since 1943—40,000 tons through 1945, declining to 38,000 tons for 1946, and rising to 39,000 tons 


in 1947. 


Use of phenolic molding compounds with wood flour filler made a big jump to about 19,000 tons in 1945, due to 
a switch to general purpose molding from the war uses which required extra strength fillers such as cotton 
flock and cord. It took another considerable jump to 30,000 tons in 1946 and then really climbed to 80,000 tons 
in 1947. Wood filled molding compounds are still rising, said Mr. Norton, being produced at a rate of 100,000 
tons per year during the month of March, 1948. The defense program may shift emphasis back to war products, 
increasing the use of laminates and decreasing the uses of wood flour filled molding materials, placing the 


emphasis on cotton flock and filled materials. 


Pulp molds have risen gradually to 4,000 ton in 1947, according to his chart. 


next three years—will be made with these 
overlays, using about 35,000 tons annu- 
ally. It has been demonstrated that a 
stronger and more attractive plywood re- 
sults from use of resin-impregnated over- 
lays and it means inferior wood veneers 
can be used when the giant peeler logs 
of highest quality inevitably become more 
scarce. 

One plywood company in Washington 
state is already using a low resin content 
pulp overlay. There is also the Welch 
process, using sawdust or groundwood 
with resin, pressed on the veneer. 

Again in this section we have published 
estimates on uses of pulp and paper in 
laminates, and molds, etc., made by A, J. 
Norton, who has been closely identified 
with paper and pulp plastics on both 
the east and west coasts of U. S. He 
thinks low pressure laminating and ply- 


wood overlays will increase use of pulp 
and paper in plastics even faster than 
pulp molding or conventional laminating. 

According to Mr. Norton, the produc- 
tion of paper laminates has remained 
at about the same level since 1943—40,000 
tons through 1945, declining to 38,000 tons 
for 1946, and rising to 39,000 tons in 1947. 

Use of phenolic molding compounds 
with wood flour filler made a big jump 
to about :19,000 tons in 1945, due to a 
switch to general purpose molding from 
the war uses which required extra 
strength fillers such as cotton flock and 
cord. It took another jump to 30,000 tons 
in 1946 and rose to 80,000 tons in 1947. 

Wood filled molding compounds are still 
rising, said Mr. Norton, being produced 
at a rate of 100,000 tons per year during 
the month of March, 1948. The defense 
program may shift emphasis back to war 





Cellulose acetate 
Bakelite 
Chemaco 
Herculoid 
Fibestos 
Kodapak 
Lumarith 
Nixonite 
Plastacele 
Tenite I 
Cellulose acetate butyrate 
Tenite II 
Cellulose nitrate 
Celluloid 
Hercules C. N. 
Kodaloid 

Nitron 

Nixonoid 


Methyicellulose 
Methocel 
Benzylcellulose 
Hercules B. C. 
Cellulose Propionate 
Forticel 





CELLULOSE ESTERS AND ETHERS 
USED IN PLASTICS MOLDING INDUSTRY 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Celanese Plastics Corp., New York. 
Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Bakelite Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Chemaco Corporation, Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Eastman Kodak Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Celanese Plastics Corporation, New York 

Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Celanese Plastics Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Eastman Kodak Inc. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 

Pyralin E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Celanese Plastics Corp., New York. 
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products, increasing the use of laminates 
and decreasing the uses of wood flour 
filled molding materials, placing the em- 
phasis on cotton flock and filled materials, 
he says. 


Plastics in Canada 
In the field of plastics, probably the 
most significant development in Canada 
during the past year was commercial pro- 
duction or Arborite by Howard Smith 
Paper Mills in Quebec, as a result of 
research in lignin and its isolation from 
lignin used in alkaline pulping. The fin- 
ished material consists essential of lignin- 
enriched paper laminated into a hard, 
dense material under heat and pressure. 
The company’s research department in 
charge of Dr. George Tomlinson, vice 
president directing the research division, 
began its experiments during the war 
when it became apparent that synthetic 
resins might be in short supply. 
Arborite is made from lignin filled paper 
made on a standard Fourdrinier paper 
machine, the lignin being incorporated 
by mixing it with the stock in the beater. 
The paper is then laminated by heat and 
pressure, at the same time incorporat- 
ing into the laminate a decorative sur- 
facing of colors. The result is a plastic 
wallboard impervious to normal house- 
hold temperatures and repellant to wa- 





Los Angeles is Plastics Center; 
St. Regis Plastics Sales High 


Los Angeles on the Pacific Coast is 
rapidly becoming one of the important 
plastics centers of the continent, as a re- 
sult of the impetus of plastics uses in air- 
plane manufacturing there. 

One high pressure laminator (Taylor 
Fiber Co.) is now operating near Los 


. Angeles and several low-pressure lam- 


inators are producing in the Southwest. 
U. S. Molding compounds derived from 
bark are now produced in Longview, 
Wash., by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

This report was made last year by St. 
Regis Paper Co., on its Panelyte (plas- 
tics) Division in New Jersey: 

“A new high was set in shipments and 
dollar value of sales for 1946. A heavy 
tonnage of base material is being coated 
daily on a new 100-inch coating machine. 
Much of this base material is kraft paper 
produced in St. Regis mills. A new 120- 
inch press, one of the largest in the in- 
dustry, will be ready for operation early 
in 1947. 

“The pent-up demand for household 
electric refrigerators was reflected in the 
sales of Panelyte during 1946. The refrig- 
erator industry continues to be the largest 
single buyer in Panelyte for inner doors, 
breaker strips, and door frames. 

“The development by the company’s 
engineers at the Trenton plant of methods 
of mass-production assemblies of Pane- 
lyte with metal, rubber, and other mate- 


“Introduced in 1946, Decorative Pane. 
lyte shows promise of supplementing the 
molded and fabricated parts as an impor. 
tant item in the expanding line of Pane- 
lyte products. Decorative Panelyte igs 
supplied in nine attractive patterns and 
colors for manufactures of table tops, fur. 
niture and kitchen cabinets. There are 
many possible uses for Decorative Pane. 
lyte in the building construction field, and 
as conditions warrant, these will be ex- 
plored. 

“Inherent qualities make Panelyte a 
‘must’ for many applications in the auto- 
motive, chemical, electrical, furniture, 
maritime, paper mill, petroleum, radio, 
railroad and textile fields.” 


Ton of Paper Makes 
140,000 News Pages 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. figures that 140,000 full-sized news- 
paper pages can be produced from a ton 
of newsprint. This would figure down to 
4666 copies of a 30-page newspaper per 
ton. 


Prediction... 


In regard to kraft pulp, it may be re- 
called that Martin Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, predicted in the past 











































































































ter. Sales of Arborite totaled $1,000,000 rials attached and hidden, is opening new year that annual U. S. kraft pulp capacity 
in 1947. markets. would reach 7,000,000 tons by 1950. 
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niture, 
radio, 
ishers 
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bl. When you have paper production problems 
r per remember that STEIN-HALL— 
with its years of ““know how’’— 
is eager to be of assistance. 
Our salesmen... 
e re- : . ‘ 
Uni- more than just selling quality sterches, 
» past dextrines and gums... 
acity are technical experts 


...versed in applying these products 
in actual use. 


And those questions which 
our salesmen cannot answer... 
we will turn over to our fully staffed laboratory, 
which is also at your beck and call. 


At any time... 
your nearest STEIN-HALL man 
can be counted on for 
prompt, thorough attention. 





STARCHES, DEXTRINES AND GUMS 
for the Paper Industry 
LABORATORY-CONTROLLED FOR QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 
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U. S. PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS — SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION — 1945-47 


The figures shown represent the quan- 
tities shipped and quantities consumed 
in producing plants. Consumption in this 
case refers to the quantity of plastics 
and resins which are manufactured and 
used by the reporting company or com- 
pany division, and the shipments data 
represent the quantities which are ship- 
ped by the reporting companies to out- 
side users or to non-producing company 
divisions or subsidiaries. While the ship- 
ments and consumption data are called 
for separately on the report form, they 
are combined for the purposes of this 
report, since in most cases separate sta- 
tistics on shipments and consumption 


cannot be shown without disclosing the 
operations of individual companies. 

This table differs somewhat from pre- 
vious data issued by the U. S. govern- 
ment, as shown in the 1942-1944 table 
below. But with certain combinations 
and, as qualified in footnotes, the sta- 
tistics are approximately comparable with 
those released for previous years and 
months. 

For example, figures on continuous 
sheeting (.003 gauge and upward) and 
“all other” sheets is comparable to the 
figures shown for cellulose acetate sheets, 
rods and tubes in reports below for 
1942-1944, except that data for a small 


(Totals shown in Pounds) 


1945 


1946 


amount of rods and tubes were former- 
ly included. Since the separate data re- 
ported for cellulose acetate rods and 
tubes cannot be shown without disclos- 
ing the operations of individual estab- 
lishments, they are excluded from these 


figures. 

The statistics for cellulose molding and 
extrusion material include data for cel- 
lulose acetate and cellulose acetate buty- 
rate material. Previously, no data on 
the consumption for producing compan- 
ies of molding and extrusion material 
were collected. Statistics for nitrocellu- 
lose products are entirely comparable 
with those previously issued. 


1947 





Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics:' 


June September Year 1945 


January 


Year 1946 January December 





Sheets: 
Continuous (under .003 gauge) 
Continuous (.003 gauge and upward).. 

All other sheets, rods and tubes. 

Molding and extrusion materials 
Nitrocellulose plastics: 

Sheets 

Rods and tubes 

Other cellulose plastics’, 9.000000... 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins: 

Laminating (dry basis) 

Adhesives (dry basis) 

Molding materials' 

All other (dry basis)? 
Urea and melamine resins: 

Adhesives (dry basis) 

Textile and paper treating (dry basis)... 

All other (dry basis)? 
Polystyrene 
Vinyl resins: 

Sheeting and film’ 

Textile and paper coating (resin content) 

Molding and extrusion materials’ 

Adhesives (resin content) 

All other (resin content)? 
Miscellaneous plastics and resins: 

Molding and extrusion materials'* 

All other (dry basis)**‘ 


























11,387,736 9,949,599 


10,569,934 


659,548 
372,583 
354,302 
5,151,393 


617,451 *4,103,541 


377,785 ; 
317,508 5 788,567 
5,344,463 61,123,062 


747,340 
520,123 


735,514 9,210,894 
6,418,166 


(6) 


3,558,660 
1,017,738 


1,717,022 *16,982,565 
511,071 (3) 
*710,728,135 
4,548,307 3,006,906  *22,936,272 
2,970,291 
547,061 
322,757 


5,898,006 


2,227,825 
734,133 
153,828 

1,712,417 


*17,834,723 
(3 


) 
*1,740,559 
8,207,092 


1,355,902 
2,122,082 


2,170,949 


1,185,090 

1,366.602 

2,216,090 
224,513 | 
665,568 § 


13,713,264 
8,426,502 
24,809,268 


8,152,076 


3,067,259 (6) 


3,553,389 2,614,375 17,651,384 


591,872 
524,883 
447,364 
6,689,778 


905,696 
608,576 


1,070,902 
10,739,472 
4,415,637 


2,650,044 
1,071,084 

235,687 
2,728,623 


1,569,044 
1,650,026 
5,496,024 
399,177 
325,491 


4,647,572 
2,630,148 


415,043 
614,081 
254,241 
3,829,623 


816,954 
636,257 
467,128 
7,656,594 


7,649,795 
7,498,529 
4,715,401 
83,204,045 


1,051,751 627,630 
545,121 213,928 
584,683 (6) 


10,932,131 
7,228,862 
12,183,113 


27,725,337 
16,120,513 
140,216,443 
58,201,169 


3,884,433 
1,545,052 
14,736,607 
6,814,636 


3,513,157 
1,930,235 
17,160,488 
5,067,639 


40,797,108 
13,534,368 
**3,746,580 
66,769,321 


3,631,375 
1,510,363 

882,654 
7,431,671 


4,210,386 
1,634,764 
719,421 
11,455,593 


52,079,495 
11,673,212 
61,852,162 
27,082,895 
27,082,895 


6,196,557 
1,237,297 
6,801,822 
3,096,480 
3,096,480 


8,094,122 
2,182,831 
7,828,786 


2,297,927 


5,631,342 
2,558,976 


4,540,150 
2,641,584 


(6) 
35,689,921 





Suurce—Chemicals Unit, Industry Division, U. S. Bureau of Census. 


*7 months only. 

**11 months enly. 

‘Includes filler, plasticizers and extenders. 
*Excludes data for protective coating resins. 


3Includes data for ethyl cellulose, urea and melamine, acrylic acid and miscellaneous molding and extrusion materials. 
‘Includes petroleum resins, acrylic acid ester resins, mixtures and miscellaneous synthetic resin materials. 


‘Comparable data not available. 


®*Cannot be shown without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


U. S. CELLULOSE PLASTIC PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION, AND SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


1942-1944 


(In Pounds) 





NITROCELLULOSE 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 





Total 


Sheets 


Rods Tubes 


Sheets, rods, and tubes Molding composition 





Shipments Shipments 
con- and con- 
sumption Production pti P 


16,038,188 10,422,370 
14,530,299 8,929,257 


1,209,993 791,671 
920,565 
931,996 
947,496 
882,587 
907,405 
726,664 
894,642 


7,003,026 


Shipments Shipments 
and con- and con- 
umpti Pr mption Production 


10,838,323 3,662,075 3,819,016 1,044,381 1,380,849 7,453,307 
9,323,639 4,280,853 4,409,707 832,238 796,95310,163,467 


770,263 409,823 377,964 
793,903 450,050 472,650 
917,165 459,720 480,003 
951,989 431,395 467,117 
897,395 484,628 483,626 
943,928 448,191 505,433 
774,303 381,927 419,223 
820,133 396,356 410,655 


6,869,079 3,462,090 3,616,671 


Shipments 
and con- 
sumption 


6,777,324 40,792,518 38,794,514 
10,082,236 44,222,714 42,214,571 


838,260 4,040,660 3,705,769 
868,261 4,213,788 

822,248 4,482,339 

622,199 

842,301 

757,546 

675,785 

731,818 5,007,831 4,504,670 


6,158,418 37,205,553 34,060,878 





Production Production Shipments 





. 15,128,826 
- 14,042,348 
1,275,119 73,625 
72,486 


61,766 
51,952 


798,925 
721,952 
646.137 
676,416 
762,307 
704,136 
736,111 
730,922 


5,776,906 


1,198,118 
1,382,746 


*8 mo. 1944 11,167,577 


August __. 1,319,348 


11,161,397 


91,748 
702,461 


88,560 
675,647 








*Released as of March 2, 


1945. For reasons of national security figures for late 1944 months and recent months were withheld. 
Source: Bureau of 


nsus. 


CELLULOSE PLASTIC PRODUCTS— 
1942-44 


Data above are based on reports of 15 manu- 
facturers which represent practically the entire 
industry. Nine manufacturers make geen 
nitrate products, six make cellulose acetate 
ucts and ten. make cellulose acetate ~ inn 
October, 1943, aon are 
included for ewe companies which produce cellu- 
lose acetate 1 from scrap 


material. While these companies were in opera- 
tion prior to October, 1943, comparability of 
the data is little affected; in that month, they 
made no shipments and accounted for only 2 per 
cent of total Idi production. 
One additional com; ny reported cellulose ace- 
tate sheets, rods and tubes for the first time in 
November, erp The production of this com- 
pany is so small that comparability is unaffected. 
e production, and ts and 
tion figures represent data reported by prime 
manufacturers of cellulose plastic material and 


include no data for plastic molding which manu- 
facture products from purchased material. This 
results in some understatement of the data for 
cellulose acetate sheets, rods and tubes. Manu- 
facture of these products from purchased ma- 
terial, however, is reflected in the data here 
shown for shipments of cellulose acetate molding 
composition. The statistics shown for sheet forms 
do not contain data for safety glass sheeting. 
They may, however, contain data for some wrap- 
ping material, since the report form does not 
specify that such should be excluded. 
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Wood Pulp vs. Linters 


ALL U. S. RECORDS BROKEN 


hit the two billion pound mark in 

1947, world rayon production was 
still substantially behind its peak levels 
of the 1941-43 period. But in North Amer- 
ica new record heights were reached, 
with expansion in Canada, the United 
States and Mexico. 

Both on the world-wide scale and on 
this continent, the use of wood pulp as 
the principal raw material in manufacture 
of rayon has far exceeded all past rec- 
ords. This is known to be definitely true 
in nearly every country with reports of 


A LTHOUGH it is estimated to have 


greater conversion of wood pulp to this 
purpose. The figures for the United States 
are again available for this Review Num- 
ber, and these are truly spectacular. This 
country is now making 49% of the world’s 
total rayon. 

The 16 rayon companies of the United 
States used 481,000 tons of refined cellu- 
lose in making 975,100,000 lbs. of rayon 
in 1947. In both cases this was a tremen- 
dous increase over the respective figures 
of 428,000 tons and 853,900,000 lbs. for 
1946, the previous record. Use of refined 
cellulose was more than twice what it was 


ANNUAL FIBER CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Units are Millions of Pounds and Percent) 





COTTON WOOL 

Pounds % Pounds % 
1920 __..........2,828.1 88.9 314.2 9.9 
1930 .............. 6G. ee 263.2 8.6 
BD | sticmcsasty 2,754.7 78.9 417.5 11.9 
9460 ........... 396. G16 411.1 8.4 
1943 _..........5,2956.3 90.4 628.0 9.6 
UE -tietedaaal 4,787.5 78.3 623.9 10.2 . 
ame 4,508.2 76.1 648.2 10.9 
1946 _......4,844.9 74.8 748.4 11.6 
1947 ; 4,701.7 73.6 698.0 10.9 


RAYON SILK TOTAL 
Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % 
8.7 0.3 29.2 0.9 3,180.2 100 
118.8 3.9 ye ae 3,068.6 100 
259.0 7.4 62.3 1.8 3,493.5 100 
482.0 9.9 35.8 0.7 4,882.5 100 
656.2 10.0 nominal 6,542.5 100 
704.8 11.5 nominal 6,116.2 100 
767.5 13.0 nominal 5,923.9 100 
875.4 13.5 6.3 0.1 6,475.0 100 
987.9 15.4 & eS 6,399.1 100 


Source: Rayon Organon. 
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U. S. PRODUCTION COTTON—WOOL—RAYON 


(1919-1947) 


COTTON 
WwooL { 1945-1946 Textile Economics Bureau 


RAYON { 1919-1946 Textile Economics Bureau 





191920 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 286-29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 430 44 45 46 47 


SOURCE 


1919-1945 Stat. Abstract 1946 
1946-1947 (Est.) Survey of Current Business 


1919-1944 Stat. Abstract 1946 
1947 (Est.) 


1947 (Est.) 
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Three New Rayon 
Plants in Mexico 


Mexico now has four rayon plants, whereas 
a year ago it had only one. That was Artiselg 
Mexicana, in Mexico City, making about 1,000, 
000 Ibs. viscose rayon yarn annually since 1942, 

A new acetate yarn plant, Celanese Mexicana, 
at Ocotlan, Jalisco, will make over 6,000,000 Ibs, 
A new viscose plant, Viscosa Mexicana, at Za. 
capu, Michoacan, being made ready for start-up 
when a PULP & PAPER editor visited the 
country, will make over 10,000,000 Ibs. 

All three of these plants are affiliated with 
Celanese Corp. of America. The fourth plant, 
also viscose process, is Celulosa Derivativa, in 
Monterrey, owned locally, and making 500,000 
lbs. annually. It started up eight months ago. 












in 1940 and more than three times what 
it was in 1936! 

This refined cellulose was 83% wood 
pulp and only 17% cotton linters in 1947, 
Back in 1934 it was 56% wood pulp and 
44% cotton linters. A total of 401,000 
tons of wood pulp was used in 1947— 
78,000 tons more than in 1946, 104,000 
tons more than in 1945, more than twice 
the usage in 1940 and almost: five times 
the amount used in 1935! A year ago 
we published a forecast that the 400,000 
mark would not be reached until March 
1948 and it already has been surpassed, 
and the forecast that consumption would 
reach the rate of 425,000 tons in the 
fall of 1948 already has to be revised 
radically upward. A 15% increase in 
U. S. rayon producing capacity in just 
two years is now indicated. 

No wonder the paper industry is feel- 
ing the competition for wood pulp sup- 
ply, and these figures do not include the 
pulp used in plastics, cellophane and re- 
lated products. 

In the wood pulp versus linters “con- 
test,” the linters lost ground in all divi- 
sions of the dynamic rayon manufactur- 
ing industry. For viscose-cupra yarn, the 
use of wood pulp increased from 78% to 
87%. Wood pulp is now being used al- 
most entirely for the regular tenacity 
types of yarn and staple fiber. For inter- 
mediate types, the practice of rayon plants 
vary—from using 100% wood pulp to 
blends of wood pulp and linters and on 
to 100% linters. 

Because both viscose and cuprammon- 
ium rayon is 100% regenerated cellulose, 
one pound of finished viscose yarn, in- 
cluding normal waste, requires some- 
what over one pound of cellulose pulp. 

In the acetate process, the use of lin- 
ters increased slightly, but the use of 
wood pulp increased even more—from 
63% to 69% wood, while linters slid off 
to 31%. About two-thirds of finished 
acetate is cellulose, the rest being the 
acetyl radical which is in intimate com- 
bination with the cellulose. 

During the past year the rayon indus- 
try has supplied about 50% of the cord 
requirements of the tire manufacturers. 
This is made from high tenacity viscose 
yarn. The other 50% is made from cot- 
ton, which only a few years ago was the 
only source of tire cord. 

The rate of operation in the tire in- 
dustry has continued at an extraordinarily 
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A vital factor in the paper and woodpulp industry! 


Our intimate world-wide affiliations— branch offices and per- 
sonal representatives—gear this international organization to the 


making of “time”. Time, and timeliness, as the industry well knows, 
The organization of Elof , age 2 
Nensson maintains offices spell profits in the distributing and marketing of paper and 
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Cutters woodpulp. 
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Sao Paolo a 
Rio De Janiero Inc. has the broad facilities that bring buyer and seller together 
Buenos Aires quickly regardless of where they are located. That makes time 
Mexico City 
eatee and profits —for both. 
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and representatives in all 
key cities throughout the 


a ELOF HANSSON INC. 


220 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


As importers and exporters of these materials, Elof Hansson 
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This chart shows how wood pulp has crowled out cotton 
linters as raw material for rayon, Use of wood pulp 
reached 83% in 1947, 


Chart on right greatly increased use of rayon tire cord. 


Source: Rayon Organon. 








high level throughout the year even 
though the deferred demand for tires due 
to the war was satisfied by April, 1947. 
Forecasts for 1948 and succeeding years 
indicate a production level that is very 
close to the present one. With rayon tire 
yarn offering .quality, operational and 
cost advantages in tires, the tire industry 
continues to request additional amounts 
in preference to cotton cord and thus 
demands increase for wood pulp for this 
purpose. 


Textile Industry Influenced 


The most important single factor 
in the evolution of the modern textile in- 
dustry unquestionably has been the de- 
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velopment and growth of the chemical 
fiber industry, it is pointed out in a bul- 
letin issued by Celanese Corp. of America, 
a company which is building its own pulp 
mill in British Columbia. 

This bulletin credits the chemical fibers 
with not only contributing to expansion 
of the textile industry, but also changing 
its basic nature and strengthening it by 
making possible: 

1. Improved and diversified weaves and 
textures, enhancing the attractiveness 
and greater utility. Incidentally, blend- 
ing of chemical and natural fibers is one 
of the fastest-growing and most produc- 
tive practices in the textile industry, it 
said. 


2. Increased versatility in textile mill 
operations. The chemical fibers have 
greatly lengthened selling seasons and 
thereby rounded out production. Wool is 
blended with chemical fibers to produce 
lighter fabrics and cotton is blended with 
these versatile fibers to produce fabrics 
suitable for an extended season. 

3. Reduced cost of raw materials. The 
chemical fibers offer competitive price 
advantages over the natural fibers, par- 
ticularly in recent markets. For example, 
as of January 7, 1948, Celanese 150 denier 
filament yarn was 74c per pound; compar- 
able textile yarns of natural fibers were 
$1.00 per pound for cotton yarn, $3.25 per 
pound for worsted yarn. 

4. Stability of price. Due to crop con- 


CELLULOSE CONSUMPTION BY THE U. S. RAYON INDUSTRY 





Short Tons of Refined Cellulose 











RAW COTTON 


TOTAL PULP WOOD PULP* 

Tons Per Cent Tons Per Cent 
1930___ 72,000 100 45,000 62 
A Pe 84,000 100 53,000 63 
Eee 74,000 100 43,000 58 
ae 115,000 100 65,000 a7 
SE ae, 112,000 100 63,000 56 
1935 137,000 100 86,000 63 
Rae 151,000 100 104,000 69 
es 176,000 100 132,000 75 
. ae 147,500 100 110,000 75 
., eee 194,500 100 145,000 75 
iat oe 238,000 100 178,000 75 
| SPAR ee 287,500 100 214,500 75 
= ae 330,000 100 280,500 85 
Eee 100 281,000 84 
, See 100 285,000 78 
_. aa ees 400,000 100 297,000 74 
a ee es 428,000 100 323,000 75 
nee _ 481,000 100 401,000 83 








LINTERS PULP* LINTERS}+ 
Tons Per Cent Bales 

27,000 38 115,000 
31,000 37 132,000 
31,000 42 132,000 
50,000 43 213,000 
49,000 44 209,000 
51,000 37 218,000 
47,000 31 201,000 
45,000 25 187,000 
40,000 25 160,000 
53,000 25 211,000 
60,000 25 256,000 
73,000 25 312,000 
49,500 15 211,000 
55,500 16 237,000 
82,000 22 350,000 
103,000 26 438,000 
105,000 25 462,000 
80,000 17 353,000 





“Wood and linters in purified form as used by rayon producers. 





tBales of raw cotton linters figured on the basis of one-third overweight on refined linters pulp (due to refining losses) and 
converted to bales on the basis of 625 pounds net weight per bale. 


Source: Rayon Organon. 
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Rayonier’s wood cellulose is supplied in several grades to 
provide the special characteristics required for manufacture of 
the various types of products in which cellulose is used. 

Quality control in production of these high-alpha grades of 
cellulose assures the constant purity and uniformity required in 
making viscose and acetate fibers, cellophane, and various 
cellulose derivatives. 

In addition to development of new and improved grades of 
wood cellulose, one of the principal functions of our research 
staff is the study of the processing characteristics of our prod- 
ucts under conditions similar to those found in our customers’ 
plants. 














Principal | Grades of Rayonier Wood Cellulose 


















‘“RAYACETA” is a highly purified wood cellulose spe- 
cially developed for the production of cellulose acetate 
fibers. It also is used in the manufacture of acetate films and 
sheets for packaging purposes. 

















“RAYOCORD” wood cellulose is a highly purified prod- 
uct especially suitable for the production of viscose yarns of 
high tensile strength. It is widely used in the manufacture of 
tire cords and for textile yarns where maximum strength is 
desired. It is also a good material for the production of 
saturating papers and vulcanized fiber. 

























‘“HICOLOR” is an established grade of purified wood 
cellulose for the production of viscose fibers and yarns of 
high quality. It is also used as a base material for vulcanized 
fiber and related products. 


















“RAYAMO” is a wood cellulose specially developed for 
the making of cellophane, used increasingly as a protective 
covering for fruits, vegetables, cigarettes, candy, and 
numerous other packaged ariicles. 


















EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
MILLS: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, and Shelton, Washington; Fernandina, Florida. 
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WORLD RAYON PRODUCTION 


Thousands of Pounds 
















































Filament Staple Total 
Yarn Fiber Rayon 
1890 See es WER Re ONDE n 30 4 30 
II ean o es esas ccecestclectaadoiprongeceesescees 2,200 ba 2,200 
TS Soitatiesiinicligaacecesivesscceatouienets 11,100 . 11,100 
SIN hcoteheastcciitadesocicdsicdesetoonecttce 17,600 3s 17,600 
Ti ee 18,700 * 18,700 
| ESEIERAE SDs ieee ener ioe eae 19,800 . 19,800 
es 25,195 . 25,195 
I Massie a tileg shes oncicoecneditabesenracs 19,700 * 19,700 
OU sree ceca csnccadlyspeieerercnansecbcaseess 18,500 7 18,500 
REI zee 23,400 * 23,400 
| GARR BORER 24,200 * 24,200 
BREE ey eee ae 25,900 a 25,900 
ag ce sae 27,800 * 27,800 
Rk eccatetoceretcneise oink capris 33,100 " 33,100 
PIETERS Fe eee ee oe 48,200 * 48,200 
EE  skcscthidevivinictesbreamcasicaanbaniiaes 76,590 2 76,590 
Io Joos techs cakeeg ectedcioeeeaore 102,990 <j 102,990 
| SPREE SUAS O TST ere eae 138,285 bg 138,285 
ee 185,290 bs 185,290 
i OER eR ER Se Seek. ee) 211,735 * 211,735 
gene Apne DORE eee Senne ten SONOr a eT rr 295,095 * 295,095 
SEE oer teeeorneneec seer 360,550 i 360,550 
Ee eros cc 434,215 7,185 441,400 
DNS Sec sceatatineresatmpeeteeeutisicabers 451,200 6,250 457,450 
aad ote cosa ecstriedind carseat 499,665 7,980 507,645 
I oa biscoes cupcatceceexsal Syksiapnies seas 517,300 17,285 534,585 
EE eee ene 663,395 27,895 691,290 
ee ERE ee 772,525 51,835 824,360 
RAE eile Rae Rane ee 941,055 139,575 1,080,630 
_ ERS ete 1,023,305 298,595 1,321,900 
MN sistsshececteqredcohctassttonmnigggdedecnaes 1,203,105 620,955 1,824,060 
ae 991,475 959,735 1,951,210 
1939 1,150,425 1,149,440 2,299,865 
I Sonn epee acerca eae 1,183,760 1,279,700 2,463,460 
RRS STEREO Lap See | 1,267,025 1,492,080 2,759,105 
MY Sascosncpcie scioncigustin ivan toed 1,213,170 1,536,985 2,750,155 
BE siecchahicbechcndecetars cineca cacepcevientim 1,165,885 1,467,350 2,633,325 
if Sara te Cons ene eee 1,039,630 1,116,910 2,156,540 
EE ns nee eso ROn eS 934,000 596,000 1,530,000 
BI iiss cca scare csaadecuesdiieeteesae ees 1,103,000 569,000 1,672,000 
A entceee se ree sapen ae 1,290,000 710,000 2,000,000 





































LOCATIONS OF RAYON 
PLANTS IN U. S. 


Companies, locations and processes: 

American Bemberg Corp., Elizabeth, Tenn. 
(cuprammonium); American Enka Corp., Enka, 
N. C. (viscose); American Viscose Corp., Front 
Royal, Va., Lewiston, Pa., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Nitro, W. Va., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Roan- 
oke, Va. (viscose), and Meadville, Pa. (acetate) ; 
Celanese Corp. of America, Cumberland, Md., 
and Narrows, Va. (acetate); Delaware Rayon 
Co., New Castle, Del. (viscose); E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn., and Richmond, Va. (viscose), and 
Waynesboro, Va. (acetate); Hartford Rayon 
Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn. (viscose); Industria] 


Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Painesville, O., and 
ies Covington, Va. (viscose); Manville Jenckes 


Corp., Woonsocket, R. I. (viscose); National 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland (viscose); New Bed- 
ford Rayon Co., New Bedford, Mass. (viscose) ; 
North American Rayon Corp., Elizabethton, 
Tenn. (viscose); Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y. (viscose); Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. (acetate); Tubize Rayon Corp., 
Rome, Ga. (viscose and acetate), and Cupranium 
Mills Inc., Brooklyn, Conn. (cuprammonium). 
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ditions, speculative influences and other 
market factors, the natural fibers are sub- 
ject to wide price fluctuations. By con- 
trast, the chemical fibers are remarkably 
stable in price. Production can be planned 
on the basis of uniform quality and known 
costs. 

All these essential factors have con- 
tributed to the healthy growth of the 
chemical fibers to where they comprised 
in 1947 nearly 14% of all fibers for textile 
use, being exceeded in volume only by 
cotton. 


Survey of Rayon Expansion 


A recent survey of the United 
States rayon producing industry (by 
Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, 10 East 40th St., 
New York 16) discloses an expected over- 
all poundage increase of 15% in plant 
capacity during the next two years. On 
an annual basis, the industry’s capacity 
by October 1949 is planned to total 1,175 
million pounds, which compares with a 
present operating capacity of 1,022 million 
pounds. The greatest increase is pro- 
grammed by the acetate division of the 
industry where yarn plus staple capacity 
by late 1949 is expected to reach an an- 
nual rate of 422 million pounds or 32% 
above the current level. Over the same 
period, viscose+cupra yarn and staple 
capacity is projected to 753 million 
pounds, a 7% increase over present out- 
put. 

Over the next two years, much of the 
industry’s increased capacity will come 
from the extension and refurbishing of 
facilities at existing plants. However, two 
new rayon producing plants will also come 
into production during this period, name- 
ly, the viscose heavy denier, high tenacity 
yarn plant of the American Enka Corpo- 
ration at Lowland, Tennessee and the 
acetate rayon plant of the Celanese Corp. 
of America at Rock Hill, S. C.On the 
other hand, the projected rayon staple 
plant of the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion at Radford, Va., and the viscose 
rayon yarn plant of the Industrial Rayon 
Corp., at a site not yet named, are not 
included because they are not expected 
to be in operation within the next two 
years. 

The expected expansion plans of the 
rayon industry over the next two years 
may be summarized as follows. Textile 
yarn capacity, all processes, is pro- 
grammed to increase from the present 
annual rate of 532 million pounds to 627 
million pounds or by 18%. Of this 95 
million-pound increase, 83% will be acet- 
ate yarn and ,17% viscose+cupra yarn. 
Over the same period, viscose high ten- 
acity yarn capacity is expected to in- 
crease to 270 million pounds, which is 
37 million pounds above the current level. 
Finally, total staple and tow capacity, all 
processes, is planned to reach 277 mil- 
lion pounds by July 1948 or 8% above 
the present rate; between mid-1948 and 
late 1949, only a very small further ad- 
dition to staple capacity is programmed. 


Consumption of Textile Fibers 
Total 1947 consumption of the four 
principal textile fibers (cotton, rayon, 
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U.S.A. Rayon Production 




















































































































Does not include imports of military tire yarns. 
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Millions Millions 
900 900 
Filament Yarns . . 727,000,000 Ibs. 
Staple Fiber ....... 235,000,000 Ibs. 
eee 962,000,000 Ibs.* 
ee app. 19% 
750}- Cuprammonium ......app. 1% 750 
IE vce we Beadecen app. 69% 
Other types of Chemical 
ae eye 11% 
“© Includes all chemically produced yarns 
and fibers. 
600 600 
450 450 
300 — 300 
150 150 
36 37 38 39 40 41 42 #43 44 #45 46 47 
RAYON TEXTILE MONTHLY 
U. S. RAYON STATISTICS 
(in millions of Ibs.) 
—PropucTIion— —ConsuMPTION— 
Filament Staple Filament Staple 
Yarn Fiber Total Yarn Fiber Total 
[Ria Le Dee ee a 127.3 0.4 127.7 118 1 119 
J SRSETS. MEE Veg eee eae 328.6 51.3 379.9 362 96.5 458.5 
“LED ¢ OA ARE OR A 451.2 122.0 573.2 452.4 133.6 586 
Ss Sno) ee ee 501.1 162.0 663.1 494.2 162.0 656.2 
[REE SR EROS, MO 624.1 168.0 792.1 602.4 164.9 767.3 
lod siaiciceeghdenatatngrstabaanaaocaicade 677.5 176.4 853.9 666.5 208.3 874.8 
ES Oe a ee ee 746.7 228.4 975.1 729.2 258.9 988.1 
CANADIAN RAYON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTATIONS 
(1925 to 1945—In Pounds) 
Staple Total 
Yarn Yarn Fiber Con- 
Production Imports Imports sumption 
FE Ce ae ee 507,528 Se a 2,359,030 
RS ee Tee 4,627,327 po | ae 7,011,121 
SID geass eda aie alstsipeasatcate 13,215,617 Bee tle. 14,430,273 
=e 19,637,869 3,482,255 4,180,609 25,574,864 
a a a Sela ; 21,100,000 7,584,477 6,841,301 35,525,748 
oat RE cae SS ae ee 25,421,000 7,479,949 12,507,870 44,408,819 





wool and silk) by the United States tex. 
tile industry amounted to 6,399,100.000 
pounds, a figure only 1% under 1936 and 
7% below the 1942 war-engendered peak. 
Some appreciation of the magnitude of 
1947 textile fiber consumption is afforded 
by its comparison with average consump- 
tion in the 1935-1939 period. Last year 
the four-fiber total was 58% above the 
average of this pre-war period, while 
consumption of the individual fibers 
showed the following percentage -hanges 
over this same period: rayon 4-195%, raw | 
wool +85%, raw cotton +43%, raw silk 
—95%. 

This country’s consumption of rayon 
filament yarn and staple last year reached 
a new peak of 987,900,000 pounds, 13% 
above 1946 and more than double the 
1939 total. Compared with 1946, rayon 
filament yarn consumption increased 9% 
and staple by 24%. Imports of rayon 
filament yarn in 1947 were nominal; in 
the case of rayon staple, however, imports 
comprised 14% of total consumption. 

The great expansion in this country’s 
consumption of rayon over the last de- 
cade is demonstrated another way by the 
following data. For every one pound of 
rayon consumed in 1937, 12 pounds ot 
raw cotton, 1% pounds of raw scoured 
wool and 0.2 of a pound of raw silk were 
consumed. By 1947, these figures had 
changed to 4.8 pounds of raw cotton and 
0.7 of a pound of raw wool consumed to 
each pound of rayon, silk being nominal. 


Britain’s Rayon Output 


According to the Board of Trade, 
Great Britain’s 1947 output of rayon and 
nylon filament yarn plus rayon staple and 
waste reached a total 203,000,00 pounds, 
a new record which exceeded 1946 pro- 
duction by 13%. 


Japanese Rayon Production 


According to reports, SCAP intends 
to push ahead its plans to reestablish the 
Japanese rayon producing industry as an 
important factor in the world rayon mar- 
ket. The current revitalization program 
calls for the accomplishment of the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) rehabilitation of 
the rayon producing industry to a total 
capacity (yarn and staple) of 330 million 
pounds, from which an annual average 
output of 308 million pounds can be ob- 
tained; (2) eventual attainment of an 
annual domestic per capita consumption 
goal of 1.4 pounds of rayon filament yarn 
and 1.3 pounds of staple; (3) establish- 
ment of annual consumption of 1% mil- 
lion pounds of rayon staple for industrial 
uses; and (4) increasing the annual ex- 
port level of filament yarn products to 
60 million pounds and rayon staple prod- 
ucts to 30 million pounds. 

The rebuilding of Japan’s rayon output 
to an annual level of 308 million pounds 
a year means that the industry will event- 
ually be restored to the extent of 57% 
of the peak 1938 output level of 541 mil- 
lion pounds. Most of the rehabilitation 
will be concentrated in the filament yarn 
section. 
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MORE FIBERS FOR PULP AND PAPER 


(Continued from Page 61) 


amounts of magnesium acid sulfite liquor, 
the cooks being made for 2.5 and 3.5 
hours at 140 degrees Centigrade. Yields 
of crude pulp and screenings decreased 
regularly, while screened pulp yield in- 
creased, with the increase in pulping 
chemicals. Because the ammonium bi- 
sulfite process is used for the commercial 
production of wood pulp in a Scandina- 
vian mill and in one U. S. mill, a brief 
series of cooks was made with these vola- 
tile liquor bases. The ammonium bisul- 
fite liquors gave essentially the same re- 
sults on wheat straw that were obtained 
with magnesium bisulfites under similar 
conditions. Said Mr. Aronovsky and his 
associates: 

“It is easily evident that the largest 
pulp yields are produced by the neutral 
sulfite process and the smallest by the 
soda process. The kraft pulp yields are 
somewhat higher than those produced by 
soda pulping. However, the strength 
characteristics are in the reverse order, 
with soda pulps being generally the 
strongest, the neutral sulfite pulps the 
weakest, and the kraft pulps having in- 
termediate strength properties. The burst- 
ing and tensile strengths and the folding 
endurance of the alkali straw pulps are 
higher than those of commercial softwood 
sulfite pulp, while the properties of the 
neutral sulfite straw pulp approach close- 
ly those of the commercial sulfite wood 
pulp. It may be noted that the tear re- 
sistance of the straw pulps were fairly 
uniform regardless of the types and 
amounts of alkaline chemicals used for 
pulping. The uniform but low tear re- 


Estimated Production of Wheat Straw 
in Major Wheat-Growing States 
In Thousands of Tons 




















Total Corn Belt ......................... 11694 
North Dakota.................................. WER 
South -Dakeote ........................ 3,754 
RAE RARER Epa cee 6.321 
OM: 6 Lovee ee ENE WES) 20,069 

Total Great Plains 40,367 
I oa ee eee 7,331 
Texas ... 8,699 

Total Southwest ........................ 16,030 
I 4,503 
pS ene ee 2,655 
Colorado 4,134 
I i cssctesscscticcgecnscsansnstsncins 4,533 
WUE esto une 1,513 

Total Far West: .....:..............,..... 17,338 

Total Wheat Belts .................... 85,429 

c. £2. aS 


sistance of these pulps is due mainly to 
the relative shortness of the straw fibers. 

“The straw pulps produced with mag- 
nesium or ammonium bisulfite were ob- 
tained in yields intermediate between 
those of the soda process and kraft proc- 
ess pulps. The strength properties of the 
bisulfite pulps were considerably lower 
than those of the pulps obtained with the 


- alkaline or neutral pulping agents. Per- 


haps the high silicious ash contents of the 
acid pulps are responsible for their rela- 
tive brittleness. Possibly also the hard- 
ness of these pulps and their resistance 
to hydration, as evidenced by the rela- 
tively long beating periods required, may 
be due to their low pentosan contents. At 
any rate, the data show that acid pulping 
processes are not suitable for the produc- 
tion of satisfactory papermaking pulps 
from wheat straw or, by analogy, from 
other high-silica agricutural residues.” 

They listed these conclusions: 

“(1) Pulping with ammonia is imprac- 
tical, under the conditions employed in 
these experiments, mainly on account of 
the large amounts of this reagent re- 
quifed. (2) The acid pulping processes 
produced relatively weak and brittle 
pulps from straw and they are apparently 
unsuitable for use on agricultural resi- 
dues of high silica content. (3) The neu- 
tral sulfite process produced the highest 

- pulp yields from wheat straw, and the 
kraft process gave somewhat higher 
yields than the soda process. (4) The 
strongest pulps were produced by the 
soda process, followed closely by the kraft 
pulps, and then by the neutral sulfite 
pulps. (5) Bleaching resulted in a lower 
loss of fiber from neutral sulfite pulp than 
from soda or kraft pulp. (6) The bleached 
agricultural residue pulps had better 
strength properties, with the exception of 
tensile strength, than the unbleached 
pulps, and the largest increase in strength 
on bleaching was evidenced by the neu- 
tral sulfite pulps.” 


Research With Wheat Straw 


The same NRRL research men and Dr. Lath- 
rop made a study of agricultural residue pulps 


CHEMICALS 2-4 RAW MATERIALS 
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from the standpoint of high-yield straw pulps 
for fine papers. It was admitted at the start 
of the study that the lower cellulose content 
and the consequently lower yields put the 
materials at a disadvantage when compared 
with wood. However, the neutral sulfite pro- 
cess, giving high yields of relatively strong 
and easy bleaching pulps from agricultural 
residues, should, these experts say, overcome 
the disadvantage. 

In planning their attack on the problem, the 
researchers noted that the total carbohydrate 
fraction( termed holocellulose) of these resi- 
dues was approximately the same as that found 
in wood, whereas the residues contained less 
alpha-cellulose, they had a larger content of 
holocellulose, mainly potosans, than generally 
occur in wood. 

The pulps were prepared from the Kawvala 
straw in the manner previously described. The 
procedures used were all TAPPI methods. One 
additional modification was incorporated in the 
method for determining lignin in bleached 
pulps: the bleached pulp was hydrolysed for 
two hours with a 2—per cent solution of sul- 
furic acid at boiling temperature, and the 
hydrolyzed residue was dried and then treated 
with 72—per cent sulfuric acid in the usual 
manner. 

The difference in the chemical analyses and 
pulping characteristics of the two streams and 
in the properties of the pulps derived from 
them “are exaggerated somewhat by the fact 
that one of these straws was slightly weath- 
ered,” they said. 

“It is impractical to expect that all of the 
straw, required annually for the manufacture 
of pulp and paper, can be obtained in a. com- 
pletely sound and unweathered condition and 
stored without change,” said their paper. “The 
possibility of meeting a mill’s requirements 
with straw of one particular variety and from 
one particular location is also remote, since 
the number of wheat varieties grown in any 
one section of the country is quite large and 
variable. A small difference in the behavior 
of straws produced in different localities and 
under different cultural and climatic conditions 
is to be expected. This difference is also en- 
countered with pulpwoods and should entail 
no particular difficulty in pulp and paper pro- 
duction; such variations can be smoothed out 
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fairly well by suitable blending of the straws, 
or preferably of the pulps produced from these 
straws, a practice that is commonly used in 
wood pulp production.” 

The preliminary results obtained by pulp- 
ing straw with sodium sulfite show the ad- 
vantage of adding sodium bicarbonate. A series 
of cooks was therefore run in which the 
sodium sulfite was kept constant at 8 per cent 
of the weight of dry straw and to which dif- 
ferent amounts of sodium bicarbonate were 
added. The results show that the addition of 
sodium bicarbonate had beneficial effects on 
the yields of screened pulp and on the chemical 
and strength characteristics of the pulps. 
Stronger pulps with lower bleach requirements 
were obtained with the increased amounts of 
bicarbonate in the cooking liquors. The use of 
bicarbonate improved the brightness of the un- 
bleached pulp. It was noted that the strength 
properties of the pulps are more or less di- 
rectly tied in with the pH of the spent cook- 
ing liquor. This may be due to the lower 
degree of delignification of the pulp fibers, as 
well as to a reduction in the pentosan content 
of the pulp as a result of the relatively greater 
acidity of the pulping liquor. 

With sodium carbonate in amounts equiva- 
lent to the sodium bicarbonate previously used, 
somewhat lower yields of screened pulp and 
slightly larger amounts of screenings were ob- 
tained. The sodium carbonate-cooked pulps 
contained a little more ash than those pre- 
pared with sulfite and bicarbonate, but the 
other chemical characteristics were approxi- 
mately the same. The strength properties otf 
the carbonate- and bicarbonate-treated pulps 
were approximately the same. It is apparent 
from these data that the economic advantage 
of sodium carbonate over the bicarbonate out- 
weighs the slight superiority in quality of the 
pulp produced with bicarbonate. 

The associates at NRRL indicated that there 
was a trend towards decreased yields of 
screened pulp and toward slightly better pulp 
quality as the sodium carbonate in the cook- 
ing liquor was increased from 2 to 6 per cent 
of the weight of straw. Although the actual 
increase in strength characteristics of the pulp 
made with more than 2 per cent carbonate is 
probably insufficient to warrant the cost of ad- 
ditional chemical, the use of 3 per cent in- 
stead of 2 per cent carbonate may be advis- 
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able from the standpoint of added insurance 
against too low a pH value of the liquor at 
the end of cooking and against its possible 
corrosive effects on the pulping equipment, 

The results of increasing the sodium sulfite 
in the cooking liquor showed that, the pH of 
the used pulping liquor increased regularly 
with increasing chemical up to 7 per cent go- 
dium sulfite; no appreciable increase in pH 
of the used liquor was noted with the larger 
amounts of chemical. The yields of screened 
pulp seemed to be more or less unaffected by 
the increase in sodium sulfite from 3 to 19 
per cent of the weight of straw, although the 
amounts of screenings produced decreased 
somewhat. The lignin content and bleach re. 
quirement (to brightness 70) of the pulps de- 
creased regularly with increasing sodium sul- 
fite used for pulping. 

The strength characteristics of the pulps, par- 
ticularly the bursting and tensile srtengths, 
increased with increasing concentration of 
chemical up to about 6% sodium sulfite; be- 
yond this concentration no particular trend 
was noted. Since the tear resistance of these 
pulps was relatively low anyway, the vari- 
ations in tear values obtained in this series 
of cooks have no particular significance. 

It is apparent from these data that 6 to 8% 
sodium sulfite produced pulps in high yield and 
with good strength properties. The pulp pre- 
pared with 6% sodium sulfite and 3% sodium 
carbonate should be satisfactory for use in un- 
bleached papers. For bleached pulps, how- 
ever, it would probably be preferable to use 
8% sodium sulfite owing to the much lower 
bleach requirement of the pulp produced with 
the larger amount of chemical. 

Increasing the time of cooking when using 
the neutral sulfite process, with all of the other 
pulping conditions held constant, had a dis- 
tinctly deleterious effect on the resultant pulp. 

It had been established from previous work 
that pulping straw for two hours at tempera- 
tures lower than 170° C. gave raw pulps. In 
order to obtain usable pulps with the neutral 
sulfite process at the lower temperatures, a 
cooking period of 4 hours was used for this 
series, keeping all the other pulping conditions 
constant. The data show that under these con- 
ditions a cooking temperature. of 160° C. way 
optimum, giving larger yields of screened pulp 
with higher bursting strength. As the temper- 
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ature was reduced to 150° C. the yield of 
screened pulp dropped and the screenings in- 
creased considerably. In general, however, the 
pulp had better strength characteristics at the 
lower cooking temperature. 

It was apparent that cooking for 4 hours at 
160° C. gave results similar to those obtained 
with 2 hours at 170° C. This indicated that the 
process of pulping straw with a mixture of 
sodium sulfite and sodium carbonate might 
approximate a chemical reaction of the first 
order, as in the pulping of wood. In order to 
check this point, a cook was made on wheat 
straw for 8 hours at 150° C. The pulps from 
these three cooks had approximately the same 
chemical and physical strength characteristics. 
The yields of screened pulp and screenings 
showed a slight tendency to increase with de- 
creasing temperature and increasing time of 
cooking, but the actual differences between 
these values for the three cooks were very 
small. Pulping straw with neutral sulfite there- 
fore approximates a chemical reaction of the 
first order in which the reaction velocity dou- 
bles for each 10° C. rise in temperature. 

All the foregoing cooks were made in cylin- 
drical, 12-gallon tumbling autoclaves. To de- 
termine if similar results would be obtained 
on a larger scale, two cooks were made in a 
spherical rotary autoclave with an internal 
diameter of 3 feet. Approximately six times 
as much straw could be cooked in this auto- 
clave as in the cylindrical units. One cook was 
made by indirect heating with 8 per cent 
sodium sulfite and 3 per cent sodium carbo- 
nate, with the other pulping conditions the 
same as for the smaller cooks. In the other 
cook direct steaming was applied, and the ratio 
of total liquid to straw placed in the autoclave 
was 4 to 1. This cook was run for 8 hours at 
150° C. At the end of this cooking period the 
ratio of total liquid to original straw was ap- 
proximately 12 to 1, due to condensation of the 
steam used for cooking. When cooking in this 
large autoclave was completed the pressure 
was reduced to atmospheric by relief, and the 
cooked residue was removed and defibered in 
a beater before screening. Slightly larger 
yields of screened pulp were obtained from the 
spherical autoclave than from comparable cooks 
made in the smaller cylindrical units, but the 
physical strength characteristics of the pulps 
made in the spherical autoclave were somewhat 
lower. 

Single- and three-stage bleaches were car- 
ried out on the pulp from a cook in a spherical 
autoclave, 8% sodium:sulfite plus 2% sodium 
carbonate, 8 hours at 150° C., at different con- 
sistencies. The data showed that three-stage 
bleaching produced a pulp with higher bright- 
ness and generally higher strength character- 
istics, particularly folding endurance. In this 
respect chlorination at low consistency, and 
extraction with alkali and hypochlorite treat- 
ment at high consistency, gave results supe- 
rior to those produced by three-stage bleach- 
ing at low consistency. Although the fiber loss 
by the combined low- and _ high-consistency, 
three-stage bleaching method was slightly high- 
er than that from the low consistency pro- 
cedure, the former method was used for the 
bleaching studies because of the higher bright- 
nes and quality of the bleached pulp. 

The data on bleaching several pulps pro- 
duced with 8% sodium sulfite plus 2 to 3% so- 
dium carbonate at 170° C. for 2 hours showed 
results in close agreement with those previous- 
ly reported for bleached neutral pulps. 

_ The comparison of the strength character- 
istics of bleached neutral sulfite wheat straw 
pulp with those of commercial bleached hard- 
wood soda and softwood sulfite pulps made 
evident that the wheat straw pulp compared 
favorably with the softwood sulfite pulp and 
was considerably stronger in all respects than 
the hardwood soda pulp. The high yield and 
relatively high quality of the bleached neutral 
sulfite wheat straw pulp should make this 
product particularly suitable for blending with 
other papermaking fibers in the manufacture 
of specialty papers. 

The NRRL conclude that “the sporadic and 
Scattered attempts to produce usable pulps from 
agricultural residues by the sodium sulfite 
Process have not met with success mainly be- 
cause the investigations were neither concerted 
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enough nor planned well enough, from the 
technological as well as the economic view- 
poin, to develop the optimum procedures and 
products.” They do not claim that their process 
development may be regarded as completed, 
they do feel that the data obtained “are suf- 
ficiently promising and interesting to merit se- 
rious consideration of neutral sulfite straw 
pulp for fine specialty papers by the pulp and 
paper industry.” The stress that they do not 
suggest that the neutral sulfite straw pulp is 
an all-purpose product suitable by itself for 
any kind of paper. “Rather,” they state, “this 
pulp should be used as one ingredient in a 
blend, to which this pulp contributes properties 
not so easily or so well provided by other 
pulps.” 

They believe that the relatively short but 
very narrow straw fibers, when used in suf- 
ficient quantity with respect to other fibers 
present should result in considerably improved 
formation in writing, tablet, ledger, mimeo, 
and similar non-coated papers, and should also 
improve their printing characteristics. They 
warn, however, that such pulps should be pro- 
cessed and refined separately to develop the 
desired characteristics of each pulp to its opti- 
mum, and that they then should be blended 
and mixed thoroughly before reaching the 
paper machine. Of very much interest is the 
fact that preliminary experiments under way 
at NRRL indicate that blending of more or 
less beaten straw pulp with unbeaten or only 
slightly beaten softwood sulfite produces pa- 
pers which retain the desirable optimum char- 
acteristics of both types of fibers. That the 
equipment required for production of neutral 
sulfite wheat straw pulp is practically the same 
as that for alkaline pulping of wood has been 
demonstrated on a commercial scale in Hol- 
land. : 

What about costs: The NRRL study has this 
to say: “A rough calculation may be obtained 
from the raw material costs, using December 
1947 prices. The figures are based on a yield 
of 50% of bleached pulp obtained with the 
use of 8% sodium sulfite plus 2.5% sodium 
carbonate (based on oven-dry straw) for pulp- 
ing, and 7% total chlorine (based on oven-dry 
screened, unbleached pulp) for bleaching: 
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“Raw material requirements for producing 
1 ton of air-dry bleached straw pulp: 


Straw—4,000 Ibs. at $14.00... 0... $28.00 
Cooking chemicals 
Na2SOs—288 lbs. at $2.60/100 Ibs.................. . 1.49 
NazCO;:—90 Ibs. at $1.80/100 Ibs................... 1.62 


Unbleached, screened pulp—2,120 lbs. 53% 
yield) 


Bleaching chemicals 





Cl—161 Ibs. at $2.55/100 Ibs........................ . 411 
CaO—42 lbs. at $10.00/ton................................... 21 
Na2SO:—11 lbs. at $2.60/100 lbs. Rh: 29 
NasCO:—11 Ibs. at $1.80/100 Ibs....................... 20 

Total raw materials ............................ $41.92 


“Multiplying the raw material cost by 2 to 
estimate the approximate cost of the manufac- 
tured product gives a value of $83.84 as the 
manufacture cost of 1 ton of air-dry bleached 
wheat straw pulp produced by the sodium sul- 
fite process.” : 

Sufficient data have been presented by NRRL 
to show the technological and economic feasi- 
bility of producing high yields of wheat straw 
pulp for use in the production of fine papers. 
The essential raw material, straw, is produced 
annually in abundant supply, and there is no 
possibility of a scarcity of straw in the fore- 
seeable future. The next logical step in this de- 
velopment is the making of a mill-scale trial 
run to determine the optimum conditions for 
preparing and handling the straw pulp on a 
production basis. The Northern Laboratory 
will help in every way possible in making 
such trial runs. 


Utilization of Bagasse 


The utilization of bagasse has been 
discussed in these pages on several oc- 
casions. E. C. Lathrop, head of the Ag- 
ricultural Residues Division of NRRL, 
states that under normal world conditions 
about 20 million tons of bagasse re- 
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sults annually from the manufacture of sugar cane. 
Thus far it -is used mainly as fuel for steam and 
power in the sugar mills. But improved heat balance 
in the mills has resulted in some surplus of bagasse. 
Lathrop points out that interest again focuses on 
bagasse as a possibility in industrial utilization. He 
has no hesitancy in putting bagasse definitely into 
the sum total of “our national cellulose resources.” 
He points to the bagasse hardboard industry which 
started in Louisiana in 1902 and now reaches a pro- 
duction of two million square feet daily in the U. S. 
This is in addition to similar industries in Australia, 
Cuba, and England. Japanese are said to have made 
insulating building board from bagasse in Formosa. 


There has also been a very successful growth in the 
use of bagasse for plastics—for example, the production 
of resins for phonograph records. Much of the exten- 
sive experimental work on the utilization of bagasse 
has been directed to possible use in pulps for paper. 
A number of commercial plants have produced pulps 
from bagasse, but except for a small mill in Cuba, and 
a plant in Peru using bagasse as part of the furnish 
for wrapping papers, there is no reported production 
in consequence. 

Dr. Lathrop does not feel that this is any indication 
of the true future of bagasse. A coarse paper for mulch- 
ing has been produced .commercially in Hawaii, and 
Dr. Lathrop states that “pulps properly prepared from 
the fibers of bagasse will be found especially suitable 
to the manufacture of book, writing, magazine, and 
other papers where good formation, opacity, and print- 
ability are required. 

Pulping methods applied to bagasse may be soda, 
sulfate, neutral sodium sulfite, caustic soda and chlorine, 
and nitric acid processes. Each will produce slightly 
different characteristics, and yields will differ. Another 
variant will be the problem of chemical recovery and 
overall costs., 

It has also been demonstrated that satisfactory chemi- 
cal pulp for the manufacture of rayon or cellulose 
nitrate can be made from bagasse. Fifteen years ago 
Dr. Lathrop arranged for a shipment of Florida bagasse 
to a rayon mill. The campany reported back that alpha- 
cellulose prepared by their method was satisfactory 
for rayon. 

B. Franklin Stahl, chief chemist of the Terre Haute 
Paper Co., has made a study of 20 mills making pulp 
from several agricultural residues by the use of neutral 
sodium sulfite. Scarcely any two mills follows the 
same procedure of applying chemicals to the straw in 
the digester, although equipment is almost universally 
identical. Proportion of water to straw also varies 
greatly in different mills; some find that the pulp works 
off better in their refiners and runs better on the ma- 
chine if diluted highly in the digester. Yet other mills 
tend toward keeping their pulp as dry as possible 
throughout the process. 

Most of the mills queried by Mr. Stahl produce 
strawboard for the corrugating industry, although 
some have been pulping flax shives, old manila rope 
and other materials. Apparently, says Stahl, the only 
consistant phase of strawboard manufacture is at the 
refining stage. 

Some mills are using the one-fill system—all straw, 
chemical and water being put into the digester at the 
start. Other mills range from two to four fills, back 
filling with straw and some even add more water and 
more chemical after the original loading. 


Few strawboard mills seem to be beating to a spe- 
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cific standard of freeness; most depend on 
the judgment of an experienced hand. 
A couple of mills reported that sulfite 
stock washes more readily and makes for 
better freeness on the machine with re- 
sultant increases in machine speed and 
better driving. As to machine operations, 
Mr. Stahl reports as follows: 

“In the 1946 experiments at Terre 
Haute the following cook was decided 
upon for a trial run; 1.25% sodium sul- 
fite, 1.25% caustic soda and 4% lime 
based on the weight of the raw straw. 
Ten rotaries were cooked with this form- 
ula, 1800 gallons water used on 8400 
pounds of straw and the cooks were made 
at 35 pound pressure for 8 hours after 
the second and final fill. This stock ap- 
peared to run ‘wild’ on the machines, 
necessitating a frequent change in the 
adjustments controlling the level of flow 
in the vats. Other than that there were 
no detrimental results. 

At present the mills that are regular 
users of sodium sulfite apparently find 
that their best results are obtained by 
using only lime with the sulfite and 
there seems to be little benefit to be 
derived from adding a third chemical of 
any sort. The above-mentioned experi- 
mental cook costs $1.35 per ton of raw 
straw. No productive runs have been 
made by other mills on a chemical cost 
as low as this and it appears that higher 
pressures would enable mills to make a 
good sulfite cook at this figure. Straight 
lime cooks, however, are still being made 
for costs of from $1.00 to $1.10 per ton 
of straw.” 

The increased cost (50 to 80 cents per 
ton of board) must be made up in other 
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ways. It is difficult to analyze savings in 
the beater-room power. 

Mr. Stahl concludes from his question- 
naire that there are definite indications 
that most of the regular users of sulfite 
have found better general running con- 
ditions. There is very little data that 
points toward detrimental results and 
yet there is very little in print to show 
a revolutionary effect in the use of neu- 
tral sodium sulfite on agricultural resi- 
dues. There is fairly concrete evidence 
that a straight sulfite cook is prohibitive 
from a cost standpoint. The evidence 
gathered showed: higher costs than form- 
er lime or lime-caustic cooks, possibly 
higher yields, less liming of felts and 
wires, less shrinkage on dryers, better 
drying performance and less washing 
necessary. 


Cotton Stalk and Boll 


Tests at Herty Laboratory two 
years ago revealed that the cotton boll 
and stalk, taken together, could be used 
for paper. The catch was the gathering; 
avoidance of\ trash; consistency of annual 
supply. The use of machinery in the 
field may also solve this problem factor, 
reversing the situation in the crop straw 
fields of the middle west. 

Giant bamboo, tried out at Savannah 
(U. S. Plant Introductory) Gardens, and 
afterwards successfully tried for accli- 
mation over a wide range of mild weather 
states will at some time become a good 
domestic source for fine specialty paper 
material. This bamboo, according to Herty 
Laboratory, produces excellent grades of 
paper. Its growth and harvesting, once 
established in quantity, offers many ad- 
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vantages. There are a number of import- 
ant interests who subsequently have ob- 
tained the necessary cuttings to start 
giant bamboo nurseries in the South. 

A Mexican mill in Monterrey, visited 
by PULP & PAPER, is making bamboo pulp 
for paperboard for beer cases. The brew- 
ery owns the mill and grows its own 
giant bamboo and has bought seed from 
all over the world. 

Bagasse, or sugar cane refuse, is well 
known as a major ingredient in the man- 
ufacture of Celotex at New Orleans. 
Another mill is in process of being finan- 
ced. It will be erected by another com- 
pany near New Iberia. Pilot plant tests 
of bagasse are being conducted at Louisi- 
ana State University for its use as paper. 


Canadian Use of Flax 


Canada’s biggest user of flax in 
the manufacture of paper is Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., at its Beauhar- 
nois, Que., plant. Before World War II 
no flax was used there, but when a short- 
age of rags for the fine paper processes 
became apparent during 1940 the mill 
turned to flax. 

Two types of flax are grown in Canada, 
one being cultivated for its fiber which 
is spun into linen yarns for thread, sheets, 
twines, and so on. The other is used for 
production of flaxseed. Fibre flax has 
longer straw with fewer branches and is 
grown in Ontario and Quebec as well 
as in the Fraser valley of British Colum- 
bia. Most of the straw used by Howard 
Smith, however, is the seed type, which 
is purchased through the company’s flax 
decorticating plant at Winnipeg. At Beau- 
harnois the flax is unloaded in bales and 
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cooked in a spherical rotary digester, 
washed, bleached and lapped. 

Finished products of the Beauharnois 
mill are widely diversified, including 
bond and ledger paper, bank note, sulfite 
bonds and ledgers, chart and map papers, 
blue print, stationery, text papers, filter 
paper, pasted bristol, solid index bristols, 
cigarette paper, carbon, Bible paper and 
high grade specialties. The company’s 
annual production of flax pulp at Beau- 
harnois is about 1200 tons. 

Flax pulp has been recently developed 
by Ecusta Paper Corp. in the U. S. used 
for airmail paper, bond specialties, etc. 

When making pulp from various types 
of fiber, the yield from fiber to flax pulp 
ranges from 25 to 50 percent, depending 
on the type of raw material used, ac- 
cording to H. S. Spencer, manager of the 
Beauharnois mill. Most of the decorti- 
cated flax fiber is probably around the 
half-way mark. An extremely poor or 
dirty type of flax straw, having a high 
shive content, would probably yield less 
than 25%, whereas exceptionally clean 
flax could yield over 60%. These yields 
depend not only on the raw material 
itself, but on the method of washing. 

Some of the earlier digesters were 14 
feet in diameter, which held about 10,000 
pounds of fiber, but more recently in- 
stallations have been made 18 feet in 
diameter with a capacity of 20,000 pounds, 
Spherical digesters were found more sat- 
isfactory than horizontal rotaries. The 
digesters are well insulated and the pulp 
process may depend on direct or indirect 
steaming and the spherical digesters may 
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be rotated for part or all of the cooking 
cycle. 

The chemical process in most mills 
using flax fiber is usually some variation 
of the kraft process with caustic soda 
and sulfur. In some mills the chemicals 
are added at a definite concentration and 
this is maintained constant throughout 
the cook by injection. This process is 
said to have definite advantages in facili- 
tating control and making adjustments 
to suit variation in field retting of fiber, 
as much as 50% change in chemical 
strength being required for different 
grades of flax fiber on the market. 

Other mills start with a maximum con- 
centration, gradually reduced as_ the 
caustic is exhausted. After cooking and 
blowing of the digesters the stock is 
washed, usually in some form of washing 
machine, some having rolls for disinte- 
gration and shortening, others merely 
paddles for circulation. 

There appears to be some difference of 
opinion as to where the stock should be 
cut, some mills cutting it in the wet form 
between the digester and washing, where- 
as others wash the stock free of chemicals 
and at the same time cut it short by 
means of the conventional type of beater 
roll incorporated as part of the washing 
machine. Others adopt the practice of 
not cutting the fiber, but leaving it full 
length until it gets to the beaters. 

After washing, most mills chlorinate at 
a low pH, after which bleaching is car- 
ried on in washers or separately. Other 
mills add a large excess of chlorine and 
neutralize the excess and thereby do not 
need to use hydrochlorite liquor. 
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There’s plenty of 
“know-how” in the 
Puget Power organiza- 
tion. 306 members of 
our family wear 25- 
year service pins and 
many more will move 
into the “old-timer” 
group before long. But, 
there’s a lot of vigor- 
ous young blood in our 
organization too — 652 
veterans of World War 
II, 192 of whom were 
employees before en- 
tering service. Togeth- 
er Old Timers and Vets 
make a great team in 
the service of Puget 
Power customers. 
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